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The Publisher of the Biblical Cabinet begs 
leave respectfully to acquaint the Clergy, Students 
of Divinity, &c. that the following works are in 
progress :— 

I. Vol II. Of a COMMENTARY on St. Paurs Epistle f 
riie Aomans, translated from the Original German of Pro- 
fessor Tholuck of Halle. By the Rev. R. Menzies. 

II. A COMMENTARY on the Acts of the Apostles, trans- 
lated from the Original German of Professor Olbhauseit. 

III. A COMMENTARY on St. Paul's Epistles to the Co. 
rinthians, translated from the Original German of Dr. 
BiLBOTH, by the Rev. Lindsay Alexamdeb, of Liver- 



pool. 
IV. A 



A COMMENTARY on St Paul's Epistle to the 6a- 
lations, translated from the Original German of Dr. UsTEai. 
' By the Rev. Wv, Menzieb of Keir. 

V. A COMMENTARY' on the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Colossians, from the Original German of the Rev. K. 
C. W. F. Bahr. 

VI. A COMMENTARY on the Epistles of St. Paul to Ti- 
mothy and Titus, translated from the Original German of 
Professor Flatt. 

VII. A COMMENTARY on the Epistle of St. James, 
translated from the Original German of Dr. Gebseb. 

VIII. A COMMENTARY on the First Epistle of St. Peter, 
translated from the Original German of Dr. Steioeb. 
By Dr. Nachot. 

IX. Vol. II. of Dr. Tholuck's Commentary on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, translated from the Original German. 
By the Rev. R. Mekzies. 

X. THE INSTITUTES of Interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament, translated from the Original of Professor Pareau 
of Utrecht. By the Rev. Dr. Forbes, Professor of Hu- 
manity, &c King's College, Aberdeen. 

XI. A Collection of Philological and Exegetical Tracts, illus- 
trating difficult passages in the New Testament, trans- 
lated from the works of Noesselt, Knapp, and Storr. By 
the Rev. Thos. Bybth, A. M. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford^ 
Perpetual Curate of St. James', Latchford, Cheshire. 

XII. AN EXPOSITION of the Parables of Jesus, trans- 
lated from the Original German of Dr. Lisxo. By the 
Rev. J. B. Pattebsok, Falkirk. 

XIII. EXCURSUS KOPPIANI; being a selection of the 
most importaft Eacursus from Koppe's Edition of the 
New Testament, translated by the Rev. W. Cuknixo- 
HAM of Edinburgh. 

XIV. An Introduction to the Hermeneutiks of the Authors 
of the New Testament, from the German of Dr. J. Christ 
C. Ddpke, translated by the Rev. J. Hamiltok Gbay, of 
Bolsover, Derbyshire. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

VOL. 1. & IV, ^ERNESTl'ft PRINCIPLES* 

'* For the sake of Biblical Science in this country, we hearti- 
ly wish this undertaking vigorous and able support, and all 
^MMsible success." — Presbyterian Review. 

** We highly approve of the Plan of this work ; it could 
not be^in better than with EmestVs Institutes, a most sound 
treatise on the art of Interpretation.** — Brit. Mag. No. 3. 

'^ We conclude, with strongly recommending the Biblical 
Cabinet as deserving the attention of our readers, and es- 
pecially of our clerical readers." — Edin. Theol. Mag. No. 76» 

** We cordially recommend the Biblical Cabinet to all 
our clerical readers. It should be in the hands of every 
inlnister, and every student of divinity." — Presbyterian 
Magazine, 

VOL. II. — PHILOLOGICAL TRACTS, 

*' This interesting collection will be as valuable for its 
internal excellence, as it is beautiful in its external form 

and its typography Our wishes are justly called forth, 

and our recommendation is cordially given, that this new 
contribution to the science of Biblical Criticism and Inter- 
pretation may be received by the public as it deserves ; and 
that will be with warm approbation and extensive support.** 
—Eclectic Review. 

^' There is in the four tracts which compose this small but 
very neatly printed volume, a mass of sacred erudition, a 
depth of judgment, a comprehensive reach of understand, 
ing, which, we regret to be obliged to say, are contributed 
by a society of men, amongst whom, in vain, we look for an 
Englishman. 

** These Dissertations, we conclude, are all by German 
writers ; for the unbounded learning, and unconquerable 
perseverance which they display, form, most happily for 
that great country, the peculiar characteristics by which the 
German nation h distinguished The importance of Study- 
ing the Old Testament, a dissertation by Professor Tholuck 
of Halle, is maintained with great ability.** — Monthly Rev, 

VOL. III. — tittman's synonyms. 

" We have great pleasure in saying, that Tittman*s Sy^ 
nonyms is a truly valuable Work, and well worthy of a place 
in the Cabinet, and in the Library of every Biblical Stu- 
dent. We beg very strongly to recommeMT it ; and to bid 
the publisher, very heartily. Godspeed in his useful and me- 
ritorious undertaking, — an undertaking by which he is laying 
the cause of Biblical Criticism in this country under a deep 
^bligSLtion," ^^ChriAtian Instructor, 
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Theke stendt a wondrooi fabric old, 

Whose sides around grey mist enshrouds ; 

Three-score and fire fair shafu uphold 
The base ; the dome surmounts the clouds. 

Full many an age^ our sires surveyed 
This pile with contemplatiofli deep. 

And as they upwards gazed and prayed, 
Sweet tears of rapture oft would weep. 

In heights and deeps, in east and west, 
With searching eye the critic sought, 

And all he found of fairest, best. 
He for this templets service brought. 

The raoaarchs in the realms of mind 
Stooped to the humblest office here, 

And Sdenoe^s proud lord inclined 
Dodle as little child his ear. 

O happy times, when Christ the Iiord 
Found simple hearts to own his sway, 

What phantom from the gulf abhorred. 
Has scared those generous lores away ! 

Where now the priests of spirit meek, 
Who, ere they teach, deign to be taught, 

Choose the good part, and lowly seek 
At Jesus* feet what Mary sought ? 



VI 

Each for himself a temple rears, 

And his own image sets on high. 
Men are as ffods ; lo now appears 

Fulfilled the serpent's prophecy ! 

O Love eternal, fix once more 

Thy dwelling-place in man's cold heart. 

Our members dead, to life restore. 
And. thine own sacred rights assert. 

'Tis thine to teach : 'tis ours to bow 

With meek docility to thee, 
Our only rightful Master, thou, 

The children of thy wisdom, we. 

(Matt. xi. 19.) 
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In the composition of this work, the aim which 
the author had in view, was to evince, in the in- 
stance of a minute section of the Holy Scriptures, 
the riches of their contents, hoping thereby to 
encourage others to an even more and more con- 
scientious, and comprehensive, and profoundscru- 
tiny of them. Combined with this, it was also 
his design to demonstrate that, in order to arrive 
at fixed and certain results, in the exposition of ' 
Scripture, nothing more is generally required 
than a careful and complete investigation of its 
statements. It is true that, in many points of 
view, the Sermon on the Mount has claims of its 
own to a thorough discussion. Still the present 
work was not called forth by the sdnse of any 
positive want of that kind, but has rather arisen 
from an interest in the promotion of Christian 
science in general. The author, accordingly, has 
bestowed upon it more than usual labour, which ' 
has not been spared even upon the correction of 
the press* 
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My main endeavour has been to explain Scrip- 
ture out of itself, and one text by another ; and 
hence much pains has been bestowed in the col- 
lection of parallel passages, the import of which 
may not at once, perhaps, meet the eye, but, upon 
a deeper study, will scarcely be mistaken. From 
this method of interpretation, in which the im* 
port of every point in the circumference is sought 
to be determined from the whole remainder of it, 
and at the same time from the centre — we de- 
rive the groundwork of a Biblical system of faith 
and morals, so much a desideratum in the pre- 
sent day ; and, accordingly, I have thought fit to 
entitle this Monography a contribution towards 
that object. The ideas. Kingdom of God, Son of 
God, Marriage, Love of enemies, Seeing God, God 
the Fatlier of men, &c. have received a full eluci- 
dation: and hence the work is calculated not 
merely for the student of Exegesis, but also for 
the student of Doctrinal Theology and Ethics. 
My great wish is, that it may serve to lead 
divines to a careful study of the Holy Scripture, 
and afford some insight into the boundless stores 
of instructive matter which it contains. It so 
happens that the subjects which the Sermon on 
the Mount gives occasion to handle, are, for the 
most part, just those that possess the greatest and 
most direct importance for the practical clergy- 
mim* 

The work has expanded into large dimensions; 
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but it must be remembered, that tbe scope of an 
Exegeticai Monography is different from that of 
a Commentary. Sorely it must be desirable for 
all^ to find here collected the reseavdies which 
hare been made into this important section 
of the New Testament^ and lie scattered in 
so many, not merely exegeticd, but doctrinal 
and ethical works. Methinks, howerer, even 
unfavourable judges will not Ml to perceive, 
that I have done something more than merely 
collect materials, that, on the contrary, all futile 
hypotheses and conceits — except when deserving 
notice either for originality, or as characteristic 
of any particular set of opinions — ^have been pass- 
ed in silence ; and that, when old matter is brought 
forward, it has been re-produced by the author 
himself, and everywhere animated, and combined 
into a whole by reflection of his own. On no 
disputed point have former opinions been ad- 
duced unexamined, but have uniformly been 
subjected to new investigation, which has some- 
times also led to new results. The critical re- 
searches handle only the weightiest and most in- 
fluential passages ; elsewhere the text of Gries- 
bach is presupposed. 

There is a certain class of Reviewers, com- 
pared by Jean Paul to a person who, upon being 
asked what sort of a creature man was, produc- 
ing some tufts of hair and a few nail-pairings, 
replied, " Man is pretty much like that.'' That 
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this work also will meet with such Reviewer^ 
may be foreseen, still, however, I am not with- 
out hopes that God will not suffer the good it 
may contain to remain withoutTruit ; of the 
faults and fEdlings which it has, in common with 
every human production, I am myself well aware*. 
Ao^a rf &nf) vaurm sVsxa were the dying words 
of the great teacher of the Eastern Church. 

Halle, lih May, 1833. 
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In presenting to tke public the sixth Volume of 
the Biblical Cabinet, the Translator feels him- 
self called upon to state, why he brings lorward a 
new work, before completing the Exposition of 
the Epistle to the Romans^ For some consider- 
able time, unavoidable separation from the nu- 
merous authorities which it was necessary to con- 
sult, proved, if not an absolute preventive, at least 
a very great hinderance to the prosecution of the 
latter work, and induced him, in the meanwhile, to 
devote his labours to the new production of Dr. 
Tholuck which had come to hand, and for whose 
translation, the foreign helps then beyond his 
reach, he found to be less indispensably necessary. 
This reason, indeed, does not apply to the whole 
of the period ; but when, at last, he might per- 
haps have resumed his former task, he had made 
such a considerable progress with the one in 
which he was engaged, that, to himself and the 
/riends h^ consulted, it appeared advisable to 
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bring at least one volume to a close, and there- 
by in some measure secure as an ornament for 
the Biblical Cabinet, so exquisite a gem as the 
Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, a fond 
wish, which delay might perhaps have disap- 
pointed. With the second volume of the Epistle 
to the Romans, however, he has already made 
considerable progress, and begs to assure the 
public that its appearance will ere long satisfy 
the impatient 

He deems it unnecessary to say anything in 
recomm^dation of this second Stranger, which 
he now begs leave to introduce to the notice of 
his countrymen, however much the office he has 
undertaken might not only warrant, but -even 
require him, to make known the high 'sense 
he himself entertains of its merits. So deeply, 
indeed, is he impressed with these, that he 
would feel no apprehension of its cordial re- 
ception and full success, were it not for the 
painful consciousness that, when reflected in 
such an imperfect mirror as the English tongue, 
and by a hand so unskilful as his own, many of 
those native beauties have disappeared, which 
must otherwise have won the admiration of all 
capable of appreciating piety, genius, and erudi* 
tion, displayed in the holiest cause. Still, how- 
ever, he is not without hopes that the inherent 
excellencies of the original are too striking and 
conspicuous to have been altogether obliterated 
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«ven by the transformatioii it has undergone, 
and that enough survives to render the work 
an acceptable, perhaps even a useful and im- 
proving offering to the Theologians of his native 
land. 

It is chiefly to the rising Students of Theolo- 
gy that he dedi(^tes it, the hope of benefiting 
whom, combined witli the desire of self-improve- 
ment, forms his chief motive in undertaking the 
toilsome and inglorious task of translation. The 
want of works of this description, and, indeed, 
the general neglect of Exegetical Theology 
in our country, is felt and acknowledged by all 
discerning friends of the Church of Scotland 
at home, and is its chief reproach abroad. Sys- 
tematic Theology, with which the minds of our 
young divines are exclusively imbued, is doubt- 
less a useful, an indispensable subject of study. 
It is the scientific form which the results of 
Exegetical Theology assume, and upon that it 
has afterwards a reflex operation, for a know- 
ledge of it becomes the best guide in farther re- 
searches into the department from which its 
own materials were drawn. But surely it 
should need few arguments to demonstrate, 
that no acquaintance, however familiar and 
extensive, with the doctrines of Christianity, 
in those artificial systems, according to which 
men have classified and arranged them, can ever 
dispense the professional student from the ne- 
cessity of studying them in that particular garb 
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and connection in which God has been pleased 
to present them to mankind. 

It has indeed been said, in depreciation of such 
studies, that Exegesis, even in the hands of the 
greatest masters, has never elicited a single new 
truth from the sacred Scriptures. And what if the 
statement were absolutely true? Does volume 
then constitute the only excellence of knowledge^ 
and are there not many other qualities eq^^^y 
essential to its perfection ? Take intensity for ex- 
ample* Surely there is a vast difference between 
the first faint and unsteady perception of a truth, 
and that full intuition of it which annihilates 
every doubt, overpowers the conviction, touches 
the heart, and subdues the will ! Has not 
Christian faith manifold degrees, from the ris- 
ing of the day-star in the heart, to the blessed- 
ness of full assurance ? Short of that no Chris- 
tian should take rest ; more especially, however, 
are they bound to press with strenuous and in- 
cessant effort, towards the high mark, who, as the 
lights of the world, are called upon not merely to 
shine for themselves, but to enlighten and to kindle 
all around them ; nor, of the human means for the 
attainment of that desirable end, does any appear 
so obvious and simple, as just to trace the vari- 
ous doctrines of our faith, up to the original 
fountain in which they spring, and ascertain, by 
a full and searching scrutiny, that they are indeed 
the voice of God to us, and that we know pre- 
cisely what he says. 
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But, it is &r from bein^ absolutely true, that 
exegesis makes no discoveries in the Sacred 
volume. Undoubtedly, the grand essential 
doctrines of our religion lie exposed upon its sur- 
face ; conspicuous even to the unlettered pea- 
sant, who, perhaps, never fancied that any lan- 
guage was spoken upon earth but his mother 
tongue, and who has no human aids to guide him 
in understanding what he reads, but his own un- 
tutored common sense. The word of God to 
man required to be adapted to all descriptions of 
men. Hence the Bible is the book of the simple ; 
but for the very same reason, it is also the book 
of the wise. It is not the less a stream for the 
elephant to wade, although it will not drown the 
lamb. Habet scriptura sacra haustus primos, 
says Augustine, habet secundos, habet tertios. 
It contains hidden as well as open treasures, 
things hard as well as things easy to be under- 
stood. There are undiscovered aspects of its 
truths, secret and beautiful harmonies between 
them, that lie beyond the reach of the common 
eye, and are perceptible only to him who ex- 
plores its more profound recesses with the lamp 
of learning and science in his hand. 

Now, surely, this is peculiarly the task of 
such as aspire to the high office of being 
stewards of the mytsteries of God. The re- 
searches of those who have gone before us in 
the lofty path, instead of exempting from simi- 
h 
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lar labours, on the contrary impose upon us 
a new obligation to transmit the precious fund 
of sacred science, which we have inherited 
from them, augmented and improved, to our 
posterity. Like the wisdom and the know- 
ledge of him who formed it, the mine which in- 
vites our scrutiny is inexhaustible, and, so long 
as the church endures, will still contain in its 
unfathomed deeps, many a 'gem of purest ray, 
to tempt and reward the search of the highest 
intellect, and the profoundest erudition. 

At present, there seems to be a special 
necessity for pressing such considerations up- 
on the attention of the young Theologian. 
The hot war which is carrying on about the ex- 
ternal institutions ef the church, is apt to lead 
the mind off from the higher objects for whose 
sake those external institutions subsist We are 
so busy defending the bulwarks, that we forget 
to foster, we scare away by cold neglect, that 
Divine science, whose presence is yet the true 
secret of our Zion's greatness, and the only firm 
basis of her stability. In these circumstances, 
the studies of those now preparing for the 
ministry, are in danger of receiving a false 
direction, whose consequences would be un- 
speakably fatal. Their duty is single and clear, 
and all-important. It is to go to the pure foun- 
tain, and richly to furnish their minds with the di- 
vine word, — that word which has been appointed 
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by God as the salt that is to care the corruption, 
the light that is to dispel the prejudices, the 
power that is to subdue the passions of a disor- 
dered world. Of the generation to which you are 
to minister, the description of the Apostle empha- 
tically applies. They are " those who, by reason 
of use, have their senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil." They will not be satisfied 
with the milk of babes, but cry aloud for " the 
strong meat which belongeth to them that are of 
full age." So that, besides the general obliga- 
tions of your profession, the very necessity of 
the times, bind it upon you, to be sinking deep 
your shafts in search of that purer ore which 
society has learned to value, and will alone 
receive in discharge of the sacred debt you owe 
her. 

May this little book, by the blessing of God, 
be made instrumental in directing your steps in- 
to a higher walk of Theology than is at present 
frequented in our native land ; Or, if that per- 
haps be too ambitious a wish, at least, may the 
perusal of it prove to you, what the translation 
has eminently been to himself, a pleasing relief 
from the clamour and strife of a turbulent age, an 
anodyne to the fears and misgivings which the 
cloudy and uncertain future before us is too well 
calculated to inspire. 

Glen CAIRN, \(Hh Mat/, 1834. 
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SECTION FIRST. 

WHETHER THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT IN MATTHEW, 
IS THE SAME WITH THAT GIVEN BY LUKE, VI. 17tH 
VERSE. 

This question must be handled, in the outset, inas- 
much as it involves the question with respect to the 
plan and original form of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The view to be taken upon the subject, is determined 
by the different general principles, held at different 
periods and in different parts of the church, respect* 
ingthe harmony of the gospels. Entertaining, as the 
expositors of the Greek church generally did, free 
opinions upon the historical character of these writ-* 
ings, so as, for example, to allow that the Evangelists 
vary from each in nonessentials, and urge, as they just- 
ly might, this very circumstance in proof of the cer- 
tainty of those material points upon which they all 
agree, (Comp. the excellent observations of Chrysos* 
torn in his Preface to Matthew, and my Commentary 
upon John, c. xviii. 1,) they by no means contended 
for an exact chronological order in the gospel his- 
tory, and an entire conformity in the reports of our 

B 
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Saviour's sayings, as. giveii by the several writers. 
Accordingly we find a persuasion of the identity of 
the sermon upon the Mount with the discourse in 
Luke, spread over the whole Greek church. The 
case is difierent in the church of the west. Here, 
along with other tenets, that of the inspiration of 
Scripture was more rigidly maintained, and doc- 
trinal zeal to vindicate it, in reference to the -dis- 
crepancies of the Evangelbts, and so to meet the 
objections of the heathen, especially of the Mani- 
chees, gave birth to the work of Augusdne, De 
Consensu Evangelistarum, which, on the subject of 
the harmony of the gospels, may be called clas- 
sical. How much excellent and useful matter this 
father of the church has, with immense ingenuity, 
laid down, may be gleaned from the judgment of 
an author, in other respects &r from partial to him, 
Clausen: Augustinus Sacrse Scripturae Interpres, p. 
112. Augustine thought himself obliged to contend 
for the diversity of the discourses given by Matthew 
and by Luke. In the particular manner in which he 
does so, he manifests his usual address, and who- 
ever wishes to maintain the same opinion, cannot do 
better than adhere to him. According to his view,* 
our Saviour first delivered the more extensive dis- 
course which Matthew gives, upon the top of the 
mountain, and then descended to the plain, in order 
to communicate, in an abridged form, the same truths 
to the multitude there. The most material objections 
to the diversity of the discourse, arising from the 

* De Conseusu EFangelistarum, ii. 19. 
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drcumstanoe, that in both Evangelists the same in* 
cidents precede and follow it, are, by this conception 
of the subject, remoTed. 

In the Latin church this was the view usually 
taken, and from which only men of superior acute-^ 
nesB, such as Maidonatus, deviate/ Even among 
the Reformers we do not find the strict noticMis on 
the subject of inspiration, which in the 17th century 
were held by the Lutheran church to be exdusivdy 
orthodox. When Luther, speaking of the allegory 
borrowed from Agar in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
olgects to Paul that " his ailment is too weak to 
hold,'' it was a bold expression which, in the century 
alluded to, would not have escaped the severest cen« 
siffe and condemnation. From such expressions, 
however, it is impossible to construct any con- 
dunve system of the reformer's opinions. They 
were the result of the moment, and on other 
occasions were again restricted, according as cir- 
cumstances required. Calvin, on the contrary, pro- 
ceeds upon fixed rules, and exhibits, in the treat- 
moit of the New Testament histOTy, those more en- 
larged principles Which Olshausen, among the modem 
b^evers in inspiration, has laid down in his Synop- 
sis. In this reformer's Harmony of the Gospels (of 
the year 1555,) he gives up entirely the chronolo- 
gical assimilation of the Evangelists, and is so far 
from thinking that the two discourses in Matthew 

* The author of the Opus Imperfectum also makes the two 
discourses different, and agrees with Augustine in thinking, 
that the one in Matthew was deliyered to the Apostles, and 
the other ip Luke to the people. 
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and Luke are different, as to denominate '^ leve et 
frivolum" the argument brought forward in &vour 
of that opinion, viz. that Christ speaks in the former 
case upon the mountain, and in the latter upon the 
plain* In the Lutheran church, the treatment of the 
Harmony of the Gospels assumed a different footing. 
Here, even prior to the time of Calvin, Andrew 
Osiander, then pastor in Nuremberg, published, in 
the year 1537, a work upon the subject, in which, 
with the exception of two narratives, he combines 
into one whole, all that the Evangelists relate, in the 
precise order in which they relate it; and th«s 
every incident which occurs in the various gospels, 
in a different order, is twice and even three times 
repeated. He was thus naturally compelled to as- 
sign different dates to the discourses in Matthew 
and in Luke, and, indeed, places the latter a whole 
year subsequent to the former. With him Molinseus 
and Codman entirely agreed, as did also Jansenius in 
a Harmony published in 1571. None of the rest of 
the harmonists adopted all his opinions, although 
Calov, in his Harmonia Evangelica of 1676, Sand- 
hagen, in his Harmonie (2. Ausg. 1688), Rheinhard 
Rus (1727), David Haubner, in his Harmonie der 
Evangelisten of 1737, and several others,' come very 
close to him. Among the last who have adopted 
theri^d method of Osiander, are the Scotchman Mac- 
knight, translated into Latin by Ruckersfelder, Bremen, 
1772, andBusching, in his Harmonie of 17 76, according 
to whom Matthew and Luke report two different dis- 
courses. In the meanwhile Bengel, Clericus and 
others had disseminated juster views. Slill, however^ 
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at a very late period, the diversity of the two ser- 
mons has been contended for by Hess, Storr, the 
Dutchman Ferf, and the Catholic expositor Gratz.* 

With respect to our own opinion, we certainly will 
not aflSrm that the notion of our Saviour's having re- 
peated afresh the chief points of a former more ex- 
tensive discourse, is totally inconceivaUe, as many 
represent it ; still, however, in respect that the ac^ 
oessory circumstances speak so powerfully for the 
identity of the discourses, we now, after frequent 
investigation of the subject, consider the question as 
set at rest, and shall content ourselves with shortly 
stating the grounds for believing them the saikie, 
and the answers which invadidate the ol]jections to 
this opinion. In favour of their identity, speak the 
fhets ; 1st, That the commencement, the general train 
of thought, and the conclusion of both, perfectly 
agree ; 2dly, That in both Evangelists the discourse 
appears in the same historical connection, that is, it 
is immediately followed in each by the entrance into 
Capernaum, and the healing of the centurion's servant^ 

* He§s, in hifl Lebensgeschichte Jesu B. iii. c. 1, suppoaes ^ 
that the choosing of the Apostles took place after the delivery 
of the sermon in Matthew, and that Christ then repeated some 
portions of what he had said upon the mountain. Storr Ueber 
den Zweck der Kvang. Gesch. s. 384. Gratz in his Comm. 
Zn. Matth. proposes the awkward hypothesis, that the two 
Evangelists give each a different disoourse, and that Matthew 
has, by mistake, transferred much from the shorter one sub- 
sequently delivered. This very view had already been enun- 
ciated by the Socinian Wolzogen. Faustus Socinus, in his Ex- ' 
plicatio of the Sermon on the Mount, likewise supposes the 
disoourse to have been twice delivered. 
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(Matt. viii. 5, Luke vii. 1.) The objections to the 
identity are as follows : 1st, The want of entire ootn* 
copdance between the two. Luke, while he basin verses 
24—26, 38—40, and 45, what does not appear in the 
other, having upon the whole much less than Matthew; 
besides, that there are egressions either greatly modi* 
fied, verses 29, 35, 36^ 44> 46, or which may even ht^ 
said to have a different meaning in both discourses, v. 
20, oomp. with Matt. v. 3, and verses 43 and 44, con^^. 
with Matt. viL 1 6 and 18. This objection is done away 
by comparing many other sayings of Christ in the three 
Evangelists, where a diversity in the language, and in 
the shades of the thought, must no less be acknow* 
lodged. 2dly, The discourse of Matt. v. 1, is de- 
livered sitHnff^ that of Luke vi. 17, standing. The 
answer to this is, that in the latter Evangelist, verse 17 
does not, as yet, relate to the moment when the dis- 
course commenced, but to the time preceding it, in 
which the people were arranging themselves, and 
taking their places. 3dly, According to the former 
Evangelist, v. 1, the sermon was delivered i^mhi a 
mountain ; according to the latter, vi. 1 7, upon a plain. 
In the introduction to our exposition of v. Ist, we 
shall find that of these two facts, the one does not 
exclude the other. 4th, At the time when the ser* 
mon in Matthew was delivered, Jesus had but four 
apostles ; for we first hear in chap. x. of his having 
chosen the twelve ; whereas, in Luke vi. 13, he chooses 
them immediately before the sermon, to which Mark 
iii. 13, seems also to refer. It is sufficient to obviate 
this objection, that Matt. x. 1, speaks not of the ekc" 
tion^ but of the mission of the apostles ; and hence 
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we have to suppoee, that the former transaction took 
place before the discourse upon the Mounts although 
this Evangelist does not mention it. It would be a 
stronger objection to urge, that Matthew does not re- 
late his own vocation until c ix^ and does so there in 
an entirely different connection. On this point we 
shall again speak, § 3. 



SECTION SECOND. 

OP THB OBIOINAL FORM AND PLAN OV THE 8BRMON 
OV THB MOUNT. 

The investigation of this point involves a more ex- 
tensive critical interest, inasmuch as it exercises no 
slender influence upon the judgment to be formed 
of the authentidty of the gospels. That the first of 
the Evangelists\de|iyers. his account with a much 
less degree of ineuitivenes^ihan either Mark or 
Luke ; nay, that he is unacquainted with the histo- 
rieal occasions of many of the Saviour's sayings, are 
inferences which have been drawn firom the circum- 
stance that he comprises in long unmethodical speeches 
sayings, of whose origination in precise historical 
events, we are informed by Luke. Chaps, x. xiii. and 
xxiiL are produced as proois; and to show that such is, 
in these three instances, the case, an appeal is made 
just to the Sermon on the Mount, as affording the 

* Amcbsuliehksit. That quality which dittinguithei tha 
rsport made by an eye-witnMS of any traBtaction. 
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clearest exemplification. " An acknowledged and de- 
cisive example/' says Schultx, << of such a combination^ 
is presented to us in the Sermon on the Mount, which 
cannot have been delivered by Christ in the manner 
in which we find it reported in chaps, v. vi. and vii." 
Now, should a more accurate investigation lead to the 
result, that there is no ground for considering the 
Sermon on the Mount as a collection of isolated frag- 
ments, this could not but have very considerable influ- 
ence upon the question, with regard to the genuine- 
ness of the first gospel. But such an investigation, 
extended even to the most minute particulars, has in 
fact conducted us to the conclusion, that there is no 
reason for taking this sermon to pieces ; and, in pro- 
secuting it, so far were we firom setting out with as- 
suming that opinion, that, swayed by the judgment of 
the majority in the present day, we, on the contrary, 
started from the very opposite point Let us first 
cast a glance at the history of the views which have 
been held upon the subject. 

It is true, that the more ancient commentators do 
not aim at demonstrating a rigidly observed plan in 
the discourse, nor a perfectly strict coherence between 
all its clauses ; still, however, they suppose this in ge- 
neral, and regard the occasional parallels to be found 
in Mark and Luke, and even in this very Gospel 
of Matthew, as repetitions of the same sayings of 
our Lord at other periods, and under other drcum- 
stanees. Even more unfettered harmonists, such as 
Clericus and Bengel, parallelize, it is true, the sayings 
in Luke vi., but not those which appear to be identical 
in the other Gospels. To this Calvin forms the only 
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exception. He is the first, and, up to Semler, the 
only one, who, gnided by a strong taste for what is 
natural, hesitated to weave even the three first Gos- 
pels, leaving John altogether out of view, into a chro- 
nological harmony. He does not scruple, according- 
ly, to consider as identical, if not the whole, at least 
the great bulk of the parallel passages in the Evan- 
gelists, although brought forward on different occa- 
sions, so that he pronounces himself upon the Sermon 
on the Mount, in terms precisely the same as Pott 
afterwards employed: Utrique enim Evangelistse 
praepositum fiiit, semel unum in locum preecipua 
capita doctrinse Christ! colligere, qusB ad pie recteque 
Vivendi regulam spectabant. Hence he places side 
by side with Matt. v. 13, as originally identical 
parallels, Mark ix. 49 and 50, and Luke xiv. 34, 35 ; 
with Matt. V. 18, Luke xvi. 17 ; with Matt. vi. 22, 
Luke xi. 34 ; with Matt. vi. 24, Luke xvi. 13, and 
several times reiterates the sentiment : Non est quod 
iterem, concisas referri sententias a Mattheo, et quae 
uno contextu minime legendse sunt. At the same 
time, it is worth while to observe the exegetical tact 
with which, while recognizing the identity of many of 
the sayings, he still does not overlook the variety of 
shade in which the thought is occasionally presented. 
This view of Calvin's is precisely that which 
we find prevailing during the last ten years of the 
last century, and down to our own day. Not, cer- 
tainly, that any historical connection with the Com- 
mentary of the Reformer, can be traced in the case ; 
for his exegetical writings were then as if they had 
died away. It was rather the researches of modem 
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critickm into the Gospels, which gave rise, in this se- 
cond instance, to the view of the Sermon 91^ the 
Mount. It is usual to name Pott as its author ; be- 
fore his time, however, it had been already enunciated. 
The notes appended by Semler to his edition of 
Townson's Treatise upon the Four Gospeb gave the 
first oc<»sion. Semler spoke of a great number of 
different draughts of the Gospel, as being extant in the 
first age, from which, by a manifold process of addition 
and enlargement, the books we now possess were 
gradually produced. The idea was seized by the 
acute Corrodi — ^probably the person who fiirnished 
Semler with the translation of Townson, — and, in the 
9th voL of his Beitrage zur Beforderung dea ver- 
nunftigen Denkens (of 1786,) he described the Ser- 
mon as a coUeclion of sentences formed out of va- 
rious after contributions. His Essay appears not to 
have met with much consideration. In the year 
1789, however, appeared Pott's Commentatio de na- 
tura atque indole Orationis Montanae, which was soon 
&vourably reviewed by Eichhorn in the 2d vol. of the 
Allgemeine Bibliothek, and at pages 294 and 1060, 
defended against the objections of Storr. From that 
period, the view has become the universally received 
one ; a circumstance at which we have the less reason 
to be surprised, when we take into account the effec- 
tual support it has derived from the hjrpotheses con- 
cerning the primitive form of the Gospels, which, 
since that date, have been started by Lessing, Herder, 
and Edchhom, hypotheses, according to which these 
writings have come down to us in a greatly modified 
and extended shape ; and it is just the Sermon on the 
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Mount where such enlargements may most obviously 
be supposed.* At the same period, the other opinion 
also began to be formed, viz., that Matthew, in several 
passages, ^ves us a collection of heterogeneous say- 
ings of Christ. Hence, even in I7d8, in his work» 
Regd der Zusammeostimmung unserer Evangelien, 
Herder pronounces with respect to the relation be- 
tween Luke and Matthew in general, and with a 
special reference to the Sermon upon the Mount, 
what, with the exception of the hypothesis about an 
Original Gospel, continued until our days to be 
the most generally received ojunion. '* One by one 
did Luke hear the sa3nlDgs and parables of the Sa- 
viour ; and one by one did he insert them in the / 
more ancient and shorter Gospel with whiMi he had| 
been sent forth, ai the place he thought beet* No/ 
wonder that not only sentences from the Sermon on the! 
Mount, but likewise other speeches and parables, arei 
found dispersed in his Book. In Matthew they are| 
inserted for another purpose of a doctrinal kind, and, 
which is quite foreign to the Gospel of Luke. He| 
took them up, and gave them that particular tendency 
which his Gospel was in general designed to have. 
The occasion of many is changed; several receive 
even a different sense." 

This view of Pott's has continued, up to the 
present day, to be, and now is, the most general, 
having been adopted in its fullest extent by KiinoeL 
Some exceptions, however, this period does pre- 
sent. To say nothing of the fiust, that, in 1790, Mi- 
chaelis, in his Anmerkungen, still treats the Sermon 

* Eichhorn, Elnleitung in*i. N. T. 1804. 1. 1. 439. 
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as a connected whole, the opinions of Pott were as- 
sailed first by Storr, in his Observationes in Librorum 
N. T. historicorum loca quaedam (Opuscula III.) ; 
again by Schuster in Eichhorn's Allgemeine Biblio- 
thek Bd. ix. 974 ; Hess in his Leben Jesu ; Knapp 
in his Scripta, p. 377. 2. Ausg. ;* and more especially 
by Paulus, and those who wrote separate com- 
mentaries upon the Sermon on the Mount We may 
name Jehnichen, Rau, Grosse, Jentzen, all of whom 
sought to trace out a plan and connection, although, 
in this respect, they were far from coming up to such 
of their more ancient predecessors in the field as 
Chrysostom and Bengel. 

Eichhom's splendid hypothesis of a primitive gos- 
pel, has disappeared without a trace. In treating 
the Evangelical narratives, criticism has now taken 
another direction, one, however, which is still less 
favourable to the supposition of the originality of 
our Sermon. The authenticity of the Gospel has 
been assailed upon internal grounds ; the principal of 
which is the evident want of intuitiveness in the 
author's delineation, and his not assigning, properly, 
the historical occasions of what is spoken. A de- 
cided preference has been conceded to Mark, but 
more especially to Luke. Proceeding on this com- 
parative estimate of Matthew and Luke in general, 
some are disposed at once to consult the latter for the 

* Here the Ute Knapp speaks as follows : — At singuIiR in 
partibuB sententiisque hujiis ooaoionis, nihil inesse curiosias 
investiganti videbitur, quod non sit apte, distincte ordinateque 
dispensatum. He expressed himself to the same purpose, in 
his review of Rau's work, Hall. Litt. Zeit. 1806. No. 202. 
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original place of all sayings common to both Evange- 
lists. The view of Pott and Kiinoel, that the dis- 
course is a totally incoherent collection of sentences, 
is here relinquished ; they rather attempt, by virtue 
of the superior severity of modern Exegesis, to 
demonstrate a connection, which, however, it is sup- 
posed, did not belong to the discourse in its primitive 
state, but was the work of the reporter, the author of 
the first Gospel, who linked the parts together. Such 
was the opinion of Eichhom,* and such also is that of 
the latest Exegetical writers, who allow Matthew to 
be the author ; we name Dr. Fritzsche, Olshausen, 
and Meyer. Accordingly, what we are to consider, as 
the received opinion of more modem times, both 
among the opponents and defenders of the genuine- 
ness of Matthew, is, that our sermon exhibits, indeed, 
a tolerably well arranged whole, but, in all those parts 
which Luke introduces in a different connection, must 
be regarded as an extension of the original discourse 
of Christ given by him. 

In contesting, therefore, the modern view of the 
Sermon on the Mount, it is not incumbent upon us, 
as it would be in opposing Pott and Kiinoel, to 
shew that it is properly connected together. This 
has, with great ability, and in precisely the same way 
which we ourselves shall hereafter adopt, been done 
by one of the opponents of the original unity. The 
arguments by which they endeavour to establish that 
view, are the two following: 1st,. The gene- 
ral character of Matthew's work, and particularly 

• AUg. Biblioth. Th. iii. s. 249. 
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his practice of compounding into one whole, speedies 

of Christ which were ddivered at different dates, as in 

chapters x. xiii. and xxiii. warrant the condusioD) 

that such may likewise be the case in the Sermon 

on the Mount:* 2d, The parallel passages which 

are scattered here and there through the whole 

gospel of Luke, shew undeniably that in point of 

feet this is the case, inasmuch as they are brought 

forward by that Evangelist in a better connection. 

The validity, or invalidity of the first argument, can 

only be shewn by taking u]p one of the Discoursei 

by itself, and investigating the truth of the assertion 

in the particular case. With the exception of Sief- 

fert, the opponents appeal chiefly to the Sermon oo 

the Mount ; so that, upon the result which we obtain 

with respect to it, will partly depend what weight we 

are to assign to the general opinion. The second 

argument is that with which we have here, in the first 

* Professor Pelt, who in the Prolegomena to his Commen- 
tary upon the Epistle to the Thessal. p. xxxi. declares himself 
in the note for the genuineness of Matthew, proceeds to ob- 
serve, that whoever holds this opinion ought to be cautious of 
maintaining that diverse sayings are there amalgamated : Ob- 
•ervatio per se vera, caute tamen adhibenda neq nimis quidem 
late extendenda. Quod, ut hoc afFeram, de oraiione tnorUana 
a recentioribus rursum jam concedi solet. In fact, those who 
contend that in Matthew's discourses various declarations are 
. comprised in one speech, are inconsistent, when they still 
I hold fast the genuineness of the Evangelist, for they are then 
; met, as was justly done by Dr. Shulz (Vom Abendmahl, s. 
316), with the remark, that the Evangelist delivers his nar- 
rative exactly as if the discourses had formed one whole, and 
' says nothing to intimate that he brings together heterogene- 
ous materials. 
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instanoey to do; and the question i% Can it be said 
wiih truth that the greater number of the parallek 
given by Luke appear in his gospel in a better con- 
nection ? It is usual to commence the proof of the 
affirmatire oi this question with the Lord's prayer, 
which certainly is brought forward in Luke xi. with 
a distinct assignment of the occasion, whereas, in 
Mattfaewy it is only casually introduced by the pre- 
ceding mention of " vain repetitions.** On this point 
we must refer the reader to the exposition we have 
given of the Lord's prayer. The remaining parallels in 
Luke are as follows : xiv. 34, xi. 3d, vtii. 16, xvi. 13, 
xiii. 24» 25, xii. 58, 59, xi. 34, 35, xvi. 16--18, xi. 
9, xiL 22-.64. 

Now, with respect to the four first passages, it 
must, beyond all question, be admitted, that the de- 
daration appended by Luke xiv. 34, is entwined in 
the closest manner into the discourse of Matthew, 
while in the former some connection may indeed be 
traced, but certainly a much more slender one. (Mark, 
in like manner, introduces the saying, c. ix. 50, in a 
much less satisfactory connection.) The same re- 
mark may be applied to Luke xi. 33, in comparison 
with Mat. V. 15, in which latter passage the connec- 
tion is of the most intimate and beautiful kind. The 
same dictum likewise appears once more, and di£ferent- 
ly connected, at Luke viii. 16. (Mark iv. 21.) Just as 
little does Luke xvi. 13 stand connected with the pre- 
ceding context by any closer tie than does Matt. vi. 24. 
We must also add, that aU critics, even Schleiermacher 
and Olsbausen, in regard to aphorisms like these, con- 
sider a repetition as very conceivable, an idea which, in 
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thesequel, we shall further extend. If we iurii to Luke 
xiii. 24, 25, we cannot comprehend how any one should 
have thought of identifying v. 25 with Matt, vii* 22, 
seeing that in the former the saying occurs in connec- 
tion with a peculiar parable, and may much rather 
be compared with the kindred expressions in Matt 
XXV. 10 — 12, a parallel which likewise shows, that 
Christ, on several occasions, used similar expresssions. 
With respect to the 24th verse in Luke, it is true 
that it stands there in the finest connection, but 
Olshausen himself has confessed that the same words 
in Matt. viL 13 have also a fine connection. We shall 
afterwards find that this saying introduces in a highly 
apposite manner the concluding words of the sermon 
on the Mount. As to the three other texts, Luke xi. 
34, 35, xii. 58, 59, and xvi. 16—18, they belong 
to the most difficult cruces interpretum, t. e. of such in- 
terpreters as would wish to bring them into any kind 
of connection with the preceding context. I admire, 
doubtless, the ingenuity with which Obhausen has 
handled Luke xvi. 16 — 18, but surely few will deny 
that he has introduced into the passage, what udther 
Christ nor Luke ever thought of. We have thus 
quoted the most of the parallel passives in Luke, 
of which it holds, as a general result, that so far 
from standing in a better connection in that Evan- 
gelist, the greater part, in the connection in which 
he produces them, are inexplicable. There now only 
remain two sayings, of which a difierent opinion 
might be entertdned, the one Luke xi. 9, compared 
with Mat vii. 7— 10, the other, the larger section, 
Luke xii. 22 — 34, compared with Mat vi. 21 — 34. 
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A parallel with any text from the first half of the 
seventh chapter must, considering the connection^ 
find us very willing to admit of interpolations in Mat- 
thew, for it is just in the first half of the 7th chapter 
that the thread of connection seems to dwindle 
away. It is a striking fact, however, that precisely at 
this place, the sermon in Luke agrees with that of 
Matthew, so that we are compelled to admit the ori- 
ginality of this section of it, although we are here least 
able satisfactorily to trace the sequence of ideas ; two 
passages only are to be found elsewhere in a difierent 
connection ; viz. ver. 2, at Mark iv. 24 ; but there 
it has also a turn of thought so difierent, that, consi- 
dering the perfect appropriateness of its position in 
Matthew, we cannot but suppose the same sentiment 
to have been, on two several occasions, diversely ap- 
plied. Moreover, the admonition, v. 7 — 10, is found 
in Luke in another connection, xi. 9. Is that, Low» 
ever, a better one ? It is true, that in the latter in- 
stance it comes better after what was previously said 
in the parable, with regard to persevering prayer ; but 
still by no means better than does v. 24 after v. 23 in 
Matt, vi., where, however, such loud complaints are 
made of the want of connection. To *all which, we 
have still to add, that in this section of Luke con- 
nection, in general, is wanting, inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to the acknowledgment even of Schleiermacher, 
both the formula xai skn 'iF^hg avrovg in v. 5, and also 
the xqiy^ ^M^v Xeyu in v. 9, indicate the detached na- 
ture of what is said. Accordingly, even this saying, 
in the opinion of the assailants of Luke, belongs to 
the number of those which he does not introduce in a 
c 
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superbr eonnec&on ; and, in the «id^ there i 
Qone of all th« pavallelB whteh have been quoted, ex- 
eept xitb 22 — 34. Now, with respect t<» this passage, 
it mmst be eonceded that all is lii^d together in 
beautiftil order* The exhortation, To take no thoagtity 
iritli^ the parable, about the faiying np of treasure ; and: 
again, the exhortation subsequently given, y. dd, To 
stand in continual expectation of the Lord, with the 
preceding one. To provide in the heavens an ineor- 
f uptible treasure. That the twelfth chapter, however, 
presents us with a connection so thoroughly satisfiie- 
tory, as Schleiermacher believes, we eannot adntit. 
In. the first place, we find the admonitions to the dis- 
ciples boldly to preach the goe^l, and not tabe afiwid, 
the same which Matthew communicates in his tenth 
ehapter, in the mission address to the a^osdes. Now, 
idthough it be true that suspicions' have been equally 
east upon that address, as delivered by this Evan* 
gelist, and paitly on doctrinal grovnds,. 0. ^ at vers. 
2 and 3, still it; must be admitted,, that the oocasioft of 
tile words in Luke appears ihr less^ suffMent thas in 
Mattiiew. Again, what will be said^ Luke xii« IM, 
of the declaration about tiie mm against tbe> Bfiafy 
Ghost, a deckiation. whioH it is true, Schleieraiaohar 
is likewise disposed to> take undtm his pvoteotion, but 
BtaSl only with a (Mvided heart, so that it » ea^ to« 
see if the acute critic had found it in IViatthew, he 
would have achncnvledged it to be <^ illi put in.** The 
same observation holds ef v. 32; in which he discoven- 
the echo of our Saviour's former frame ef mind-; 
whereas, had he met the passage in Matthew in so 
c^.«^|ittected a state, he would assuredly have pro^ 
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nouDced that the Apostle had been mitiaken* Of venu 
58 and 59, and of their unconnected position in this 
chapter, we have akeady spoken. Many other such 
remarks would a man possessed of Schleiermachei^s 
ingenuity, after having once taken part against 
this section of Luke, be able to bring forwards 
We confine ourselves, however, to a single observa- 
tion relative to the passage as it occurs in MaUhew. 
In Luke there are 'to be found several slight differ-^ 
enees, in v. 24» where the ravens are named instead 
of the ^Kr9iv^ roD ou^aiwD, in v. 26> where an illustra- 
tive clause to V. 25 is given, in v.. 31, where the 4r^«f 
fiiilB, and in v. 33^ where the image is somewhat al- 
tered. From such diversities we avoid drawing any 
inference, as it would admit a disputation in utramque 
partem, and lay stress on the single point, that in 
Luke, as will be conceded, v. 34, oecurs in a connee- 
tion which renders it much more unmeaning than ia 
Matt. vi. 21. In this ch^ter of Matthew, V. 22— 24» 
is connected with the preceding context, solely by the 
intermediation of v. 21. Remove v. 21 from its 
position, and all connection ceases. Let it remain, 
however, and v. 21 — 24 ranks with the profoundest 
sayings of the sermon on the Mount. Must we, 
then^ either say that Matthew, or the unknown 
author, whom the assaihats of the authenticity of 
the gospel put in his stead, when in the fcHrtuitous 
jumble of the sayings handed down by tradition, he 
placed this dictum in the situation which it occupies^ 
merely made a lucky throw, or shall we give that 
unknown author credit for genius suiBcient to have 
constructed, out of detached sentences, by the exer- 
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oise of his own acute power of combination, a train of 
thought so subtile and profound ? No impartial critic 
will subscribe to either opinion. When Olshausen, 
whose principles of criticism incline him to regard what- 
ever any one Evangelist inserts more than the others, 
in his report of our Saviour's discourses, as the pro- 
perty of that reporter, and the result of a practice they 
all had, of weaving interpolations of their own with 
their Master's words, and who considers the sermon in 
Luke as the primitive sermon on the Mount, neverthe- 
less does not place the five beatitudes which Matthew 
has over and above Luke, to the account of the former 
Evangelist, and assigns as a reason, that otherwise the 
concatenation of ideas would neither be so profound 
nor natural, so in the present instance, must we, up- 
on the same principle, consider the connection in 
which Matthew gives us the words of Christ as the 
original. And, in feet, it will be another reason for 
our doing so, that we do not so much as find in Luke 
all that in our text appears in Matthew. For ex- 
ample, the very saying to which, in Matthew, the 
21st verse is linked, and with which it is so intimately 
related, is given by Luke xii. 33, utterly loose and 
unconnected ; and, moreover, the concluding words of 
the section. Matt. v. 34, are in him totally want- 
ing. Now, if besides all this, the fact, of which we 
shall presently say more, be certain, that Luke is 
worse acquainted with the sermon on the Mount 
than Matthew, we find ourselves at last irresistibly 
driven to the conclusion, that likewise the section of 
Matthew under review stands there both in its ori- 
ginal form and place. 

What we have hitherto remarked in refutation of 
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the critics, who take the part of Luke, gains in force, 
and appears in its true light, when we take into con- 
sideration the three following points. 

We, in the first place, propose the question : Chrant* 
ing that there really is in the Sermon on the Mount, 
so fine apian and connection as Olshausen^ for instance, 
points out, is the presumption critically probable thai 
any collector, or the Evangelist himself, constructed it 
out of loose and scattered sayings f If we reflect upon 
the otherwise unvarnished simplicity of the evange* 
lical historians, which has sometimes even the appear- 
ance of harshness, and more especially upon the nume* 
rous passages, in which sayings really akin, are care- 
lessly brought together without any visible bond of 
union, as is actually the case with the isolated sen- 
tences of the sermon on the Mount scattered through- 
out Luke, that presumption, we should think, must ap«> 
pear totally unnatural, 

Withwhat right, — this is our second question, — has 
the criticism of the Gospels in more modern times so 
very obstinately refused to concede that in single 
maxims, or even in his shorter discourses, Christ may 
have repeated his mon words? It is true that the 
harmonists of the Osiander school have fkllen into 
an extreme, when, with the view of forcing out a 
strict chronological order in each of the Evangelbts, 
they everywhere double and triple, not only what is 
spoken, but even the events in their narratives. Mo^ 
dem criticism, however, goes to an extreme on the 
other side, and seems to think Christ could not have 
proceeded in any other way than according to the 
motto of the Rhetoricians, ric xoivS^ Katrng, Olshausen 
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aflows that many a proverbial expression might have 
been used on diflerent occasions, but while he admits 
the possibility of this, he denies its having actuaOy 
taken place. The opponents <^ the authenttdty of 
Maitthew go so far, as, whenever he mentions two in- 
dividuals, and the others only one, to place the se- 
cond entirely to his account ;* nay, even when one 

* When Dr. Schulz brings forward, as a characteristic fea- 
ture of Matthew, that he is fond of doubling and then com- 
Inning facts, that, out of one blind man, be makes two, two out 
of one deoBoniae, and two also out of one ass at the entranes 
into JerusaleiBt his mind seems to havo been dwdling on the 
tendency of tradition to magnify. But the remark is not at 
all applicable in the present instance. For if the miracles of 
Christ were to be exaggerated, this could have been done in 
a more effectual way than by converting one blind man into 
two. Neither is the example of Uie two asses in p<nnt ; for, 
M 8chiilz himself says, it was not tradition, with iu love of 
amplification, which was here the cause of the duplication, but 
a passage from the Old Testament. The attempt to aeeennt 
for the fact, that in certain cases of curing the sick, Matthew 
speaks of two, instead of one patient, by appealing to the mag- 
nifying power of tradition, is utterly abortive, as much so in- 
deed as that of Kichaelis and Marsh, to explain it, by m^- 
peting an error of the translator, who mistook, as they aikg$, 
for the Dual the Siat, Emph. of the Aramaic original* On 
the other hand, while we admit the truth of the observation, 
that tradition is prone to nuignify, we resist its applica- 
tion to our gospel, although it is what Schuls, and also, with 
•ome scruple, Sieffert apply to the twofold account given 
«fl by Matthew ef Christ's feeding the multitude. The story, 
for example, which is told in the hiatory of the Crusades, of 
the mighty blow of King Conrad, who at one stroke hewed off 
the head and shoulders of a Turk, might have been transfer- 
red to this monarch from Godfrey of Bouillon's brave achiev- 
ment at the bridge of Antioch. (See Raumer*s Hohenstaufen, 
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and 1^ fiame ibct or sayidg, is brought forward several 
times hj thm Evangelist hhnscA^ it mast stUl, tbey eiNi- 
t»id> have been eacedoubled by ^aditioD. On the ques- 
tion, as it reiaftes to fkcts, we cttMiothere enter ; it wowM 
lead us into IO0 wide a field ; we iionfine ourselves ex«- 
.4sliiflively tothe sayisgs. Now, b^ond idl doubt, it is 
geing too 6r to affirm, thai our SiLviour, on several d^ 
fer«iit oeeaaions, did not express himself m the same 
or siioilar terns. If to suppose hu having done so^ 
when we ooDstdet the matter simply per «f , be to 
rappese trhat is not imptMi^r lor any teaeh^, it is 
fiyr less so in the following cases: 1st, When the 
acholars want ei^acity and power of comprehension* 
Sdly, When the audience frequently changes, as, fat 
rsample, in tiie iiistanoe befinre «s, the discourse is 
delivered at one tinne in Galilee, and at anoUier in 



II. 551y) althougli I do not eren hold that to be probable. 
Bat let it just be considered, whether the character of our 
govpelt would not sink belorw that of ftll other history, and be- 
ecMne « mers i^b df legeadi, the ncaaent the double aamu 
tiT0 of the feefiBg ef ^Ihe mnltiitude, if wkU^ Chritt himtelf 
makeM mention m Jus d%aomir$eMy Jklatt. xtL 9, 10 ; Mark viii 
19, 20, comes to be rcigarded as a fiction of tradition, and, of 
course, the speech of Ckristf which relates to it, asfahrictUed ! 
When Professor Sieffert, kt page 67 oi his work, says : ** We 
li«re, thiwighoBt, speak o6lyof«ut!h mistakes and erroneous 
■tatmests, as in widely mtotsi iron all retigions interest," 
that is vJuit w« eanaot «t ail understand* We may add, 
that li£re^ an4. in geoeEal wherever 'Dx, Sohuk is quoted^ 
Klener*s prize essay : Recensiores de -authentia Matthei ques- 
tiones, &c. Gott. 1832, p. ^, may be compared, inasmuch as 
the young industrious author has, alas 1 tooalayishly adhered 
to his views. 
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Judea, now in presence of the Pharisees, and no^ 
before the people, ddly, When what is spoken con- 
sists of sententious sayings. All these circumstances 
met in the case of Christ, and I shall only further 
make one observation upon the third point. 

The Hebrew term TttfD signifies 9^figuraJtwe expres- 
sian or proverb^ and, in like manner, both of these 
meanings are comprised in nra^tfiaay which is used 
by John. It signifies a parable^ or, in general, any 
brief aphorism ov proverb. Now it is the nature of 
a proverb to be often used. Steuchus calls axioms 
a perennial philosophy, because, on every fresh 
occasion, they spring up and evince their truth. 
When we are informed by the Rabbi Meir,* that of all 
his discourses, a third part was composed of D vl!WDj 
how is it possible to suppose but that he frequently 
repeated them ? Even the sayings of the Old Testa- 
ment assumed, in the eyes of the Jews, this axio- 
matic character, and hence it is, that we find them 
so frequently in their mouth, and even quoted with a 
ha vXv^^oi^p, the pious Hebrew believing that the 
Old Testament contained that perennial philosophy 
which, in experience, ever verifies itself anew. Let 
any one, for instance, compare in what a variety of 
connections the declaration. Is. vi. 9, 10, occurs, as in 
Matt. xiii. 14, John xii. 40, Acts xxviii. 6, and Rom. 
xi. 6. Now it is incontestable, that the same kind 
of standing sentiments are found again and again 
reiterated in the discourses of Christ throughout the 
three first gospels. We advert, in the first place, to 

* Talm. Tr. Sota, 9. c. 15. 
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that oft recurring : « He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear." Matt» xi. 15 ; xiii. 9. « The first shall be 
last, and the last first" Matt. xix. 30; xx. 16. 
<* Many are called but few chosen." Matt. xx. 16 ; 
xxii. 14. <' Except ye become as little children, y^ 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." Matt, 
xviii. 3 ; xix. 14. « He that taketh not his cross and 
followeth after me is not worthy of me." Matt* x. 
38 ; xvi. 24. " If thy right hand ofiend thee, cut it 
oflT." Matt. V. 30 ; xviii. 9. « A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit," &c. Matt, vii 18 ; xii. 33. 
" The Son of Man is come to save that which was 
lost." Matt, xviii. 11 ; ix. 13, comp. Luke xix. 10.* 
" If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed," &c. 
Matt. xvii. 20 ; xxi. 21. It is, however, just upon 
this last text that Schulz founds the objection against 
Matthew, of his being prone to make two things out 
of one ; we must, therefore, show, that such duplica- 
tions are equally to be met with in Luke, nay, that 
sentences of the kind were so prominent in the dis- 
course of Jesus, that even John could not avoid m<* 
troducing them. << If any man will come after me let 
him deny himself." Luke ix. 23; xiv. 27. « No 
man, when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with 
a vessel." Luke viii. 16 ; xi. 33. " Nothing is secret 
that shall not be made manifest" Luke viii. 17; 
xii. 2. << Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him shall the Son of Man also confess before the 



ft To these repetitions of the self same sayings, with little 
or no modification, belongs also Mat. y. 31, xix. 7, although 
it be not precisely an axiom. 
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angels ^ God.'' Luke xii. 8 ; is. 26. *' Wiiosoerer 
eotaitetk U^iself shall be nbaaed," &c Luke xhr. 11 ; 
xiriii. 14. Nor are ibere wa&ting sentences wbacdi 
even Jokn has in common widi the first gospels. 
^ He thiA reeeiTeth whonsoever I send, repeivetk 
me.'' Jt>hB xiii. W ; Luke x. 16 ; Matt %. 40. « He 
that iadeth los life shall lose it^*' &c. Mat x. 99* 
Luke ivii. dd ; John xtL 2&. « The serrant Is not 
greater than his Lent," occurs in this Evangefist 
twice* and the second time in a very remarkable 
way, for Christ calls to mind his having once befiire 
uttered it, so that we have here tiie clearest proof 
of his having frequently reiterated his sayings, John 
xdk. I6| xw. 20; Mat x. 24; Luke wl 40. Ft- 
nally, we have to mention the remarkable dedara- 
tion, Mat xi* 27, which Christ partidliy repeats, 
xxviu. 18, and to whidi various aJtusions are to be 
found in John iii. aS; vi. 46^ vii. 29, frc. Yet, 
wen in Ae 4ieikm of Jnhn, whieh is of so diverse a 
ekurader from thai of ike resit ^affinf^ preciseiy 
similar ure rqxaied, and some sf them even with a 
reminiseenee of hailing been already used ; John vii. 
34; viii. 21; xiiL 33; x.i^i iii. 14; viii. 28; xii. 
32 ; T. 36 ; x* 25 ; the expression, eke sieepeih, 
which Christ uses in the case of Mnrui* daughter. 
Mat. IX. 24» he ftgatn applies to Lazarus, John ix. 
11. Upon a ixmnpsman of all these passages, and 
many ti&ore sught have been here collected, it must 
be evident to every unprejudiced mind : 1st, How 
totally destitute of foundation is the assertion of Dr. 
Schulz and others, that the duplication of Christ's 
sayings is in any way peculiar to Matthew; and, 
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2d}y» How erroBeous is tbe meAod of critidsm now 
current which judges of our SaTiour^s sayings accord- 
ing to the rule of the rhetoricians, rob xonA x«i»6^ 
instead of, according to the oriental and popular 
maxim, reb aureb vt^i rm aurwi, and in this way refines 
to hear of their having been repeated, or at least sets 
that down as a thing merdy possible, but which did 
not actually take place. 

The dd point which wie hare still to enforce, re- 
spects the general character of the Sermon on the 
Mount, as given by Luke, when compaied widi that 
of Matthew. For, if it were possible to shew, tint, 
judging by the coherence of the discourse in his re- 
port, the former was better informed with respect to 
it than the latter Evangelist, th^i, certainly, we 
would necessarily be disposed to allow that the say- 
ings which he has reported in another position, did 
not, in truth, originally form any component port of 
the Sermon on the Mount ; and the assertion of the 
sporiousnessof Matthew's Gospel would hereby obtain 
new confirmation. Should it, however, on the other 
hand, appear that, in general, the fonn of the ser- 
mon in Luke, creates the feeHog that there is a want 
of a fidthfol report, while, on the contrary, that of Mat- 
thew is more p^ect, an additional weight is thrown 
into the scale in fovourof Matthew's authenticity; 
and, what is of no small consequenee, we leam the ae« 
oessity of bringing to the isolated parallds in Luke, 
the presupposition which their fragmentary character 
corroborates, that they do not stand in their original 
place. Now, the preference in point of originality^ 
we can with the less reserve accord tis Matthew's 
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version of the Sennon on the Mount, inasmuch as 
the advocates of Luke, in these days, have already 
more or less conceded it. True, that Schulz, and 
likewise Olshaaseii, are for finding in the third 
Evangelist our Lord's discourse in its primitive 
shape ; « the former of these scholars, however, has 
not, it b clear, investigated the subject in detail ; and 
although the talents and ingenuity of the second en- 
able him every where to knit the detached threads 
skiliully together, he still does so, in a way which 
rather surprises than satisfies. The fragmentary 
character of the piece in Luke, is, in the first place, 
indicated by the Evangelist himself, at the 27th verse, 
where the words dXX* bfm TSyot roTg &xovov<fiVt as even 
Olshausen admits, mark a gap, and at the d9tb, 
where the ihn Ss irofaPoXiiv auro/j;, shews indubitably 
that the Evangelist had certain parabolical dicta in 
his mind, but that he did not well know what was 
their proper place. We need not suppose that the 
dicta contained in vers. 39, 40, did not originally be- 
long to the Sermon on the Mount ; the d9th rather 
seems to indicate, that what forms the subject of the 
admonition, Mat. vii. 15, was meant to be expressed ; 
but whereas, in the latter Evangelist, this admonition 
fidls in with entire propriety, the texts of Luke which 
we have cited stand out of all connection, and that 
which properly belongs to the subject of them, and 
which Matthew places in natural and ijnmediate union, 



* Olshausen : " Matthew appended kindred matter ; Luke 
has preserved the substance of the discourse which Christ 
delivered on the occasion. 
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at Til. 16, is first brought forward by Luke, at v. 43, 
and there in a state of disjunction) after he has inserted 
is the interval, without any coherence, what Mat* 
ttew, c. vii, 3, delii^ers in appropriate connection 
^th vers, 1st and 2d of that chapter. The imperfec- 
tion of the report in Luke is also evinced by v. 46, 
and the beatitudes, v. 20, We have already men- 
tioned tha\, with regard to the beatitudes, Olshausen 
feels himself compelled to allow the superiority of 
the report of Matthew, and hence, in this respect, to 
consider it as the more original. Schleiermacher 
expresses himself very strongly upon the fragmen- 
tary character of the piece in Luke, saying, • 
^ Our reporter appears to have had a less favour- ^ 
able position for hearing, and hence not to have , 
caught all that was said, and here and there to have 
lost the thread of discourse ; he may also have 
been longer of noting it down, when much had al- 
ready escaped him." In like manner de Wette^ 
says, << We find in Luke traces of his having merely 
quoted from memory, and with little fidelity, what is 
found in its original form in Matthew," which assertion 
he afterwards makes quotations from the Sermon to 
confirm. The latest opponent of the authenticity of 
Matthew also finds himself forced to the following con« 
elusion : ^< That as to several of Luke's parallels with 
the Sermon on the Mount, we must needs remain du- 
bious to which of the two Evangelists they originally 
belonged ; and that the Sermon on the Mount is not 

* Ueber die Schriften des Lukasj t. 89. 
*> Elnleituog in das N. T. t. 162. 
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abogetber one of those whieh most openly manifest 
^heir eompilatory charaeter.** Now, these afibns- 
sioDs conduce not a little to corroborate what we 
ibnnerly remarked upon the relation between, the 
parallels in Luke, and the report in Maftthew, an<t 
constitute, as we said, no slender contribution to the 
eTidences for the authenticity of the Srst gosp^. 
For, supposing that really to be, what it must needs 
appear to any one who reads and acquiesces in the 
work of Sieffert,. so confused and adulterated, and m 
original delineation^ so contemptible a gospel, how 
' eomes it to pass that the unknown author from whom 
it (H'oceeds, who is in every particular worse inform- 
ed than Luke, and who elsewhere is incapable of 
stating a single fact, either in its proper place, or 
without perplexity, has yet communicated a cKscoavse 
of such considerable length, with so much greater 
fidelity, order, and propriety, and delivered the de* 
tached sentences, scattered up and down in the gos- 
pels of Luke and Mark, in a connection so ingeiuoos^ 
and so accordant with the ^urit of Christ ? 

From these inveatigations we have gained, with as' 
much certainty as in such cases m attainaUe, the re* 
sttlt, that the sermon, as it lies before us, is in att ita 
parts original, at least that nothing decisive can be 
argiied against the supposition of its originality. We 
do not indeed mean by that to maintain, that Mattfaeir 
has preserved to us all tiiat Christ delivered upon 
the occasion. For^ just as the speedies of the Sa- 

* Sieffert Uber dezi Urspming' des erst«n Kaiionischen 
Eyang^ims, 1832, s. 80. 
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viourm John, tskey &r iastaiiee^ the eonferenee witli 
Nioodemus, are, for tbe most part, to be riewed 
mere^ as extvacts, m> fikewise m the pf cMnt caw. 
Upon this ktter gconad we viB also take mv elfeiioe, 
if here and there the eonnection oonee leas AiAne&j 
into ¥iew.* 

We now proceed to iadioate the traiii of ideas m 
the discourse, ia doing which, we most, on the one 
hand, keep in view the observation we have just made» 
ud, on the other, remember that the order in a dts- 
course of Christ's ought not to be confounded witii 
the logical disposition of a sermon. It is not aoeerd-^ 
ing to the rules which determine that, that Christ 
delivers his discourses ; the only logic he obsares is 
that (ji the heart. It would be vain to seek any 
strict CO* or sub-ordination ; and we must be satisfied 
if we can only trace the thread that guides from one 
idea to another. The same is the ease in tiie long 
contiDuous discourses given by John, and in tito 
prayer, John xvii. Among the plans of dmpod^est 
whi(A others have proposed, we, ibr the sake of bre- 
vity, pass over those of Schuster, Faiulus> HaBe,b 
Kaiser, * and shall only advert to those whidi have 
been given by Grosse and Jentzen. According to the 

> On this subject, see Ferf, Specimen Critico-Theol. in 
£t. Matth. Trag. Bat. 1799, p. 196, sq. 

^ Leben. Jetiu, s. 83. 

* Gnindriss der Neutestament: HenneneatilE, a. 170. (Teiitf, 
Hhetorik, s. 200. Kaiser, with complete originality, sufipasei' 
that the Lord's prayer forms tbe central point of tbe Sermon, 
and that in it tbe same schema returns which lies at the founda- 
tion of tbe whole diseoursek That there is a very intimate re- 
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former,* the theme lies in chap. v. 48 : << Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect;" chap, v. 17 — 47, declares in what perfection 
consists ; chap. vL 1 — 8, by what endeavour^ in ^ood 
works man attains perfection ; vi. 19. — ^vii.- 12» by 
what endeavours, in the general conduct of life, he 
attains perfection ; vii. 13 — 27 forms the conclusion. 
The very obvious fault of this division in separating 
good works from the general conduct of life, has been 
censured by Jentzen^ who states the contents as 
follows: The fundamental theme is, Msravoe/rc* 
liyyiKs yflb^ ij jSatf/Xg/a rStv ou^ai/Sv. v. 1 — 16, Delinea- 
tion of the nature of the kingdom of Christ; v. 17 — 
48, Censure of the false exposition of the law by the 
Pharisees ; vi. 1 — 18, Piety does not consist in mere 
external worship; vi, 19. — vii. 12, Rebuke of sundry 
other vices prevalent at the time among the Jews ; 
viL 13 — 27, The conclusion. In our view of the 
connection, we agree with Obhausen, this difference 
alone excepted, that whatever in the train of thought 
he places to the credit of the Evangelist, we derive 
from Christ himself: 

1st, Character of the disciples of the new kingdom 
of God, their fate and position in the world, v. 1 — 16. 

2d, Relation of the new to the old covenant. The 



lation of the whole discourse to the Lord's prayer, as its heart 
—and that the Sermon on the Mount is, as it were, the antitype 
of the promulgation of the law on Sinai, is also supposed by 
Stier. (Andeutungen, u. s. w. 1. 104.) 

« De Concilio quod Christus, etc Gott. 1818. 

^ De Indole ac ratione Orationis Montana. Lubecas, 1819^ 
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law expounded according to the Spirit, in contrast 
with the Pharisaical mode of interpreting it according 
to the letter ; showing also what it is to fulfil the law 
of God in all its extent and strictness, v. 17 — 48. 

3d, The one sole motive of truly right action, 
i. e. a regard to God^ exemplified in the three species 
of what, in pharisaical piety, are, by way of eminence, 
denominated good works, viz. alms-giving, fasting, 
and prayer, vi. 1 — 18. 

4th, Warning against servitig God with a heart 
divided betwixt earthly and heavenly things; That 
which is divine must predominate, vi. 19 — 34. 

5th, Detached exhortations to self-examination, wise 
behaviour towards one's neighbour, and prayer, with 
an inference in the 12th verse, comprising in a single 
rule our whole duty to our brethren, vii, 1 — 12. 

6tb, Admonition to be strenuous in the way of 
salvation, and warning against hypocrisy: exhorta^^ 
tion to evince by deeds what we have heard and be- 
lieved, vii. 13—27. 

The connection is particularly demonstrable in the 
iniroitus^ and in the peroratio, where we are able, for 
the most part, without any violence, to trace from 
clause to clause the progress of the thought. 

What led our Saviour to choose these for the 
topics of his discourse, is a subject upon which we 
shall aflerwards touch in the introduction to the 
fifth chapter. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

THE PERSONS TO WHOM THE DISCOURSE WAS 
ADDRESSED. 

The question here, arises, whether the discourse 
was addressed solely to the narrower circle of the 
Apostles, or to the whole multitude of people that 
crowded around the Saviour. The accounts of the 
Evangelists leave no doubt upon the subject. Because, 
when Matthew says, ir^tfriTJov aur^ 0/ fia^rai a\>rov 
and Luke svd^ai ^ovi 6f6aXfi,oiji aurov s/; rot)( [Mtdr^ag 
auroD, IXs^s, these expressions by no means prove 
that he spoke only to the larger circle of the iMxAnrah 
that l'x>^i /jM^nruv^ Luke vi. 17, from which the 
vX^&oi roD XccoD is there distinguished ; for at the end 
of the sermon, Matthew tells us, vii. 28, how power- 
fully the ox^oi were impressed with his doctrine, and 
Luke, who is wont, not unfrequently, to substitute 
TisUi for o;^Xo/, says c. vii. 1, that all his sayings 
were s/; ras axaag rov XaoD. That the discourse 
was chiefly directed to the o;^Xo/, we also, however, 
cannot affirm, inasmuch as Luke distinguishes the 
jUM^roi from the XcUsy and we are told that Jesus 
« lifted up his eyes on hb disciples.'' Besides which, 
the text, at least according to Luke, seems of itself 
to favour the supposition that the Apostles were prin- 
cipally addressed. Thus, before the sermon, Luke 
relates the election of the Apostles, and does not, 
until after this transaction, make Christ descend from 
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the top of the mountain to the level placet and there 
speak. There are also sentiments in the discourse 
which certainly could not be addressed to the mixed 
bands of people, who, for the most part, had only 
congregated for the purpose of having their sick 
healed ; nay, which could scarcely be intended 
even for all the /jm^tcu. For instance, c. v. 13, 14^ 
¥ii. 6. Under these circumstances, we are compelled 
to seek out some middle view, which may reconcile the 
two opinions. Such a view readily presents itself, 
when we reflect upon the matter, per se, and, more- 
over, results from a consideration of the circumstances 
attendant upon the choosing of the Apostles, men- 
tioDcd by Luke as having preceded the sermon. 

The iact that that Evangelist places the election of 
the Apostles before the sermon, is such, as we al- 
ready hinted, Sec. I., that if we hold the identity of the 
piece in Matthew, with that in Luke, the authenticity 
of the former becomes extremely doubtful, while, if 
we maintain its authenticity, we are obliged to explain 
the discourse in the latter along with the election of 
the Apostles, as a subsequent occurrence. The state 
of the case is this: While both Luke and Mark 
relate to us the vocation of Levi (of whom we pre- 
suppose that he is the same person with Matthew,) 
to the discipleship, as taking place anterior to the 
sermon on the Mount, Matthew himself gives no ac- 
count of it before the ninth chapter, u e. on the low- 
est estimate, according to Bengel's Harmony, several 
days later. Now, if it must be supposed that Matthew, 
in like manner, conceived the election of the Apos- 
tles as prior to the sermon on the Mount, although 
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he takes no notice of it either here or anywhere else, 
how shall we explain the fact, that we find him a few 
days after his vocation again sitting at the receipt 
of custom, and that Christ, without the least allusion 
to any earlier acquaintance, then, as if for the first 
time, calls upon him permanently to espouse his cause ? 
If, again, we desire to evade this difficulty, and draw 
from the silence of Matthew with respect to the.elec-* 
tion of the Apostles, the conclusion that it did not in 
point of fact take place before the sermon on the 
Mount, which he reports, then we are compelled to re- 
gard the discourse in Luke, as different and posterior 
in point of time, which, however, for the reasons 
given. Sec I., we cannot do. The incompatibility 
of the posterior date of the vocation of Matthew, in the 
first Gospel, with the prior date of the election of the 
Apostles, is one chief ground upon which Sieffert rests 
the attack which he makes upon the authenticity of 
that Gospel. He says, p. 64, " Such never would 
have been the account of the Apostle himself. Much 
more is it evident from this, that the narrator was 
ignorant of the time when the calling of the Apostles 
took place. Otherwise, he could not possibly have 
fallen into the mistake not only of confounding, or 
rather transferring into his book what tradition had 
already confounded, the vocation of Levi the publican, 
the son of Alpheus, with the vocation of Matthew, 
but even, of entering this transaction in the place it oc- 
cupies after the sermon on the Mount, where, upon 
a comparison of the accounts given by Mark and 
Luke, of the choosing of the twelve Apostles, it has 
a very suspicious appearance." Again, p. 66, " Af-. 
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ter this elucidation of the only narrative, from which 
one might have anticipated that the personality of the 
author, if that author had been Matthew, would in 
some way have been observable, but which, on the 
contrary, is almost sufficient by itself to demonstrate 
that the Gospel, at least in its present shape, was not 
the production of the said Apostle, we now look 
around to other parts of it, in order to see whether 
there also similar traces may not perhaps occur, 
proving the book to have arisen from the communica- 
tions of others, and not from the personal observation 
of the writer." 

In reply to these doubts, we remark, in the first 
place, that we see no reason why, even if the common 
supposition of a formal election of the Apostles an- 
terior to the sermon on the Mount, be maintained, 
the matter may not be conceived in ,the way which 
Bengel, in his Harmony, and many of a more ancient 
date^ have represented, and which we shall forthwith 
somewhat more at large detail. From the circumstan- 
ces in connection with which, Matthew c. ix. relates his 
vocation, we must suppose that his tax-office was 
situate at one of the ferries of the Jordan, or upon 
the shore of the sea of Galilee ; for Christ finds him 
in the neighbourhood of Capernaum. Now, if Mat- 
thew really dwelt in this quarter, he must have had 
frequent opportunities of seeing Christ, and might 
often have been a listener to his discourse. But the 
sermon on the Mount was also delivered in the vi- 
cinity of Capernaum; Jesus, it appears, was on his re- 
turn thither, after an absence of unknown duration in 
another part of the country, and bb arrival induced his 
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former adherents in the quarter to go forth and wel« 
come him. Among the rest was Matthew, who 
must at the time have been acquainted with Christ, 
for otherwise he could not have been elected one of 
the Twelve at all. This election, we can easily sup- 
pose to have been a surprising and unexpected event 
to himself; and as he had merely mixed in the crowd 
of the fLo^rirouy for the purpose of greeting the be- 
loved Rabbi upon his return, he could not, of 
course, even although he had received the high call, 
agree at once to stay with Jesus, but required to re- 
turn home in order to discharge the obligations con- 
nected with his business of tax-gatherer. Just as that 
disciple, who, upon being called to follow Christ, replied, 
" Suffer me first to go and bury my father," so also 
may Matthew have said to him, " Suffer me first to 
make the necessary arrangements for following you ;" 
more especially considering that, immediately after 
the sermon, Jesus descended the mountain to Ca- 
pernaum, and tarried in the vicinity ; and thus when, 
a few days afterwards, he was again leaving the town, 
and found the publican, who had wound up his 
business in the interval, sitting at the receipt of 
custom, he then summoned him to espouse his cause. 
Upon this Matthew prepared a feast, — a farewell en- 
tertainment, as it would appear, for his friends — and 
joined himself to Jesus for good and all. Should it 
be urged, in objection to this view, that 'AxoXo6^s/ /loi 
amounts to a proper apostolical election, we deny the 
truth of the statement, for the same call had been al- 
ready given to Peter and Andrew and John and 
James, before the delivery of the sermon on the 
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'Mount, and was by no means confined to the Twelve, 
(Matt. xix. 21.) It would be a better objection to say, 
that the narrative of Matthew is so framed, that we 
can nowhere mark the traces of an earlier acquaint- 
ance ; but an earlier acquaintance must at any rate 
be supposed; for if Matthew had not previous- 
ly even known Jesus, how could he at once have 
consented to follow him ? In the case of Peter, that 
former acquaintance which John mentions, c i. 42. 
preceded his calling (Luke v. 4.). We do not even 
need to refer the abruptness of Matthew's account 
to the peculiar simplicity of his style of narration. 
'The account which John gives us, c. i. 40 — 45, of 
the collecting of the first disciples, is no less abrupt. 
In this manner, therefore, the difficulty, regarded by 
SieflTert as insurmountable, is easily removed, even 
when we adhere to the opinion usually held as to 
the election of the Apostles. Moved, however, by 
the language of Luke, I agree in part, although not 
entirely, withthe view of that transaction which has been 
brought forward by Schleiermacher. When we read 
how this Evangelist, while he relates at large the heal- 
ing of the sick, v. 17 — 19, compresses the description of 
the act of election into a single participle, ixki^dfitvog, 
how he mentions their being denominated Apostles, as 
having taken place at a former period, ou; xai amtfrokovg 
oit¥6/Aaffty how the whole stress of his words ^Is 
upon the verbumfinitum s <rr 9) \*kI rS^ov mdmv, and 
how, moreover, the subsequent discourse contains no- 
thing which adapts it exclusively for a consecration- ser« 
mon, we cannot well resolve to regard the election in 
question, as having been a very formal transaction, 
lint are led to the following view, which harmonizes 
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with many other circumstances, and which I hold ta 
be correct. I do not believe, with Schleiermacfaer, 
tliat the connection of the Twelve with their Master, 
formed itself, by accident and slow degrees, into a 
closer and more intimate one, but rather that Jesus^ 
with a reference to the number of the tribes, had from 
the first resolved to select twelve regular disciples, 
(John XV. 16). It is m}- opinion, however, that the 
actual discrimination of the Twelve from the o^>.of 
juMhiTuvy just before the sermon on the Mount, was 
rather casual than otherwise, occasioned by that ser- 
mon, and hence not a transaction gone about in a yery 
^ formal manner. Jesus designed in this discourse to 
exhibit the ideal of a citizen of the kingdom of 
God ; with such a subject he could not address him- 
self to the mixed crowd of people, who, for the most 
\ part, had only gathered around him for the sake of the 
sick ; even among the fAaSriraty there were doubtless 
many who had yet too little susceptibility for the 
doctrine. The Twelve, whom he meant some time 
; after to send forth, were the most susceptible. And 
; just as on other occasions, he speaks to his disciples, 
] though still designing what he sa3rs to reach also the 
I multitude (Luke xvi. 14 ; xii. 41,) the same is the case 
; here. He now, for the first time, selects the Twelve 
\ from the larger number, places them nearest in a 
'■ semicircle around him, and allows the other disciples, 
! with the people, to take their station farther dis- 
tant. If we suppose this to have been the course of 
the transaction, it agrees exactly with the language of 
Luke, where the choosing of the Apostles is related 
in the participle, and Christ's taking his position in 
the verbum finitum. Nor is there any contradiction 
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in Mark, who appears to inform us of a proper ei 
tion of Apostles. The preference over both, ho\ 
ever, is due to Matthew, when he passes this transac* 
tion, as of minor importance, in silence, and does not 
introduce his enumeration of the Apostles until the 
tenth chapter,, on occasion of their being sent forth ; 
for the apostolic call was more confirmed by their 
mission, than by their being separated from the rest 
upon the Mount. In that tenth chapter, as among 
the expositors of the sermon, Grotius justly observes, 
we first find the initiation discourse, which many 
supposed the sermon on the Mount to be. 

Now, if at this point, we look back upon the question 
from which we set out, viz. How it comes to pass that 
Matthew does not relate his being called away fix)m his 
tax-ofi[ice, until some time subsequent to the sermon on 
the Mount, and his vocation to the apostleship, we shall 
be able, having no longer any peculiarly solemn 
transaction to think of, to account with greater ease 
for his returning, even after his election, to his busi- 
ness. While this inquiry, therefore, has enabled us, 
on the one hand, to vindicate the historical delinea- 
tion of Matthew, it has likewise given us, on the other, 
such an ansfrer to the question, whether the sermon 
on the Mount was addressed to the disciples or the 
people, as reconciles the two opinions. For we thus* 
find, that it was addressed to all the disciples and 
adherents of the Saviour ; inasmuch, however, as the 
church at that time consisted mainly of the Twelve, \ 
and only, in various inferior degrees, included the rest f 
of the audience, it was to the Twelve that it was princi* 
pally addressed, a drcumstance which was probably in- 
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timated by the senses, the eye of the Saviour generally 
resting upon the narrow circle around him, and only 
now and then extending to those at a greater distance. 
This view we likewise find in the. expositors 
of antiquity, among whom Chrysostom, with equal 
point and accuracy, thus speaks: *£m/d^ yit^ rh 

t^ofM¥Oiv\ rm fia^firuv rhv %o^^y vvo<fTri<fafi6wg ^§hg 
ixshovg iFWitrcu roug Xoyoo^, h rji le^hg aurouj 5/aXs^8/ luU 
roTg XoivoTg d^atfi roTg ts^oh^at. &^odiov<fi ruv Xeyo/tb^v, 
&¥8i!Fa^^ yivi<f0ou Ta^agxsudt^w rt^g ftXotto^tag r^v &- 
datncaTJav^ Among the older exegetical writers there 
are some who labour expressly to shew the applica- 
bility of the precepts here given to all classes of 
Christians without exception. Thus the author of the 
Opus Imperfectum, in mentioning an exposition of 
Mat. vi. 11, according to which the text would apply 
solely to the Apostles, says in his 14th Homily: Sed ita 
debemus aptare doctrinam Christi, ut omnes in ea 
proficiant, ne forte communis medidna justitise, quae 
ad salutem omnium est preparata, dum aut paucis aat 
nulli prodest, inveniatur esse superflua.^ In the Ca- 

* For, as the crowd was of the oommoii folk, and sach 
as were still creeping npon the ground, he placed his dis- 
ciples before him, and to them addressed his words ; but, in 
addressing them, he prepares the doctrine of wisdom for be- 
coming acceptable likewise to all the rest, who stood no less 
in want of his instruction. 

^ This very author, however, as we have already hinted, 
adopts the opinion of Augustine, that the discourse in JUat- 
thew is different from that in Luke, and hence he says the 
former, delivered upon the mountain, and which is more spi- 
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tholic church, on the other hand, alter the growth 
of the opinion, that our Saviour here delivers con^ 
cilia evanffelicoy and not prmcepia^ it became the 
prevuling view that the discourse was designed ex- 
dusively for the Apostles. To the ©x^o^ says Mal- 
donatus, he but preached the /teravoi/H. By the 
majority in the Protestant church, the words of the 
Introitus, at least, so far as the 17th verse, were re- 
ferred specially to the Apostles. The Socinians alone 
contest this view, and assail the argument derived by 
many from the 12th verse, where it is alleged that the 
words, rou; «]fo^^ra; rou; ^^6 uftwv, can only refer to such 
persons as stand in the same relation to the Chris- 
tian, which the prophets did to the Jewish church. 
Protestants, however, have always been unanimous 
in maintaining that, for the most part, the discourse 
pourtrays generally the character of the citizen of 
God's kingdom. Calov is disposed to apply even 
the words in ver. 13, to all Christians, while Melanc- 
thon interprets them exclusively of the muniis doC' 
toris. So far as I know, Zacharise* was the first who 
broached the idea that the whole discourse was intended 
as the consecration sermon of the Apostles, an idea 
which Pott and K. Ch. L. Schmidt in the Exeg.Beitra- 
gen, Th. ii. afterwards developed. It is chiefly Rau 
who has endeavoured to overthrow the exegetical 
arguments of Pott. On the other hand, by far the 

ritual, (an a ready instance we have here r«>«>;^«) rf imif»mri) 
waa intended for the apostles, but the latter delivered upon the 
plain, and which is in a lower strain, for the people, and hence 
we hare hut §! wrtt^oi 

» Bibl. Theologie, 1775, Theil iv. s. 458. 
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greater number, both of supernaturalist and ration* 
alist interpreters, unite in the view, that the dis- 
course was addressed to the adherents of Christ in 
general, and contains a delineation of the character- 
istics of the true disciple of Jesus ; and, proceeding on 
this supposition, even Fleck has made use of it in 
his Book De Regno Divino, Lips. 1829, to shew 
what, according to the doctrine of Christ, ought to 
be the character of a citizen of the kingdom of God. 
Fleck declares himself to be of the same opinion with 
Schleiermacher, about the choosing of the Apostles.* 



SECTION FOURTH. 

THE RELATION OP THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT TO 
THE GOSPEL SYSTEM, AND ITS DOCTRINAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE IN GENERAL. 

C While the English deists, like the Emperor Julian 
in ancient times, borrowed mainly from the sermon 
on the Mount the weapons they employed in at- 
tacking Christianity, that sermon has, by Sociriians 
and the Rationalists of Germany, who, whether con- 
sciously or not, still occupy Kant's point of view, 
been considered as the finest relic of the purior ti/pus 
dodrincB Christiana, and as serving to evince how 
greatly the genuine doctrine of the Master, even in 
soberness and practical utility, is distinguished from 
the mysticism of John and the Judaism of Paul. It 
is to the sermon on the Mount they appeal in order 

■ De Regno Divino, p. 196. 
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to shew that, according to Christ's own expressions^ 
neither that mystical fellowship with God and the 
Saviour, so much dwelt upon by the former, nor even 
Paul's doctrine of faith in the atonement, wrought 
out by Christ's obedience unto death, can possibly be 
the central point of Christianity. An inquiry into 
the relation in which this portion of the gospel stands 
to the entire Christian scheme of salvation, such as 
at the close of the last century Hess found occasion 
to institute, has hence, in these out times, become 
more peculiarly necessary.* 

Now, the first question we have to ask is, whence 
the Rationalist derives his confidence of being able 
to present us with what we may depend upon as 
truly the purior doctrinse ChrisdansB typus ? From 
what kind of critical views, with respect to the Gos- 
pelsy does he set out in the attempt? The three 
first he considers as the ofl&pring of an uncertdn 
and wavering tradition, which occasionally added 
foreign matter to the words of the Saviour, omitted 
much that was essential, and modified the rest ; and, 
with respect to John, that his authenticity is at least 
dubious. Such are the sentiments of the greater 
part of our rationalist divines $ and, by holding them, 
they manifestly forego the only firm basis on which it 
is possible to raise a system of the original doc- 
trine of Christ. Supposing, however, the apostolical 
origin of Matthew and John to be conceded, still, with 
the views generally entertdned as to the historical 
character of the Evangelists, the uncertainty attend- 

^ Se(B Flatt's Magazin fur Dogm. a. Mor. S. 6 & 6r 
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ing an attempt of the kind supposed, cannot be 
very greatly diminished even for tb ose who make 
that concession. For, in the first place, as regards 
John, this disciple, they tell us, led by the mystical 
tendency of his mind, has transformed the simple and 
rational Jesus into quite another person from what he 
really was, and from what the first Gospels describe 
him to have been. Such is the opinion which a great 
number of our present theologiims make no scruple tc 
express. But if whatever dtstinguMes the Christ q^ 
John from the Christ of synoptical divinesy has been 
superadded by ihefantastie disciple rflove^ let those 
who hold this opinion also confess, which, to be con- 
sistent, they must do, that scarcely did ever historian 
treat his subject in a more romantic and arbitrary 
way. Nor is the assertion free from evil consequences 
in regard to the first Gospels ; for in sundry pas* 
sages of these, the Saviour speaks of himself and of 
his relation to believers in a like mystical manner as 
in John, Matt. xi. 25 — 27 ; xxviii. 18 ; x. 89 ; xviii. 
20, &c. Now such passages must, on the same 
principle, be placed to the credit of Matthew, or 
of his anonymous informers, although it certainly 
seems difficult to explain, how the very marked pe- 
culiarity of John should have been impressed upon 
the words of Jesus, by individuals of a character so 
different as the authors of the three first narratives. 
It would be much more easy to suppose that, from 
the less intimate footing on which they stood, they 
have left out many a profound saying of the Saviour. 
The following, however, will appear the most credi- 
ble conclusion : <* If it be true that, led astray by the 
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mystical and fantastic bent of bis mind, John has con* 
verted the rational Jesus into sometbitjg totally dif- 
ferent from what he really was, it is but natural to 
think that the other a{)06tles, who were infected with 
far grosser Jewish prejudices, must have done the 
same. Jn fact, abstracting the few mysterious sayings 
from Matthew, which we have already quoted, there 
renoain still as many of the same description, which 
cannot be made to suit the sober character of Jesus» 
and which clearly betray that, just as the fourth 
Evangelist endeavoured, by blending in his history 
the mystic notions he entertained of the Deity, to 
elevate his master above what he himself pretended to 
be, so did the authors of the three first accounts, by 
applying to him expressions from the common Jewish 
creed with which .they were familiar. Such is the 
case when Christ informs us, in the precise terms in 
which the Jew was wont to describe his Messias, 
That he will come again in the clouds of heaven, 
sitting upon the throne, and encircled by angels ; and 
when he promises to his disciples that they should 
judge the tribes of Israel upon twelve thrones, and so 
on. That these and similar expressions have been 
palmed upon Christ, nay, that what he and others 
who figure in the history really said, has been incon- 
ceivably adulterated, may be conjectured from the 
single fact, that in no less than sixteen passages 
throughout the three Gospels, mention is made of a 
prediction of Christ with respect to his resurrection, 
and that is frequently coupled with the intimation, 
that he would rise in three days, whereas he certainly 
never said so, but only perhaps, that the doctrine he 
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had taught would begin properly to flourish after his 
death. It is a particularly striking &£t, that Christ 
himself, afler his resurrection, alludes to his having 
foretold it before his death, Luke xxiv. 40, and that 
even the Pharisees appealed before Pilate to the same 
prediction. « Sir, we remember that that deceiver 
said, while he was yet alive, after three days I will 
rise again," Matt, xxvii. 63. Now, if in all these 
passages, both tradition, which always deals so arbi- 
trarily with what is entrusted to its keeping, and 
also the fancy of the first preachers of the gospel, 
have modified in so totally wilful a manner even the 
speeches of Christ, we have a just right to suppose, 
that those dicta probantia which might perhaps be 
brought from the first Gospels, to prove that Jesus 
gave himself out for a superhuman being, are in like 
manner to be ascribed to tradition, or to the fancy of 
the Judaizing apostles." So judges the rationalist, — 
but let him then, at least, allow that, renouncing all 
idea of discovering the primitive doctrine of Christ, 
he is compelled to acknowledge, that from narratives, 
such as he describes the gospels to be, it is impossible 
to say with certainty either what Christ was, or what 
he taught. When all the deeds in a process have 
been vitiated^ nojudgmteni can he passed. 

And further, with respect to the objection, that in 
the portion of Scripture which is to be our theme, no 
allusion is made to the shibboleth of Paul's doctrine 
of the atonement, as in general the intimations given 
of it elsewhere, in the three first Gospels, are of a doubt- 
ful kind, let it be remembered, in the first place, that, 
0n the one hand, that doctrine of the atonement has 
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its seat no less in the Epistles of Peter and John, than 
in tiiose of Paul ; and, on the other, that whatever in- 
timations are given of it in the three first Gospels, as 
many, or even more, are contained in the fourth. We 
must take into account, however, what Christ declar« 
ed with respect to those whom he sent forth as mes- 
seogers. That his own end was near, he was aware ; 
he told them that he should sow, but others should 
reap, John iv. 87, that his disciples should do great- 
er works than he had done, John xiv. 12. He also 
declared, that he that received them would recdve 
him ; He that heard them, would hear him ; and that 
where the defence of the truth required, the Father 
himeeif would speak through them ; but that, for that 
end, a peculiar divine operation would take place 
upon them, for which they required to tarry before 
they were fit to go forth as instructors ; that the Spi- 
rit which would then come to them, would lead them 
into the whole compass of truth, recalling with live- 
liness to their memory what they had already heard, 
and communicating to them what they had not as yet 
been able to comprehend, (|3a<rra^f/y,) Matt. x. 40 ; 
Lttke X. 16 ; Matt. x. 19 ; Luke xxiv. 49 ; Acts i. 8 ; 
John xvi. 12 and 13. Now, what is the import of 
these declarations ? Unless, perhaps, with a wilful- 
ness, elsewhere unexampled, we look upon them 
all as having been dressed up, and put into the 
mouth of our Saviour, they imply that during 
the brief period of his walk upon earth, he 
did not disdose to his disciples the whole truths 
of salvation. Nay, when he tells them that they 
*« could not now bear" all the things he had to «ay 
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to them, we must suppose, that just the most impor- 
tant, that which it required the Spirit to explain, was 
kq)t back. Now, if such be the ease, we can no longer 
be surprised, that his own discourses, and among the 
rest, the sermon on the Mount, give either n6 intima^ 
tion at all, or only here and there, an occasional one, of . 
what is contained at large in the apostolical writings. 
I willingly admit, that many a wherefore obtrudes it- 
self, when we take this view of the matter ; but we 
cannot too frequently recollect, that even the man 
who regards Jesus, only in his human aspect, and 
contends for no more than the providential character 
of his appearance upon earth, will no less find where* 
fares enough to which it will be hard for him to 
discover a satis^tory answer. How, for instance, can 
the Christian rationalist explain, why He whom God 
sent to save all the generations of the human race, 
tarried scarcely three years as an instructor among 
men, and never crossed the narrow confines of 
Judea? 

Finally, when we hear the rationalism of Germany, 
pronounce this discourse of our Saviour, a master 
piece of practical morality, we are much more sur- 
prised than at Chubb, Morgan, Mandeville^ and 
other English deists, quoting it as a proof how im- 
practicable the Christian religion is in a world, whicd 
cannot dispense with soldiers, and lawyers, and deal- 
ers in luxury. For, it certainly is impossible to de- 
ny that the exalted morality of the sermon on tlie 
Mount is of so ideal a kind, that it never could be- 
come predominant in human life, as that is now con- 
stituted, without utterly annihilating many of its ma- 
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Difestations, and introducing a new order of things, 
which would seem extravagant in the eyes of one 
fettered to the interests of every day existence. 
Doubtless, however, the opinion we form with respect 
to what the discourse does, or does not contiun, de« 
pends upon the manner in which it is expounded. 

The doctrinal import of the sermon on the Mount, 
we determine by calling it a Delineation cf the moral 
law cf Christianity in iis general otdlines. After 
the Saviour has declared that he came to impart to 
the vo/fro; of the Old Testament its ^Xij^wm;, and to 
call forth a d/xa/o<ruv9} superior to what the strictest 
attained under that dispensation, (v. 17, 20,) he pro- 
ceeds to unfold the import of the law in all its depth, 
and thus shews of what nature, when considered in 
the lofty New Testament point of view, the dizuuo^vri 
is. 

Connected with this subject there is a doctrinal 
dispute, viz.> Whetlier Christ can be called a New 
JLawgiverf Catholic divines have urged, that, 
in contrast with Moses, our Saviour here comes 
forward with the words kyit Xf/w \>iiS¥^ that he 
adds to the Mosaic Law certain connlia evangelical 
and finally, as is the practice of a law-giver, annexes 
at ver. 20tb, and at the conclusion of the 7th chapter, 
a threatening against transgressors ; so that the Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sessio 6, Canon 21,) ordains as follows : 
Si quis dixerii Christum lesum a Deo hominibtis 
datum esse ul redemptorem, cuijidant, non etiam ut 
kgislatorem cui obediant, anathema sit, • The So- 

* Thomas Aquinas imagines, that, under the gospel, there is 
still a law, only a different one from the old, and so do all the 
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ctnians and Arminians have gone still &rther. While 
the Catholics hold that Christ has delivered a more 
profound exposition of the commandments of the Old 
Testament, and added the cansilia evangeUea^ the 
Socinians consider all that he sets up in contrast 
with these commandments, in the light, not of a com- 
meniary upon them, but of an emendatory suppie- 
mentf and hence, as opposed not to the misinierpre'' 
tation of the Pharisees, bat to ike Mosaic law itse^ 
— ^in short, as of the nature of eammandy and not 
counsel. They also strongly insist, which may be 
best seen in Wolzogen and Vorstius, that the expres- 
sion s^^i&fj roTg &§y(ctiotg must not, as is done by some 
Catholics and many Protestants, be taken as abla- 
tive, << Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time," t.e. by the Rabbins, but ought to be taken as 
dative, << It was said to them of old time," t. e, to the 
contemporaries of Moses. For this religious party, 
the precursors of modern rationalism, such a procedure 
was quite natural, because, restricting as they do, the 
whole of Christ's saving work to his office of teacher, 
it was, of course, necessary to uphold in the Saviour 
the dignity of the moral law-giver. Precisely the 
same views with regard to the Sermon on the Mount 
are to be met with among Arminians, particularly 
in Limborch. The Lutheran and Reformed Churches, 
on the contrary, although with some exceptions, of 



scholastic divines, in consequence of which the doctrine of the 
Law and the Gospel, down to the period of the Reformation, 
became in no small degree perplexed. Cramer, Forts, von 
Bossuet, vii. s. 624. 
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which we may notiee Calixly P&ff, Baumgarten, vin- 
die«te the opinion, that Christ here does no more 
than unfold, in its utmost depth, the Old Testa* 
ment law, contending not with Moses, but with the 
smbes; and they argue that he ought, therefore, 
not to be called a New Law-giver, inasmuch as he 
merely explains, confirms, and, as subservient to re* 
pentance,* impresses upon the mind, a law already 
existing. 

The question may be answered, both affirmatively 
and n^atively : negatively, becanse it may certainly 
be said that the code of the Old Testament contains 
precepts, in which, as in its germ, the whole legis- 
lation of the New lies involved. We instance what 
is so often quoted by Christ: Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with ail thy heart, Mat. xxii. 
37 ; and again : Ye shall be holy, for I am holy. 
Lev. xL 44, 45, which b similar to Mat v. 48. It 
may also be answered affirmatively, inasmueh as it is 
equally undeniable that even the teachers among the 
Jews, so fer from penetrating fully into such precepts, 
understood them in a greatly inferior sense. Nay, 
there were several moral laws of the Old Covenant 
which stood in positive contradiction to the require-^ 
ments of pure morality. For, does not our Saviour 

* The iitentiue upon this subjaet, with a statemenl of the 
point at iuue, will be found in an Excursna of Cotta, intro- 
duoed in Gerhard*8 Loci, Tom. VI. p. 146. The Socinian 
view has been principally assailed, among Lutherailks, by Calor, 
in Socinianismus profligatus, and by Scherzer, in the CoUeg. 
Antisoein., among the Reformed, by Maretius in his Hydra 
% >pi n *ani#"ii^ 
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himself declare, in reference to the law of divorce, 
which permitted the putting away of the wife, xara 
vasav airta¥y that it did not accord with the original 
will of God, but was an abatement of the highest 
moral obligation indulgently granted to the tfkXn- 
^oxa^dia of the people ? Accordingly, in so far as 
the Saviour unfolds the architypal morality of man, 
which was ndther embodied in any special precepts 
of the Old Testament code, nor was yet, in point of 
&ct, deduced from those parts of that code in which 
it was virtually involved, he certainly may be called 
a New Lawgiver. It was he who, by all that he was, 
as well as by his words, led mankind to the consci- 
ousness of their true archetype. 

If then, the Sermon on the Mount be an inculca- 
tion of Christian hiw, it b of course an inculcation 
of fMr&mOj which the sense of wanting salvation 
ought to awaken. And hence we find it commenoeB 
with pronouncing blessed, not those who rejoice in 
the consciousness of their moral power and entire con- 
formity to the law, but such as are << poor in spirit," 
and << that hunger and thirst after righteousness." 



SECTION FIFTH. 

BXEOBTICAL LITERATURE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

I. THE FATBERS OF THE CHURCH. 

We have here scarcely any to mention but such as 
have commented upon the entire gospel ; for the only 
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one who has treated the sermon on the Mount 
separately, is Augustine. Whatever, in the shape of 
comment upon this subject, the Greek church presents, 
ranges itself around Chrysostom. The exposition 
which he has left in his Homilies upon the Gospel 
of Matthew,* ranks next in value to his admirable 
Commentaries upon the Epistles of Paul, and greatly 
excels his exposition of the Gospel of John. Thomas 
Aquinas declared that he would not relinquish the 
possession of this work, to be made master of the 
city of Paris, and Emesti also confers upon it its due 
applause, Inst. Interp. N. T. 3, 9, § 17. The expo- 
sition, it must be confessed, does not seem to have 
been the result of a very profound or long continued 
study of the gospel ; it is signalized, however, almost 
as much as the commentary upon Paul's Epistles, 
by a careful consideration of the import of single 
words, by ingenuity in the discovery of the con- 
nection, and by powerful and animated application 
to the heart. To him adhere, in the first place, 
Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, the latter of 
whom is well known to be the more abundant in 
matter, having drawn from various other sources 
besides Chrysostom. Isidorus Pelusiota is also to be 
considered as an adherent of the great (^vine of An- 
tioch. Besides his commentary, his letters contain 
many expositions of texts in Matthew, and the ser- 
mon on the Mount He generally follows Chrysos*- 
tom, but is for from evincing the talent of that gifled 
father of the church. 

a Ed. Montf. T. vii. Horn. xv. — xziv. in Matt. 
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One portion of the sermon on the Mount, vis. 
the Lord's Prayer, has often, especially in the ancient 
church, been made the theme of separate interpreta- 
tions. Of these we shall speak in their own place, as 
well as of the similar works which have been written 
upon the Beatitudes. 

Of the Latin Fathers, we have first to mention 
Hilarius Pictaviensis. True, that as his Commentary 
upon the Paalms evinces, he is a zealous allegorist, and 
scholar of Origen, and that he shows himself such in 
his exposition of the Gospel of Matthew ; it cannot, 
however, be denied, that it contains many excellent 
thoughts which are expressed with great force and 
precision. 

Jerome's Scholia to Matthew are so short, and 
embrace so much extraneous matter, that at least they 
contribute little to illustrate the sermon on the Mount 

Far more important is the exposition which Au- 
gustine delivers in his two books, De Sermone Do- 
mini in Monte, (Tom. iii. Ed. Bened.) It is^ indeed, 
impossible to deny that he here gives way to his pe- 
culiar infirmity of expatiating upon what is vagu^ and 
wavering amidst a multitude of meanings. But, 
nevertheless, the work contains many essential hints 
for the comprehension of the sermon on the Mount 
His letters also, and those of Jerome, furnish import 
tant materials for the same purpose, as shall be shown 
at the several passages. 

To these commentators we have still to add, the 
unknown author of the Opus Imperfectum, a piece 
which was circulated under the name of Chrysostom, 
and is to be found in the 7th volume of the Mont^ 
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laacon edition of his works. As Moot&ucon and 
others have shown, this author wrote his work in 
Latiift, and must be placed at the period succeeding 
Theodosius. He is by no means destitute of value ; 
Crasmus designates him << eruditus et facundus,** and 
there is much that is quite original in his exposition. 

II. PERIOD OF THE RSrOBMATIOir* 

Passing over such as Beza, Anselm, and others, 
who hang entirely upon Augustine, we turn at once 
to Erasmus. His annotations upon Matthew, in the 
6th vol. of the Crit. Sacr., afford many serviceable, 
and, at all events, original contributions in explication 
of the language of the dbcourse. His paraphrase is 
doubtless liable to the charge brought against it of 
old by Melancthon, that it is rather a ^s^/f^atf/g, and 
turns more upon his own than his author's thoughts. 
The part that relates to the sermon on the Mount 
will, nevertheless, be read with pleasure, and repay 
the perusal with many an excellent statement of the 
meaning. 

Next to Erasmus we now mention Luther, whose ex- 
plication of the sermon is contained in the 7th volume 
of Walch's edition of his works. We here find, what 
cannot, in the strict sense of the word, be called a 
commentary, but rather ofitTJat^ or, as the Latins say, 
sermones, tractatus. Now, although in these there 
is a want of accurate determination of the verbal 
sense, and frequent long digressions, we still find, as is 
usual in this author, an astonishing talent for seizing 
and developing in a popular way the substance of the 
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precepts. On his explication of the sermon on the 
Mount, he himself laid some weight, because, as he 
said, this portion of holy writ is so often misunder- 
stood and perverted. 

Melancthon's Annotationes in £v. Matt, which he 
c(»m posed at an earlier date, t. e. in 1520, are brief, 
and scarcely fit for use. They are not to be found 
in the Wittenberg edition of his works, but their place 
is supplied by the Sermons of Froschel, for which 
Melancthon had prepared the matter, partly in plans, 
partly in finished dbcourses. 

With these two reformers we have yet to join 
from the sixteenth century, and the Lutheran church, 
Joach. Camerarius, Wolfg. Musculus, Erasni. Sarce- 
rius, Martin Chemnitz, and Aeg. Hunnius. Musculus' 
Commentary upon Matthew (1551) is fiill and theo- 
logical ; Sarcerius' Scholia in Matt. (1538) solid and 
pertinent; Camerarius, as professor of philosophy, 
delivers in his Notatio Figurarum, &c. scarcely any 
thing but philological remarks, generally weighty, but 
known in our times as irrelevant The most import- 
ant is Martin Chemnitz's great work, Harmonia 
Evangelica, f 1586, (Hamb. 1704, 8 vols, fol.) This 
distinguished theologian was allowed to finish only 
the seven first chapters of Matt. ; he found, however, 
as successor in the task, the no less able Polyc. 
Lyser, after whose decease, the twice interrupted 
work was completed by Joh. Gerhard. For the illus- 
tration it gives of the theological matter in the Gospel 
of Matthew, and particularly in the sermon on the 
Mount, this work eminently deserves recommenda- 
tion, and contiuns a boundless store of useftil materials 
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for the practical clergyman. Aeg. Huniiius fl603, 
whose Commentary upon Matthew, was first published 
1708, and afterwards in his Thesaurus Evangelicus, by 
Feustking, 1706, belongs to those who convert exe- 
gesis into doctrinal discussion. The bulk of this corn- 
mentary is taken up with the Lod Communes. 

But, to come to the reformed church, the first we 
have to mention is Zwingli, whose Annotations 
upon the New Testament, in the 4th vol. of the 
Zurich edition of his works, are, owing to -their great 
rarity, little known in Germany. The praise given 
hinoL by the author of the preface, his fiiithful col- 
lea^e Leo Juda, viz. that he had illustrated Scrip- 
ture mira chuitate, brevitate ac simplidtate, parique 
diligentia dexteritate ac fide, even Richard Simon is 
disposed to concede (Hist, des Comment, p. 729.). 
Any thing very superior he certainly does not pro- 
duce, but still he is frequently original in his con- 
ceptions. Far above his performance is to be rank- 
ed ILhe Exposition annexed by Calvin to his Gospel 
Harmony, even although this work of the immortal 
reformer is just the one which did not obtain the last 
polish, and hence is less satisfactory than the rest 
In point of grammatical criticism, Beasa, as is well 
known, stands highest. • With these masters from the 
reformed church, we have honourably to associate as 
expositors, first, Joh. Piscator, professor in Herbom 
f 1626, (Commentarii in onmes libros N. T. ed. tertia, 
1638), who unites accuracy in^ seizing the sense of 
the words with talent in developing the connection 
of the ideas; secondly, Benedict Aretius tl574, 
whose commentaries upon the N. T. are chiefly doc- 
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trinaly but, as may generally be said of the docCrinal 
eommentaries that have issued from the reformed 
churchy do not run out too much into digressions. The 
great master of the Hebrew tongue, Conrad PelHcanus 
f 1556, in the 6th vol. of his works, has likewise com- 
mented upon Matthew with brevity, and frequently 
makes pertinent obsenrations. We possess & Catena, 
collected principally from the ezegetical authors of 
this church by the contemporary of the Reformation, 
Augustine Marloratus ; Novi Testam. Expositio Ca- 
thoIic8( Ecclesiastica, 1st Ed. 1605. 

The m<Hre celebrated expositora of the Gospels 
from the Romish church, belong, for by far the most 
part, to the period subsequent to the Reformation. 
We name Faber Stapulensis, Vatablus, the Cardinal 
Cajetan, Clarius, Zegerus, Salmero, Maldonatus, and 
Janseniiis. The commentary of Maldonatus (f l5dS) 
is the only one eminently fit for use ; it is composed 
with comprehensive erudition, and no small acute- 
ness and originality. Next to him, Jansenius upon 
his Gospel Harmony, may likewise certainly be con- 
sulted with {nrofit. 

HI. THE SXVENTSENVH AVD FimST HALF OT VHS 
SIGHT EEVTH OENTUBT. 

From the seventeenth century we have to note as 
foremost, Erasmus Schmid, f 1637, who, in the An- 
notations to his Translation of the New Testament, 
has delivered many renuurks, which, for the time at 
which he lived, must be considered of high excel- 
lence, and Abraham Calov, in his Biblia iilustrata. 
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Descending to the first half of the eighteenth century, 
we have to specify the learned Christ. Wolf, whose 
Curae Philolog. CriticsB (1741), are known to be a 
collection of very multifarious and partly artificial 
explications ; the Observationes SacrsB ad £v. Matt. 
Lips. 1730, of Gottfred Olearius, a work evincing 
exegetical talent and philological knowledge; the 
Gnomon N. t. (1st £d. 1742) of Bengel, which 
abounds in ingenious and profound remark, often de- 
rived from deep inward experience; and, in fine, 
Heumann's Exposition of the N. T., of which the 
1st vol. appeared in 1750. In the part which con- 
tains the three first Gospels, we by no means find 
the ridi collection of materials which distinguishes 
the sequel. 

From the reformed church, we have first to men« 
tion the learned Exercitationes Evangel, of Abr. 
Scultetus tl625 (Amsterdam 1624), which relate 
chiefly to the first chapters, and present us with 
much useful matter ; moreover, the highly valuable 
Dubia Evangelica, 3 vol. 1651, of the elder of the 
two celebrated Spanheims fl649. Upon this work, 
Hottinger has pronounced : Quod si in universum 
contextum sacrum (dubia ilia) dari potuissent, nihil 
in hoc studiorum genere desiderari amplius potuisse. 
It handles, with equal erudition, ingenuity, and con- 
ciseness of expression, all the doctrinal difficulties 
which the perusal of the Gospels suggest. It ex* 
tends, to be sure, no farther than to the middle of 
the fifth chapter of Matthew, but contains a very 
great deal of useful matter for the exposition of the 
first part of the sermon on the Mount. In the church 
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of Holland, Cocceius deserves to be noticed. His 
commentary upon Matthew, in the 4th vol. of his 
Opera, Omnia, is concise, free from digressions upou 
doctrine, and exhibits erudition and judgment. From 
the French reformed church, we must particu- 
larize as valuable, especially for a knowledge of the 
fathers, the Remarques Philologiques et Critiques sur 
le Nouvean Testament of Beausobre, (La Haye 
1742,) which form a third part to the translation of the 
New Testament, by the same author and LfCnfant ; 
they contain, however, much that is unprofitable. 
The work of Hammond is what principally deserves 
notice among the productions which have emanated 
from the church of England ; it first acquired value, 
however, as is notorious, from the learned annota- 
tions of Clericus. Besides those mentioned, the re- 
formed church possessed at this era, other learned 
philologists, who, by their AntmadversioneSy principally 
collected in the Critici Sacri, have diffused light upon 
many passages of the sermon, viz. Jacob and Lewis 
Capellus, Drusius, Lewis de Dieu, and Price. Price s 
by no means trivial Commentarii in varios N. T. 
libros, appeared 1660 in London, and have been re- 
ceived into the fifth vol. of the Frankfort edition of 
the Critici Sacri. The Myrothecium Evang. (Sau- 
mur, 1667) of John Camero, who shews himself else- 
where an able expositor, contains little of importance 
upon the sermon on the Mount. On the other hand, 
however, " peculiar notice is due to the Horse He- 
braicae Talmudicse of Lightfoot, and to the work of 
his continuator Schottgen, under the same title. The 
last exegetical author of the reformed chui*ch of this 
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age is Jac. Eisner, whose Commentarius Ciitico-phU 
lologicus in £y. Mat. was edited by Stoscb, Utrecht, 
1767. It is a work by no means to be overlooked, 
uniting pious sentiment with yery copious erudition, 
and tolerable liberality of judgment* 

We have still to notice in this period, to which 
they mostly belong, the Socinian and Arminian in* 
terpreters. Faustus Socinus, has left us an unfinished 
set of lectures upon Matthew ; it goes as &r as the 
sixth chapter, and is to be found in the 1st vol. of the 
Biblia Fratrum Polon. ; Crell's Commentary on Mat- 
thew, reaches only to the commencement of the fifth 
chapter, but the dd vol. of that Biblia Fratrum Polon. 
contains a complete Commentary upon the same 
Evangelist, by Wolzogen. The productions both of 
Socdnus, and of Wolzogen, are superficial, of the lat- 
ter Grotius has made diligent use. We have, besides, 
to name Przipcow's Cogitationes ad initium Ev. Mat. 
in the 9th vol. of the work to which we have twice 
referred. Grotius' Commentary upon the Gospels^ 
is well known to abound in multifarious erudition and 
original and valuable remark. His numerous quota- 
tions of parallel passages from the classics, however, 
not only give no help to understand the sayings of 
Christ, but, by their merely apparent resemblance, 
frequently lead astray. We also possess from Simon 
Episeopius, the laborious explorer of Scripture, a 
commentary upon Matthew, contained in the 2d vol. 
of his Opera ; in date, it is the last of his labours in 
this field, and was only carried by himself to the 
twenty-fourth chapter ; Limborch has pronounced it 
the most finished of his exegetical works. Episco" 
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plus, here also shews his powers of original reflection. 
The work, however, seems never to have received 
the last polish, and the exposition is often wavering and 
incomplete. In Wetstein's collections, the parallels 
that turn upon the matter, are inferior in utility to 
those that turn upon the words. 

IV. FBOH THE MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTirBT 
TO THE PRESENT DikT. 

In this later era, no great number of important 
works upon Matthew have been produced. It is 
well known of what character are the commentaries 
of J. G. Rosenmiiller, Paulus, Kuinoel, Henneberg, 
and Fritzsche. The last which have appeared, are the 
Exposition of the Synopsis in the 1st part of Olshau- 
sen's work, and that in H. A. B. Meyer's Commen- 
tary upon the New Testament, P. 1st, 1832. In the 
explanation of words, the latter principally follows 
Fritzsche, although without slavish dependence ; he 
has done nothing to illustrate the religious meaning. 
In this respect, Olshausen, as is known, has earned 
for himself distinguished merit. With laudable in- 
dependence, rare ingenuity, and great fertility of 
thought and sentiment, he has expounded the Gos- 
pels, casting an interest over all, and light upon many 
parts. Among the rest, the sermon on the Mount 
is much indebted to his exposition. The numerous 
writers of observations need only be incidentally re- 
membered, such e, g. as, Krebs, Kypke, Eisner and 
others. Of modern interpreters in the Romish church, 
we may name Mat. Gratz (1821,) whose work is de- 
void, not indeed of learning, but in a high degree of 
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intellect and taste, and Kistemacher, whose annota- 
tions, although they contain scarcely any thing new, 
contain generally what is good. 

These later times have also produced several sepa« 
rate treatbes on the character of the sermon on the 
Mount; none of which, however, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Rau's, advance the exegesis of the 
subject The principal writings of this, kind are the 
following : 1st Jehnichen, de Consilio, quod lesus in 
oratione, quae dicitur montana, secutus est Witteb. 
1786. The author looks upon the discourse as a 
connected whole. 2d. Pott, de Natura atque indole 
orationis montanse. Helmst. 1789. 3d. Oertel, de 
Oratione lesu montana ejusque consilio. Witteb. 
1802. A poor essay upon the time, place, and plan 
of the sermon. 4th. Ran, Untersuchung die wahre 
Ansicht der Bergpredigt betreffend. Erlangen, 1805. 
For the most part, these investigations are employed 
in shewing that the discourse was not addressed to 
the Apostles alone. 5th. Grosse, de Consilio quod 
Christus in oratione montana secutus sit. Gott 1818. 
A very weak attempt to trace a train of thought in 
the sermon. 6th. Jentzen, de Indole ac ratione ora- 
tionis montanae. Lubecse, 1819. A somewhat better, 
but still feeble attempt of the same kind. Here alsa 
b the place to notice the work, already named at p. 31, 
of the Dutchman Ferf. It is principally taken 
up with Evanson's doubts about the authenticity of 
Matthew, and seeks to overthrow them as far as they 
affect his theme. He handles, however, many other 
points suitable for an introduction to the sermon on 

F 
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the Moant It must be added, that thia, Uke many 
of the diaaert^ons^fDutchmen, is filled with a Tast 
quantity of weak unprofitable^stuff. 

A list of the principal treatiaea upon single sayings 
of the sermon, will be givea at the end of the work. 
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CHAPTER V. 



INTRODUCTION. 



We first call up the external circumstances under 
which the discourse was delivered. 

With respect to the multitudes which we here find 
congregated, partly from distant regions, the favourite 
way in modern times is to imagine them composed 
of caravans, travelling to a festival in Jerusalem, or 
already upon their return from that metropolis. But 
there is no foundation for this supposition in the 
words of the text, at least ; What then should the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem and Judea be doing in this cor- 
ner of the land? The Evangelist seems to assign, as the 
cause of the gathering of the multitudes, the fame of 
Christ's miraculous powers, which had penetrated as 
fiur as Syria (c. iv. 24.). If, however, some addi- 
tional reason be required for such a concourse of 
people from all parts of Judea in this quarter, let it 
be remembered, that Capernaum, a principal depot 
for the commerce of the Syrian caravans, was situate 
upon the Via Maris, along the sides of which nume- 
rous cisterns, hewn in the rock, and visible at the pre- 
sent day, are monuments of the prodigious traffic by 
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which it was anciently enlivened.^ So that, apart 
from our Saviour's power of working miracles, we 
have a sufRcient reason for there being in this neigh- 
bourhood a stirring concourse of both foreigners and 
natives from all parts of Palestine.** 

Christ's object in ascending the mountsun was, as 
we learn from Luke, that, withdrawn from the great 
multitudes of people, he might spend the night 
in undisturbed converse with God- The name 
of the mountain is not mentioned, and yet the 
definite article is used. This led Storr, Kuinol, 
Gratz, and others, after the example of several an- 
cients, to suppose that the definite is here put for the 
indefinite article.* Ewald and Viner, in Simons' 
Lexicon Hebr. s. 1. H have shewn, that in the Hebrew, 
such a substitution does not take place ; although one 
would not flatly deny, as the latter, in his N. T. Gram- 
matik, s. 96, has done, that in any language the deter- 
minate sense of the articulus detinitus ever can 
disappear, seeing that the status emphaticus in the 
Aramaic dialects is a proof of the contrary. Since 
Viner's time, expositors have regarded the rh o|o^ as 
indicating a particular mountain, with which it is pre- 
supposed that the reader is acquainted ; according as 

a Ritter'g Erdkunde, ii. 390. 

^ On this subject there is a treatise by Less : De Galilsa 
opportuno Servat. Miracul. Theatre. Opusc. T. ii. 

« Cocceius, who here explains the article in the same way, 
wished also to hJVe recourse to the expedient at Is. rii. 1(), 
in the word "^J^JH* whereby the direct application tn the 
Messiah is most easily vindicated ; although certainly in tottl 
contradiction to the context. 
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Dr. Fritzsbe expresses it : ascendit montem quein 
nostis. We must remember, however, that Matthew 
has not mentioned, and Luke as little, in what part 
of Galilee Jesus then was ; and should it be replied, 
that this is afterwards stated. Matt viiL 5, Luke vii. 
1, the answer is very unsatisfactory, seeing that the 
reader, when perusing the commencement, cannot 
possibly anticipate what follows after three or four 
pages. Besides, the manner in which avt^ri s/V rh o^a 
elsewhere occurs, is also such as to leave us totally 
uncertain with respect to the place where it happened. 
Nor is this the case merely in Matthew, against whom 
it might be made the ground of a fresh charge of 
want of particularity, but in Luke ix. 28, in Mark iii. 
13, and even in John vL 3 and 15. Might it not, 
therefore, be more correct to say, that the article in 
these instances indicates the genus, as elsewhere, rd 
091], Matt xvUi. 12 ? Like *in in Hebrew, so like- 
wise is rh 0^; used in the sense of n i^nvrj. The LXX. 
sometimes employ the latter. Gen. xiv. 10, Deut. ii. 
37, Josh. iL 16, sometimes the former. Gen. xix. 17, 
19, 30 ; xxxi. 23, 25 ; xxxvi. 8, 9. The expression 
would then have the same kind of indefinitude as 
perchance the h rajg t^fMti in Luke v. 16. It ap- 
pears to me, in short, that in this passage we must 
still conceive as if the definite were used in place of 
the indefinite article. To understand it as signifying 
generally the hilly country^ may also be the more 
readily done, when we consider that the mountains of 
these regions everywhere take the form of fiat up- 
lands, and especially since the sea of Tiberias is en- 
closed as in a basin by the surrounding heights. Ac- 
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cordingljy when we read ro o^g in the gospels, we 
must think sometimes only indetenninately of the 
uplandes sometimes^ again, of a particular moun* 
tain among them. Now, in this passage, we may, 
with perfect propriety, understand the very mountain 
which is pointed out by tradition as the scene of the 
sermon. The reports of travellers have made us suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the situation and environs 
of Capernaum, to enable us to form a confident judg- 
ment with respect to that tradition. For while the 
gay scenes of history pass in ceaseless change over 
the face of a country, the forms of nature remain 
standing immutable spectators, and it is an tmspeak- 
ably delightful feeling to recognise in and upon these, 
the distinctive marks of ages that have long since gone 
by. To determine the situation of Capernaum, the 
data furnished by Jbsephus, Adamnanus, and Bonifii- 
cius, and which are collected by Bachiene; * those 
of Brocardus,^ and the Count of Solms,® amply snfiKoe. 
Of the two last, the former in 1283, and the latter in 
1483, still found the remains of Capernaum, whereas 
Korte in 1737 could no more perceive even the rub- 
bish. By combining the different accounts, it ap- 
pears, that the city must have been situate almost 
at the northern extremity of the sea of Galilee, where, 
in Grimm's map of Palestine, it is, in point of fact, 
laid down. Near this place, by Brocard's aocoont^ 
about a German mile distant from the village, which, 
in his time, bore the name of Capernaum, rises the 

*1I. 4. p. 186. kP. 85& 

• P. 122 (tf the Nurnberger Reissbuch. 1659. 
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mountain to which tradition points as the plaee whare 
the sermon was delivered. It has been most aocuratd;f 
described by Pococke,* Korte,^ and Stepfaan Scbuk. • 
Wboi seen from the south, it appears to be a long low 
hill, with two elevations upon the eastern and western 
sides, from which chrcnmstance, it is to this day call- 
ed tie ffartu nf BtUim, a village which lies at the 
western foot of it, among beantifbl gardens of lemon 
and orange trees. The summit of the eastern height 
is nineteen paces kmg and sixteen broad, and about 
the centre, on asomewhat elevated spot, is the foun- 
dation of a little church, markii^ the place upon 
which our Saviour b said to have stood. '^ It is cer- 
tain," says Korte, ^ that the mountain is very suitable 
for the delivery of a sermon ; its summit is moderately 
flattened, and takes ihe form of a basin, and the sides 
havea gentle slope, and are all around calculated to serve 
asaptt^t,and»ttiBgplaoeforalargeandience" Now, 
if we are to understand that the sermon was deBvered 
not merdy among the upland^ in general, but really 
upon a mountain, then, considering that, with the ex- 
ception of Tabor, situated fifteen miles to the south, no 
other mngle mountain is to be found m the district, and, 
at the same time, that its proximity to Capeniaum, and 
shi^, make it convenient for the purpose, tbere is no- 
thing that can be objected to the tradition, which sup- 
poses this mountain to have been the one on which 
our Saviour spoke. 

We have still an additional cbennstaaee to ftate, 
which makes us certain that the mountain stands near 

«IL§93. ^R«iMinsOelobteL«nd.i.9e8. 

* Lsiteageadet HltehftSB, Th. v. i. IM. 
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the position of the ancient Capernaum. Joee-% 
phus* speaks of a copious fountain which was like- 
wise called xaf ce^poM^/^ and beautifully watered this dis- 
trict of Galilee. Now Brocardus ^ makes mention of a 
lively spring which rises at no great distance from the 
sea in the mountain of the beatitudes.*^ Accordingly, 
when Luke tells tis, that coming down fi*om the 
mountdn, Jesus stood upon a rd^ro; indmg, where the 
multitudes also took their station, we must not under- 
stand the plain close to the city (rh mhiw, 4 frsdmi), 
but, as the r&ieog implies, some more level jfpo^onthat 
side of the mountain, where, books of travels in- 

• De Bello Judaioo, Lib. iii. c 10, § 8. 
^ P. 858 dea Numberger Reissbuchs. 

* That we can thus, in the vicinity of the ancient Caper- 
naum, point to a mountain convenient for the delivery of the 
discoune, may appear a trivial circumstance. It is not, how- 
ever, destitute of all weight, but seems so only in comparisoD 
with the more important circumstances which confirm the 
historical character of the sacred narrative. SuppoaiDg it 
could be shewn, that the environs of Capernaum were not at 
all hilly, and that no single mountain existed in the neigh- 
bourhood, would not this fact greatly strengthen the sus- 
picion entertained of the historical truth of the Gospel? 
Whatever tends to shew, that the Evangelist, even in minute 
and triBlug details, coincides so perfectly with history. Is of 
so much the greater consequence in the present age, when 
so many attempts are made to convert the Gospel narra- 
tives in general, and that of Matthew in particular, into s 
dark and random compilation of traditions. How, for in- 
stance^ can Sehleiermacher assert ? (Studien und Kritiken, 
1832, IV. s. 746.) » '< The mounuin which Matthew hen 
makes Christ ascend, we can only seek in the whole country 
of Galilee," whereas we have seen that the locality of Caper- 
naum exactly agrees with the sutemect of the Evangelist 
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form US, the declivity is not steep. The trayellen of 
so early a date as the thirteenth and fourteenth cen* 
turies, concur with those of more modem times, in 
saying, that it is covered, in many parts, with a rich 
herbage ; and as we are told, in Mark vi. 39, John 
yi. 10, that the multitude sat down upon the grass, 
they did the same here.* 

The time of day when the sermon was delivered, 
we learn from Luke; it was the early morning. 
And now let us try to figure to ourselves the charms 
of this Galilean landscape, o'er-canopied by an oriental 
sky, in order to reproduce, while we are reading 
them, the same impression which was made by the 
words when they were heard. 

While, on every other occasion, during his abode ' 
upon earth, the Son of God preferred the unostenta^ 
tious and obscure, he seems to have selected the 
most beautiful and enchanting spot in nature, as the 
temple in which to open his ministry. Travellers are 
wont to liken the mountain scenery of Galilee to the 
finest in their native lands, the Swede Hasselquist to 



* When Eaiier, in his Synoptical Arrangement of the 
Goepels, p. 83, and afterwards in his Commentarius quo lin- 
guae Aramaics usus, ad judicanda et interpretanda plura, 
N. T. loca defend! tur. Norimb. 1831, p. 8, tries to explain 
the Tiittt ^thfif by the Chaldaic ^^^C)^ the deeHviiy, phut*, it 
is difficult to perceive why recourse should be had to the 
Chaldaic, considering that the Greek word . likewise signifies 
a level place. Certainly, however, the term does not here in- 
dicate the foot of the mountain, for in that case no particular 
r«4r«f would be mentioned, ri fri)/«v would have been used, or 
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£a8t GotUand, and Clarke, the EnglMbman, to the 
romantic dales of Kent and Surrey. The environs of 
the Galilean sea have been compared with the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva. This is said in the present 
day, when the weight of the Turkish sceptre, like 
the curse of heaven, oppresses that once blooming 
hind. What then must it have been when tlie Sa- 
viour of the world made it the scene of his presence! 
Even Josephns, in speaking of Galilee, rises into a 
poetical mood. ** Marvellous,*^ he says,* ^ for na- 
tural beauty is the country around the Sea of Genne* 
saret Such is the fertility of the soil, that it pro- 
duces, spontaneously, all shrubs. But,beindesthis^tlie 
husbandmen have planted tiie most various sorts, for 
there is none which the temperature of the climate does 
not suit. In otherregions the nut tree requires cokl, 
but there it grows in the richest hocuriance ; diere 
also flourishes the palm, though usually it deKghtsin 
heat, and there, side by side, the fig and olive, which 
agree with a milder air. There seems to be an enta- 
lation in nature endeavouring to bring together the 
contending parties. The seasons also carry on a 
beautiful rivalry, each struggling with the other for 
the possession of the land." But, charming above all 
must be the beauty of the region where it presents 
itself in one view, precisely at the «poi on which our 
Saviour delivered his discourse. Korte Buforms us, 
that the mountain, standing as it does apart, c<Mn- 
mands the same prospect which is seen from Tabor. 
Far off the rich and blooming landscape of Galilee ; 

• Pe Bello Judeo, iii^ 108. 
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to the north, the Rnow*crowned Hermon; to the 
vest, the woody Carmel. Maundrel even saw from 
Tabor the Mediterranean, At the distance of a 
stone-cast the cheerful sea of Galilee, encircled with 
mountain and forest. Add to the picture, the doud- 
less sky of southern regions and the solemn silence 
of the early mom.* *< The whole scene," says Hess» 
<< is of a character familiar and grave, attractive and 
dignified. The clear sky above him^ and the rural 
district around, formed a natural temple. No synar 
gogue, not even the temple of the metropolis itself 
could make so deep and solemn an impression* 
There were to be seen here none of the formalitiei 
which would have accompanied the ordinary lecture 
of a Jewish teacher. He sat down upon the risings 
ground, and, fixing his eyes on the disciples, who 
stood next to him, began, ^ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit'" 

We must likewise^ however, advert to the ex« 
pectations which the assembled audience brought 
along with them, in order both to conceive fully the 
impression produced by the discourse, and to compre* 
bend the reasons why our Saviour selects the topics 
which form the subject of it. It was spoken about the 
commencement of his ministry. As we learn fnMn 
many passages, he had never decidedly announced 

• The emotions of a warm adorer of Christ upon this ^t, 
as evening darkened around him, under a deep impression of 
the beauties of nature, and remembering the words that once 
were heard at the plaoe, have been described by the English 
traveller Wilson. Travels in the Holy Land, 3d Ed., 1831, 
ii. p. 6. 
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himself before the multitude as the promised Mes- 
siaS) although, on the other hand, he had re- 
peatedly hinted this, and even, under certain cir- 
cumstances, avowed it. Now here we cannot mis- 
take the intention to disclose who he was, to such as 
uprightly longed for the promised Saviour, and, at the 
same time, to keep himself concealed from the rude 
mass of the people, who were so much inclined to 
gratify* by means of him, their impure hopes (John vi. 
15). From the strained expectations, not only cherish- 
ed, at the time, by the Jews, but which, as Tacitus 
bears witness, issuing from among them, prevail(Ki over 
the whole East, that the salvation, promised by the 
prophets, was soon to dawn ; from the manifold allusions 
which Christ himself had made, and the miracles he had 
performed, it could not but happen that some must 
have seen in him the prombed Messias, (John vL 14 ; 
vii. 41,) others, at the least, a wonderful messenger 
of God. There would be few who listened to him 
merely as an ordinary scribe. The whole charac- 
ter of the sermon, and such particular sayings as v. 17, 
vii. 21, 22, plainly intimated that one greater than 
the common teachers here spoke. Nor does the 
audience at the close belie this impression (viL 28, 
29.). Now these lofty anticipations, which the bulk of 
his hearers brought along with them, operated also 
upon Jesus in determining the substance of his dis- 
course. He embraced the opportunity here offered, 
to pourtray, in contrast with the carnal and revolu- 
tionary views and expectations of many, the nature 
of his kingdom, and the character of its members. 
It was this which induced him to commence the dis- 
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course as he did; this was the reason of his inti- 
matlDg, with so much emphasis, that he was not come 
forcibly to subvert the old covenant (v. 17, 18), but, 
in opposition to a false libertinism, to establish a spi- 
ritual yet far stricter bond than that of the ancient 

GENERAL VIEW OP V, 3 — 12. 

At the outset, the discourse comes, on the one 
hand, into sharp collision with carnal views and 
expectations, and, on the other, pourtrays, in the 
most beautiful and definite manner, the peculiarity of 
the new, compared with the old covenant. The 
Saviour here, in accordance with so many other pas- 
sages, announces himself, not chiefly in itie charac- 
ter of a lawgiver or a judge, but as One come to be-- 
stow blessedness, and that upon those who build no hope 
upon themselves. The singularity of this introduc- 
tion induced many, even in the ancient church, and. 
has again in modern times, as we mentioned in the 
note p. 31, induced Stier to regard the sermon on the 
Mount as a sort of antistrophe to the giving of the 
law on Sinai ; its centre and heart being the Lord's 
Prayer in the sixth chapter. This supposition, how- 
ever, is destitute of sufficient basis, inasmuch as the 
Lord's Prayer, in the place it occupies, is only inci-^ 
dentally introduced, and has no influence upon the 
train of thought that runs through the discourse. 
The pith of our Lord's sermon is more to be consider- 
ed as consisting, like the other, in legislation, so that, , 
as the spiritual code of the Christian, it rather forms 
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an actual parallel to the^pronnilgatioii of the Sinaitic 
lawy witk bat one exception, involved in the nature 
of New Testament k^ldadon, viz. that it la in- 
troduced by pronouncing those blessed who feel 
theb own impotenccy and, in so fiir, involves a refer- 
ence to that source of the Christian's strength, which 
is more distinctly made known to us in oth^ pas- 
sages. Even for this reason, therefore, the beati- 
tudes must not be parallelized with the blessing which, 
akmg with the curses, acooqipanied the leg^ation of 
Sinai (Dent, xxvii.); against which, moreover, the 
"Yns thero also speaks, seeing that fMixa^tog can- 
not be regarded as its translation, but occurs 
twenty-five times in the Psalms, as the translation 

ofntw. 

The beatitudes form, as we sud, in the first in- 
stance, an antithesis to the carnal expectations of a 
Messiah. We must not, however, regard this tempo- 
rary and local reference, as exhausting their meaning ;' 
For the dedarations here uttered by Jesus, delineate, 

* One of the miMt faithful adherentu of Semler, in the prac- 
tice of limiting to the time and place^ when and where they 
were pionoonced, the sayings of the New Testament, was 
Eichhom. In a passage of the Allgemeine Bibliothek, he com- 
plains that a too comprehensive sense is given to them, and 
with great naivet^ remarks, that this circumstance, so nnfa- 
Tonrmble for exegesis, would never cease, as long as ministers 
were forced to preach from texts of Scripture, which obliged 
them always to handle the sayings of Christ as applicable to 
our, and to all times. The professor of exegesis, however, for- 
got, that had it not been for this drcumstance, so disadvan- 
tageous for the science he professes, never would chairs for pro- 
fnwrs of esegesia been inaHtuted at all. 
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in the order of its suooesBive stages, the develo] 
of spiritual life. Tme, that Christiaii virtue is bat oi 
and that, in the germ of the religious life, all the virtw 
lie comprised, so that '< the various dusters of the vine 
which the heavenly Father plants in believers,^* must 
ever be co*existing ; still, however, one ripens earlier 
than another, and in so &r we may say, that spiritual 
life brings, in its different stipes, different virtues tOv 
maturity. The first in date is the consdousness of in 
voard poverty^ of a want of the spirit; irom this there 
emanates the pain of a teme cf guilt and imperfection^ 
and that gives birili to a disposition of hunMe meek- 
nesSf and the desire after righteousness* In propor- 
tion as this desire is satisfied, and a man has obtained 
forgiveness^ a compassionate love for others is awaken- 
ed in his heart, he becomes pure from his sin^ and en^ 
deavours to impart to his brethren the peace which him- 
self has aequxred. But the world does not understand 
his aim, and, therefore, Christ adds, that those 
peacemakers, — ^here represented as now possessed 
of ri^teousness — are misunderstood and reviled 
for the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven, 
and for lus sake. Thus in this introduction, the clauses 
are finely linked, each to the other ; there is also har- 
mony in the number of die beatitudes, for the condi- 



a A baantifal figure^ which Origeo employs in speaking of 
the virtoeB here recommended.— ^—Basilitts, in allusion to them, 
lays: V^i I xtfivfos r»Ts irZ^if, hh IXXtt^^ifrtf, (The book, 
however, which we shall often quote, is, as we may here oh. 
serve, spurious. See Combefisius and Garnier in Pref. ad 
T. II. OppO 
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tion of the citizen of the Messiah's kingdom is de- 
scribed in the sacred number seven ; the persecution 
delineated in the last two, which are properly but 
one, being, as^the /laxd^iot eats of the latter shews, no- 
thing more than a supplement. 

The promises correspond with the character of the^ 
receivers: To the poor is held out, the possession 
of a kingdom ; to mourners, comfort ; to the suffering 
meek, lordship ; to the hungry^ the supply of their 
wants ; to the merciful, mercy ; to those the eye of 
whose heart is pure, the vision of the Lofty One ; and 
to promoters of peace, the recognition of their resem- 
blance to God. All these various blessings we may 
likewise call different clusters on the one vine of the 
heavenly kingdom. That they form a climax, as 
Menken, for instance, imagined,* we cannot say. 
Were that the case, " their's is the kingdom of hea- 
ven," would not be repeated in v. 10, on which ac- 
count, some propose to read : ort avroi Iffovra/ riXs/oi. 
For even although the preceding heptad be considered 
as a whole, and v. 10 as supplementary, we should 
still expect, that a higher degree of blessedness would 
be promised to those who are persecuted for xigh- 
teousness sake, than to the spiritually poor; more- 
over, the promise of v. 7, would precede that of v. 6, 
and that of v. 8, undoubtedly be the last. In general, 
however, we must view these promises, as stating 
what falls as a portion to every virtue, when attaining 
completion, it embraces all the rest; and thus no 
beatitude, taken by itself, has properly any validity. 

* Betrachtungen Ueber den I^lattheeas. Bremen, 1822, s. 
293. 
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We have still to call attention to the similarity of the 
way in which the Saviour here announces himself, to 
that employed in the synagogue of Nazareth, Luke iv. 
18. He there opens the book of Isaias at the place Ixi. 
1, and declares that it was fulfilled in him. Here, in 
like manner, ver. 3 relates to the first, and ver. 4 to the 
second of that sixty-first chapter. The sermon is 
throughout rich in Old Testament allusions. Ferf, in his 
Specimen^^ has made a collection of these, though it is 
not complete. The choice of this diction, was, doubt- 
less, proper for the occasion. How much more at- 
tentive must the people have been, when the sacred 
words, with which they were familiar, sounded in 
their ears ; and if our Saviour expounded them spi- 
ritually, how much more deeply must the listeners 
have been guided into the comprehension of the Old 
Testament! Chrysostom: a^6 ra)y ^vr^6<p(dy avrcTi 
^fjbdrav svuffamt rhv "koyovy wtfrg fi^ iravra-xjuu ^ivth- 

V. 2. I shall here make a single observation upon 
the words dvoiyuv 'rh 6r6{iM^ as, in modern times, 
it has been made the subject of discussion. From a 
very early period, an emphasis was sought and dis- 
covered in this phrase. Chrysostom, — with reference 
to the ld/da<rx£y, which immediately follows — asserts 
that the Evangelist thereby meant to intimate that even 
the silence of Christ was a lesson. Luther connects 



« P. 56. 

^ He weaves his discourse out of sentences familiar to them 
from their infancy, that it might not seem altogether the voice 
ill a stranger. 

O 
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With it the threefold rule, which he elsewhere lays 
down for the preacher. " Come boldly forward* 
open yojir mouth, soou conclude," and explains the 
opening of the m^uih to mean a fearless aod ia^pid 
style of preaching. . « Out with it bliiptly,. kt nqske, be 
respected or spai^ed, whom or wh^tso^ver thje. woard 
may strike." With perhaps the exception of Bq8% 
almost all have understood it as laying an, emphasis 
upon the ididaoTcev which follows, making that ex- 
pressive, as most, with Luther, think, of a loud and 
undaunted way of bearing testimony or teaching; 
some also, however, of a discourse in a lofty style,, and 
of considerable length. There, likewise, s^ose a dis*- 
pute between the Hebraists, and Purists, a^ to whe* 
ther the expression was, what Beza, Vorstius, and 
Gatacker deemed it, a Hebraism, or ought rather to be 
considered classical. Georgi, in his Vindiciae N. T.* 
produced instances of even prose authors, such, as 
Isocrates and Demosthenes, using Xvuv rb (frof/fa ini the 
same way ; and Balth. Stolberg shewed, that so like- 
wise do iEschylus and Sophocles, olym aqd sxkuw 
rb ffr6fMu Modern, exegetical authors, e, g. Eos^r 
miiller, Schleusner, and Kuinol, looked upon the 
phrase as a pleonasm. The latest, viz. Dr. Fritzsche^ 
Wahl, and Meyer, refusing to subscribe to either 
opinion, tell us that the expression occurs in a two- 
fold way. In a number of passages,, it means didMr 
cere os ad loqttendum^ and describes with the graphic 
particularity of oriental nations, that which precedes 
the act of speaking; in another set of passages, it sig- 

* L. iii. a 4. § 45. 
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iii&» neitlier more oot lew than iio speaks Thb a»* 
sertboy Yuxwev^v carries the matter to an extreme, and 
cmiseqneiitlj beeomes incorrect. Would it be poenble* 
in every place whare iheyt or tkn stands, to superadd 
the dra/§a( rh gr6fMt? Certainly not. It rather ap* 
pears that this mtauteness of description is introdooed, 
wbemsakt9miig^isi». begiven to the expressiooi and 
so imparts) a degree of emphama to the y^ttv^ which 
the foUowig; p«««ftgiy shew, Job. iiL 1 ; xxxiL 20. 
Acts viiii; S5r;. x. 3^ Moreover, in the passages 
where iKM^siy t^.^i^gux does nothing more than stand, 
as they thinks instead of Xt/f#y, the same thing, at 
least in moi^.oase%; takes place ; it would sound ridi- 
ddons H;: at every^trivial expression, iumyw H ^/m 
should be substiUited^ for Xs^e/y. And, to say the truth, 
it caa never be denied thiU^ the phrase fivquently de- 
notes tpeakmp aloud^ and therewith, as Luther took 
it up, confiikmdy ; Prov. xxxi. 8, 9. £zek. iiL 27 ; 
xxxiiL 22. Ecdesiasticiis xv; 5 ; xx. 14 ; xxiv. 2. 2 
Cor. vL 11. Compare Is^ Iviii. 1, pi;i3 MTp, 
which likewise i signifies a hold address. In all the 
passages wo. have quoted, there stands ^9 n/lS)« An 
emphasis of a difiSerent kind lies in the phrase 
"^ rots* This originally denoted, in like manner, 
no more than to opefi the mouth ; but it came at last 
to mean, par excdlraioe, thoughdess and imprudent 
speaking* As regaixis our present passage, there 
seems to be a superior correctness in the observation 
of Pellicanus, that the nvoi^ag rh isto/jm prepares us for 
a discourse of considerable length, with which the 
idea of solemnity is also connected. 

V. 3d, In this verse we have first to attend to the 
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construction. It has been proposed by Oleariu^ 
who is often very peculiar in his expositions, to unite 
the dative rf imvitiarj, as a more precise definition, 
with fiaxd^ioi. This construction has also been 
adopted by Wetstein,* Heumann, Michaelis and 
Paulus. Knapp has been the foremost to declare 
against it, and with a full statement of the grounds. 
The most obvious objection arises from the portion 
of the words. Why is rf 'intsbfMri deferred ? This 
these interpreters attempt to vindicate, by saying 
that we have here a literal translation of the origiDal 
phrase used by the Saviour. Now Knapp will not 
concede that, as some of his Reviewers were of 
opinion, Christ could have said XTTS ty^yST^ '^'WK* 
If, however, we affix the pronoun to XVDi and 
make it Drm» nothing can be objected to this accus. 
absolutus. But unquestionably, if such were the 
Hebrew words pronounced at first, the Evangelist 
has translated them very ambiguously. Besides, we 
have to take into consideration: 1. That the pro- 
posed construction destroys the symmetry of the 
beatitude, as compared with the rest : 2. That the 
following beatitudes would ill assort with it, if this 
treated of bodily poverty : 3. The xatfago/ rjf xog^i^ 
of ver. 8, suggests here the usual construction. In- 
deed, never would this construction, which not a 
single translator or expositor of ancient times has 

* Wetstein, however, differs from the rest in interpreting 
ff-vEt/^fB to mean the Spirit of God ; so that rS ^nv/iMTt is here 
(lat. judicantis, as e. g. in Greek is Ifiai (Matthias, Gr. Gramm. 
2d. ed. §388)=i>'£y«'ifl» roZ wtvfiaras rod Buu, t»u 9'vtvfuiT§s^ rni 
ttXti^iUf, Blessed in the judgment of God, 
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adopted, have been fallen upon, if it had not been deem- 
ed necessary to bring Luke, who has but fiMxaotot oi 
vruf^fu, into concord with Matthew.* For the same 
reason Olearius took the os 'xrw^ in our text as the 
vocative, and the pronoun of the third person aurotr 
in the sense of y^Lm. But if in another, and fiur 
ea^er way, we can bring about an agreement be^ 
tween the two Evangelists, there is no reason for 
having recourse to the forced construction in question. 
We turn then to the explanation of crrftip^o/ r^ 
^ycujCMtr/, which, in every successive century, we find 
to have been taken up in numberless different mo- 
difications of meaning. We may divide the exposi- 
tions into three classes. The first refers the words 
to bodily y the second to spiritual^ poverty ; the third 
seeks to conjoin both. The application to bodily 
poverty, is brought forward in the most pointed way 
by those expositors of the Romish church, who view 
this saying in connection with Mat. xix. 21, and 
several other passages, as a consilium evangelicum 
paupertatis voluntarise. In this case, the word imvfjM 
is taken, as Maldonatus does, at once in the sense 
of voluntas ; and, in proof of that, an appeal is made 
to Mat« xxvi. 41 ; Rom. i. 9 ; 1 Cor. vii. 84 ; Eplu 

* Another motive certainly operated in the case of Dr. 
Paulufl, and that characterixeB so strongly the spirit which 
prevailed at the commencement of the present century; — and, 
alas ! to many that past is still the present — ^that we must 
not omit the passage in which it is expressed. '* If Jesus,'* he 
says, *^ had annexed Tf irvtv/tan to «< ^rix^h then must ^^ 
f^*^ have signified inward sufferers, the sad at heart. But 
that is what Jesus, the cheerful promoter ofmirth^ never could 
have thought of wishing his disciples to be.'* 
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ir. 3. This eicplaiiatioR'^iKiB iMpport io'«he mciefnt 
church. Jerome expounds: Qui propter «piHtuiii 
■anetum voluBtate sunt pauperes ; aad Basil, although 
in another pkcehe seems to interpret the words ifif- 
ferently,* eays in the Homily** to Ps. xxxiii. 6 ; Oux 

pm rfi m^iowik^ irkiwtxriX<antTM ^ rji ir^fwsn rwy- 

§nt ai wrw^iii w ^tiffMLn,^ So -also in the Reg. Brev. 
Inter. 205 ; and so in Gregory of Nyssa's Oratio 
prima ^e Beatitudinibus. Yes, even those Others of 
the Greek church, who, like Cfarysostom, understand 
by irruxf^f the wpirihiaUy poor^ do nevertheless ex- 
plain rf imi^fAori, by rfj np^oat^mt %ai rfi •^^wx?' ^™' 
firat question must, therefore, be, whether r^ vHbfiourt 

* In tlie oommentaiy to Is. xiv. § 287* T. I. 697, l>e iU^B- 
trates iMmx«h ^^ '>^ mppeftl to tiie N. Test, words ) mmx^^ 
Is 0V Tms junrik xx^f***^ liiius ^<^m, m9JJk vMif rji limMf 

•» T. I. 147. 

* Poverty is not always commendable, but only that which, 
ariiing Ixom choice, is made tubservient to the gospel.end ; lor 
many ace poor iodeed io substance, but most avaricioas in 
their desires. These their penury does not • sare, but their 
desires condemn. It is not then the destitute man who is to 
be' esteemed blessed, but he who values more than all the 
treasures of the world, the command of Christ. Such .4he 
Lord himself pronounces blessed, saying, <' Blessed are .the 
poor in spirit." 
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eaik rightly have the meaning of ffOUtniarify. Through 
a process of derivi^tion, doubtless it may; just as h, 
ita^iagyftom^ heaf% involvestiie idea of toiUingneu^ 
We might compare the use of -yj^f x»^ in 2 Mace xiv. 
!S2. The idea of wUUngne^j however, must still 
be here* but ^ a secondary kind ; the fundamental 
id^ irould remain <<1n such a way as that the spirit 
has a steire in the matter." There b an ingenious con- 
ception of the word formed by Clemens Alexr. in his 
Sdmimble little book, Quis diyes Salvus ? the object of 
wM dh is to shew that wes^th is in itself an &dia^o^ov,b all 
depending upon whether or not we use it as an organ 
to do good.® The able &ther thence infers, that when 
C^st blesses thefKK>r in Spirit, he intends such as, be 
they fpofbr or rich, do imotirdiy sit loose fh>m their pro- 
perty; and conse^entlyin that way are poor ;^ to which 
we should then liivd an admirable parallel in 1 Cor. vii. 
^, <« They that ^have, as though they had not** 
€)eM|)eure Jer. ix. 23, ttnd James i. 9, 10 : Kau%d^0#w 

*Th4ft aeateilidi. Simmi,' who, in «ritieisiiigf AugtMti)ie*k 
fltpoklticm of the Senaon on the Mount, in his Hntoire des 
Commentateurt du N. T., finds occasion to speak of our text, 
agrees, contrary to what might have been expected, with the 
Catholic exposition, and thinks that inr<v^*r< may well mean 
wrikMemeniyde otHtr et^t^Mimi, which vtrtuBDy amounts 
to vehaUtriljf. 

I> s. 16. ^^ § 14. 

* A y fe e ab ly to this, we milst also interpret another darker 
paseagv of Clemens, in the 4tfa Boek of the Stronmta, p. 484, 
where he says that the beatitude applies to thine who^ for 
righteoustiess' sake, maybe poor, ttn wn if tmrt %irt -««igidw<f , 
^her in tfirit or m mitbtkmee. 
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h rf ramtvuKfit auroD. Among modem Catholic 
interpreters, Kistemacher has taken up the expres- 
sion in the same sense as Clemens, and appeals to 
Ps. Ixii. 10 ; 1 Cor. vii. 30, 31 ; and so among Protes- 
tants, Episcopius, Werenfels, and Mosheim.* Our 
reformers, and several other protestant expositors, 
who equally understand by irrdr^iia bodily poverty^ 
take the dative to denote, as usual, the hind and way, 
and interpret << they who in a spiritual manner^ i. e. 
with resignation and patience^ are poor. Thus the 
author of the Recogn. Clem. L. II. c. 28, Luther, 
Melancthon, John Gerhard, Calvin and Zwingli. 

Equally numerous, however, are they who be- 
long to the second class we have mentioned, and, 
from a comparison of Isaiah Ixvi. 2, understand by 
poverty lowliness and humility of spirit. So Chry- 
sostom and those who have made extracts from 
him, Origen,^ Macarius,^ Athanasius,^ Augustine, the 
author of the Opus Imperfectum, Erasmus, Piscator, 
Hunnius, Calov, Spanheim, Knapp, and almost all 
modems. These expositors, however, also &11 under 
various subdivisions, inasmuch as some refer the da- 
tive, which in this view becomes the dative of r«- 
specty (for which the Hebrews and Syrians — and 

« That the reference of the words to bodily poverty was 
widely spread in the fourth century, we may conclude from the 
scoff of the Emperor Julian, who, in his 43d Letter, says, that 
his only object in confiscating the property of Christians wss, 
that poverty might confer on them a title to enter the king- 
dom of Heaven. 

b Hom. 6, in Josuam, Tom. II. ed. de la Rue^ ^ Horn. XII. 

^ Questiones ad Antiochum. Quest. 91. 
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sometimes also the Greeks — substitute the genitive) to 
the cbject in respect of which one is poor ; and again 
by Tvcu/MBy understand either the divine Spirit^ or 
taking it in malam partem, the tpiritue elaiuSf the 
ferocia animi, which is the opinion of Augustine and 
Erasmus, or even, as Dr. Fritzsche* at least does, 
eruditio et ingenium^ translating: Fortunati ho- 
mines, ingenio et eruditione parum florentes ; whereas 
the majority refer it to the subject sensible of po^ 
vertyy as in 1 Cor. vii. 34: ayia xfti tfuifJMTi xai 
vKufiart, To exjNress this meaning in the translation, 
it will be best to say with De Wette, the poor in spi' 
fit Luther's rendering the spiriiualiy poor^ is, for the 
most party indeed, understood in the same sense. He 
did not himself, however, so understand it, but, 
agreeably to his explanation *< they who in a spiritual 
way are poor." In the Latin, the sense influences 
the transhitionf which should differ according as 
we understand bodily or spiritual poverty. Strictly 
speaking, the word ought to be rendered egeni or men* 
did. These express crro;;^^;, whereas ^tvij; corre- 
sponds mH^i pauper, nii^ is^ by the Greek gramma- 
rians, derived from ff8ye<rflai=sy6^s/V, signifying one 
voho wins his bread by labour ; the former from 
^u<r<rf/y nrdvrai. It is thus that Ammonius states 
the distinction s. v. ^evij^ Eustathius ad Od. 2. pag. 



'This expositor belongs not to those who understand 
rvfoyuK as the subject of poverty ; he takes it as the object of 
which one is destitute : Quum nemo rf ^nvfuirt nisi de re 
qua illi essent destitati, aocipere non possit; according to 
which muf/tM at once receives the sense of eruditio. 
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188S, and the seholnrt ob Amtopfaanes' Plutos, verse 
648. Now, as Calhofic iaterpreten more edpetmUj 
undentand the word to mean nkmkish poverty^ 
they necesearily reqniFe to translate it memUc^ 
whioh in &ct is Ibimd in a passage of Tertellian, 
and in the author of the Opus Imp. instead of tiie 
panqtertB of the Vulgate. Taking the expir^s^on tro- 
pically, we cannot 4iold ihst the distinction between 
^vm and 9Ttaj(J^ ; the ancients speak of «rAi;^a rou 
yoo;, and of a ^mw n|/u;^fx^,/and, in general also, the 
difference was not strictly obnerred. The L.XX. 
usually render p>3K by *lHjf and ^ by ^rr^rxoi, 
but In this are not nniform. Tlie Oementiiii, who 
interpret the word of hoM^ ^Jfeactyy quot^ ^t^H/n^ 
instead of verat^tiip Neither in the expositloti nor 
tyawnlation, hoirever, can the advocates ibir the ^ 

> Ham. 16^ p. 73a, ed. Get. 

l> In Aristophanes* Plutos, the distinction betwixt a^mf 
and ^rrttx'f i" expressed in a very glaring manner, where one 
%peaker asks if the ^nvtet be not always sister to the itt^x**^ i 
and another replies, that they perhaps might say so, who dis- 
covered -m rwembhMioe becwizt the tyrant Diimysittft ami the 
foe of tyrant* Thrasybtthis,-v. 650l NeverthetiW| how«T«r, 
«'T«;^i and mnrtf are used indiscriminately by the Scholiast 
upon V. 694. The translation Mendici gives the author of tbe 
Opus Imperfectum the occasion of an original conception. 
He proposes to hitttdf tiie quertion, yt^hyhumUes'is not hen 
used, and answers it as follows : At non solum humilea os- 
tendat sed indigentes humiles, qui sic sunt humiles, ti^ semper 
adjutoHum Dei sini mendioantes. The obserration would be 
perfectly just, if tbe Greek text, instead of #4r«r*^«f had that 
which corresponds with mendicus, ^^trairnt, 'This passage, 
'moreover, eerven to shew nnqueHtionahlythat the author of 
the Opus Ittperfecttttti coiflment«d upon th** Lafltttext. 
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ntiaal aeaee tadLe tbe word^as equivalent to rwtM6^ 
which the Qreek ^tpoiitors, led by ike etymology 
0f ffn^MM, have done. It denotes «le eondMonj or 
fading of not hoeing what ome tmght' i9 hatey iHlh 
willed certaioly the ramno^^imiifv is always cwtt- 
ttected ; and so is likewise mentianed at Tene '5. 
The pontrre side of the beatitude then is e&ttii- 
dated in verae 6. As tsxpressive of poverty in 
gpiirftnal ifahssings, the w<vd occurs in Rev. in. 
17 ; 'vXwmog means richness da these, in Rev. iL 9; 
iii. 17. 2 Cor.' vin« 9. Jas.iL 5, and in the letter 
of Bamaiiasy c. 19: dtrXou; rtl xa^d/<f tuU v^jolartoi rf 
m^ufiart, whkk expression also serves to show that 
rfi xofbiff, and vf 4nw ^luxri are not to be strictly discri- 
minated. Compare liiDewise Plato, Rep. vii. p. 521, 

With respect to those expositors who unite the two 
meanings, it is hard to see by what mediod they do 
that ; we shall, therefore, notice only the more mo- 
dem of thcan, and princtpaily De Wette. Thb 
author, ^as is knoimu, in his Treatise : BeOrag zwr 
charaderisah des ffdwaimnnsy in the dd vol. of the 
Studien van Daub und Knutzer had propounded 
his views with respect to the national psalms, and, in 
connection with these, unfolded the opinion that the 
Cril^2M • and ty^!fy there mentioned, meant the 
oppressed and sofiM^ popular jMrty, who, on ac« 
eoant of that oppression, were also looked upon as 
the pions of the nation ; so that, in these words, 
the ideas of iOppressedf hunnbUy piousy had been 
traasftiseddnto each other. According to the same 
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opinion, he likewise expounded our text in the Com- 
mentatio de morte lesu expiatoria, p. 88. 

From what point, then, shall we set out, in order, 
amidst opinions so various, to gain a firm standing 
place ? The work of exposition necessarily moves in 
a circle ; we cannot comprehend particulars without 
having a knowledge of the whole, and yet the com- 
prehension of the whole must again commence with 
the particulars. Having, therefore, already formed 
that view respecting the temporary intention of the 
sermon, which we delivered in the introduction to 
V. 3 — 12, we approach this saying, with the remem- 
brance upon our minds of similar declarations of 
Scripture, more especially of Luke iv. 18, where the 
Saviour's object also is to state comprehensively the 
nature of bis ministry, and with the impression which a 
previous understanding of the beatitudes that follow 
produces, and thus feel ourselves compelled, a priori^ 
to take 0/ ^Tfti;^o/ nf Tmvfiarif as it here stands, in the 
sense, who feel themselves poor in their spirit ; that is 
to say, — ^if we define more narrowly this poverty — 
poor in the true knowledge and in the love of what is 
good, in inward peace, or, according to ver. 6th, poor 
with respect to d/xoM096v9i. 

This elucidation is, in every point of view, the 
most obvious. For, were we to consider the dative 
as expressive of the object of the poverty, and inter- 
pret poor as if it meant destitute if the Divine SpirH, 
the beatitude would not be altogether true, inas- 
much as the state of being poor in regard to the 
Spirit of God, does not deserve to be extolled, but only 
that of a lively sense of poverty ; Although it may cer- 
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tai&iy be said, that the words admit of being under- 
stood as signifying ^feeling of poverty, and that, 
moreover, the mistake of supposing it is the being 
poor per se which here receives the benediction, is 
guarded against by the following beatitudes, espe- 
cially that contained in ver. 6th. In point of fact, even 
when we conceive the dative to indicate the subject, 
we are no less obliged to translate they who in their 
tpirit are poor; though, by this translation it 
certainly becomes more evident that it is the sense of 
poverty which is meant. We have to add, that this 
conception of the meaning has the analogy of *>^y 
nn in its fiivour, where TXVl signifies only the 
human mind. Perhaps, however, there may be some 
whom this does not satisfy, and who, taking offence 
at the substantive verb, have recourse to the exposition 
which understands the poverty as being a poverty 
of seeming blessings. But here we, in the first 
place, meet the scruple, that then the second beatitude 
would not be nearly so well connected, inasmuch as 
it speaks of a mourning, arising doubtless firom the want 
of the true riches already mentioned in the previous one. 
Besides which, the promise would not correspond 
with the rest, seeing that all of them offer to those 
who want, that very thing of which they are in want 
In fine, however, I venture to maintain, that on hear- 
ing the exclamation, « Blessed are the inwardly poor, 
for theirs is the heavenly heritage !" it is impossible to 
think of anything else than the sense of being poor; 
and if that be the case, the poverty must relate to 
the true riches. Moreover, that the iFTUiyjta here is 
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Bpiritaal povertjT, and not ammt of extenuil blessingiBf 
resoltft ftom the progresaioii of the thought up to 
ver. 5ihy which says positively what our vecse ex- 
presses negatively* 

I( then* we thua docUedly explain the worcb as«x* 
pressive of spiritiial poverty^ ifc oaly remakifl to diaouss 
the point* How Luke stauda with velatiim to Matthew ? 
The former^ it isnuuutaiaed^ maaifesUy. speaks of the 
.corporeally poor^ and so makes Christ aay somethiog 
essentially different, from, what the latter reports him 
to have said* Clerieusy in particular^ looks upMt the 
contradiction, as so. de^ded» that* he makes it the spe- 
cial ground of tha Henneneutical in£i»«nce, Not to 
take the sayings of Christ toOjStrietly. But it is just by 
taking it up with a g|\eater degree of strietaess that 
the apparent ooQt«adiotioa<disappeai»» That Luke 
could not mean merely bodily poverty, is obvious 
from the nature of the promise. Who would ev«r ex- 
plain ^fi^oucdiftfiftf^fy << ye shall be satisfied witltoutvMurd 
thing%" or ^ntvSm%€f as signifying hunger after bodily 
food? The words of Luke would rather lead us to 
suppose that a reference was intended both to what 
is outward and to what is inward, at the same time. 
Acoordiug to the Divine intention, inward pain and 
repentance are awakened by outward affiiction, and, 
in experience, it is actually found, that as the night 
of the anoients was the mother of the gods, so the 
night of sorrow is what commonly gives birth to re- 
ligion in the heart. Where seeming blessings abound, 
and his earthly part receives satisfaction, man becomes 
proportionally less sensible that the dXij^/vo, as Luke 
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beautiyFolly ceils ibemt ^vL 11, ftil, and that he is not 
vkourm fi/V ^i^M^Liifce- xiL 2L). To% y^ ^Xou^m^ 
says the. proverb ia Plato» t^X^c^ ^o^/a^^m. Let the 
Old Testament prophetical, rebii^ be compared, 
which James v. 1 — 5, addresses- to the rich* ^ Ye 
have nourished your hearts," says the 5th verse, t* e, 
satisfied your waats with im^re seemii^ Uessings. 
Hence those warning^ in Prov. xsiii. 4 ; xxviii* 1 1, 20. 
£cGlesiasticusxiii.2, 22 ; xiv.4. An exemplar of the 
class, is held up to usrin the rich man^ Luke xvi., uid 
in him who enlarged his barns. This general obser- 
vation is confirmed by the dearest evidence! at the 
establishment of the first Chrisitiaii churchy and m the 
Christian community at all periods; for it has ever been 
the poor and outwardly oppressed in whom the long- 
ing after spiritual salvation soonest awakened (I Con 
i. 26, James ii. 5.). From this point of view, we nu^ 
also determine what degree of truth there is in the 
above quoted observation of De Wette's, which ha% 
from the time it was broached, been universally em* 
braced, viz. that, the idea which, the Hebrew formed 
of the poor and oppressed, involved also that of 
lowliness and piety. The D^^r? D'»^*iHi D^W 
in the Psalins,, the prophets,, a^d Job» meaai such) as 
are poor^ fear God .in their poverty,., and haying be- 
come iu som/e d^^e pious» are,, for tijteir piety's sake^ 
kept in poyerty^ by powei^l* and' godless oppres- 
sors. Hence, though but few of the expositors have 
marked it, the ideas of outward and of inward po- 
verty, seem to be united in that passage which comes 
nearest to our text, Luke iv. 18, likewise Luke i. 53, 
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and Matt xi. 6.* That in Luke iv. 18 the irrtayfi, 
as well as in Isaiah Ixi. the XlS^y^ means not merely 
the outwardly poor^ but the humbled^ is apparent 
from the supplement rou; ^vrsr^i/LUovi r^v xccDhiau 
In the fM%^oi oSroi also of Matt. x. 42 ; xviii. 6, there 
seems to be a necessity for comprising the inward 
and outward application. The reverse, however, is 
the case with 1 Cor, iv. 8, where the xixo^ifffievot strri 
is chiefly to be referred to inward fulness, although 
the external reference is not excluded. The Corin- 
thian church was wealthier than the rest. With their 
affluence Paul contrasts the outward necessities and 
meanness of the Apostles, 2 Cor. vi. 10 ; it is a con- 
trast between spiritual and bodily riches. 

From all that has been said, it results, that in re- 
ference to this first beatitude, there is no essential 
distinction between Matthew and Luke. If, how- 
ever, it be asked. Which apostle has reported the 
words of Christ with greater correctness ; then, from 
the proof we have given, that Matthew is, in gene- 
ral, the more ac<iurate with respect to the sermon oa 
the Mount, we are led to anticipate that he has here 
recorded what our Saviour said with greater exactness. 
This presumption is confirmed, when we consider 
that it is much easier to conceive how an inaccurate 
reporter could omit the addition spiriiuai, considering 
that the terms DWIK and G^!Of were already 

*■ Upon this passage Luther wavers. One time he says, 
**• these poor are certainly not the beggars and bodily poor, 
but the spiritually poor" (Walch xii. 120.). At another, he 
unites the two applications (Walch xi. 1342.). 
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quite known and current from the Old Testa- 
ment, than that another should superadd it In 
Matt. xi. 5, Luke iv. 18, nothing has been added to 
the 4rrfiu;^o/. Nay, when we call to mind the tempo- 
rary design of our Lord in beginning with these 
beatitudes, viz. to crush the hopes of external feU- 
city, which was all that the people expected from the 
Messias, the supplement appears peculiarly necessary. 
The promise which is made to the poor in spirit 
corresponds with the virtue extolled ; they obtain the 
possession of a heavenly kingdom. The ^a6ikua roD 
0SOU, — ^in Matthew always /Satf/Xs/arft/i'ou^oei'Ui', — is again 
mentioned in the sequel of the sermon on the Mount, 
at verses 10, 19, £0 ; vi. 10 ; vii. 21. To discuss on 
all the sides which it presents, an idea so pregnant in 
meaning as this, calls for a separate work. But as 
the term here requires no very detailed investiga- 
tion, we content ourselves with stating the leading 
traits ; nor can we refer to any book, where the sub- 
ject is handled in a manner in every respect satisfac- 
tory. Fleck has amassed a variety of materials, it 
is true, but with great prolixity he mixes what is 
foreign, and is deficient in the talent for combination 
and arrangement. If C. Gottfried Bauer had ex- 
ecuted the whole plan, of which he followed the 
commencement in the Essay, De Causis quibus nititur 
rectum super ratione Regni Divini in N. T. pas- 
sim obvia judicium,* something certainly might have 

* Commentationes Theol. ed. Roienmliller and Maurer, 
i. p. 2. 

H 
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been expected ; at least no modem author who has 
handled the subject, has equally weighed it on all 
sides. Much excellent matter is also contained in 
the Treatise of Sartorius, Ueber den Zweck lesu bei 
Stiftung eines Gotten- Reiches. Amidst all that the 
doctrinal works of modern times have said upon the 
subject, the hints thrown out in Baumgarten Crusius' 
Biblischer Theologie, p. 149 — 157, seem to me to 
merit particular consideration. For the most part, 
writers have been taken up with pointing out the 
connection of the New Testament doctrine with that 
of the Rabbins, which, however, is, at all events, a 
task of less consequence, the moment it is conceded 
that the Saviour connected with the expression, 
different ideas from theirs. 

Two kinds of defect are to be found in the usual 
treatment of this doctrine. At one time the diffe- 
rent sides and allusions of the jSatf/Xs/a roil 0£oD are 
ranged together as diverse significcUions of the phrase, 
without any attempt to show their identity, by dis- 
covering the fundamental idea ; and, at another, what 
is still worse, one single aspect oj the idea is exclu- 
sively seized, and all the rest disregarded. To men- 
tion an ancient commentator, the first defect is exem- 
plified in Euthymius, who, upon Matt. iii. % after 
having previously said that Christ himself is here 
called the /Satf/Xs/a rm ov^avuv, remarks : jj ^antT^tm 
oif^avuv Xsysi Hv ^o\iT£/av r&tv dyysXuvy vjv 6 X^Ktrhg mfon 
ouTTfti vofM&sruvsfisWs dia ruv evctyytXtxStv hroXuv. Xiysra 
Ss ^aaiXita ov^avuv %ai ^ a'lrSXavffig rZv ev ov^avoTg ayaQuv* 
ihiXoT ds xa) aXXa 'jrXsjova rb m/sMx, rng ^actkiiag rw 
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o**^avuy, vroXve^fiavrov Sv, ug <r^c/u\rfi; ivori ofi^tv,* From 

the expositors of the middle period, we may here 

quote the note of Zwingli upon John iii. 3 : Capitur 

hie regnum Dei pro doctrina coelesti et predicatione 

Evangelii, ut Luese xviii. Capitur aliquando pro vitft 

aeterna. Matt. xxv. Luc. xiv. Quandoque pro Ecclesia 

et congregatione fidelium, ut Matt. xiii. 24. Even 

the later lexicographers Schlcusner and Bretschneider, 

however, have not advanced beyond these indefinite 

statements ; and the article on the subject by the 

latter is particularly defective. He sets out with the 

Rabbinical idea, which he also finds in the New 

Testament, and enumerates a vast number of texts, 

from which it is impossible to make out in what sense 

the term is used f Matt iv. 17; v. 10; xix. 23; vii. 21 ; 

xvi. 19, 2s8 ; xviii. 3, 4, 23; xii. 28, et passim. He 

farther states the meaning, Felicitas Christianorum post 

resurrectionem, and then, with a caeterum, the very 

diverse meauings of, res Christiana, vocatio ad regnum 

Christi, Christus ipse, nuntii Regni divini. How the 

word comes to have all these significations he does not 

explain.b Wahl is much more correct, when he com- 

* Or by the kingdom of heaven he means the commonwealth 
of the angels, which Christ was about to rule, as never was 
done before, by gospel precepts. The fruition of celestial bless- 
ings is also called the kingdom of heaven ; and many other 
things besides does this name, the kingom of heaven, imply ; 
for it is very significant, as we shall find in the sequel. 

1> Both BretBchneider and Schleusner seem to have enter, 
tained the idea, that Christ merely employed the expression 
by way of accommodation. But so to disregard how much 
it comprises, is a crying injustice, of which Semler was first 
guilty, and against which Baumgarten Cnisius rightly sayN, 
(BibL Theol. s. 162) <' It was no mere acccmmcdation, but 
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prises all the significations of the word in the follow- 
ing formula : Felicitas nunc et olim per lesum obti- 
nenda. But although the unity of the idea is thus pre- 
served, the particular sense of fiatfiXBta is lost. The 
second of the faults we mentioned, which consists in 
giving undue prominence to one side of the subject, 
and neglecting the rest, appears, to cite examples, in the 
Treatises of Koppe and Keil, according to whom the 
word only refers to the future kingdom of the Messias, 
which has still to be erected ; in Storr, who says, it is 
to be understood solely of the reign of the glorified 
Christ ; and in Teller, who makes it the constitu- 
tion of the Christian religion. In explaining this 
name, we shall begin with ^aotXsia roD GsoS, by 
which the variations jSatfiXs/a ruv ov^avStv, and fiot&ikua 
rou X^Ktrov will also be explamed. According to my 
view, none have brought forward the fundamental 
notion more correctly than Origen among the an- 
cients, and Calvin among the reformers. The parti- 
cular aspect of the idea which the several fathers of 
the church seized and stated, can be best seen in their 
explanations of the second petition of the Lord's 
Prayer ; Augustine especially developes the sub- 
ject with great depth and fulness.- Most of them 
understand by it the kingdom of glory ^ the faUvre 
revelation of Christ Origen alone (in the book 



the one only term suitable for the thing and system in question." 
The Wolfenbiittel fragments, however, have treated the ex. 
pression worst of all, and audaciously assert, that Jesus used 
it in no other sense than the ambitious Jews, and thereby 
betrayed his own aspiring designs. 
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^srso/ tvx^g) endeavours more specifically to unfold the 
idea of ^<ftXita : diiXoD^i o sv^6fisvoc iTJkh r))v jSatf/Xf/av 
rov 0soSy ^i rou n]v Jv aurw fiatftXttav roD 0S4D dlva- 
rslkou xeci TM^ofofiteu xou rtksiot&iivaiy tu\6yug tu^trou. 
^roan^g /mv ayiou bvh 0eoS fiatft^svofimu xai roTg mtufia- 
rtxtig vofMug twj 0(oC ^fii^o/i(vou» oioni tl¥Ofioufih7if ^6>jv 
0iX6wrng savroir va^¥rog avrtp rov ^ar^g xai flMfi^M' 
T^ifwrog rf *irar^) row X|#tfrou h rfj rtnXtiufiivri "^XV 
xard rh stpiifAmv^ oS ^^h ^^ayiog ifivfi/ASvtuov v^hg aurcv 

After some intermediate illustrations, he proceeds : 
The more the hallowing of God's name takes place, 
the more also will his kingdom come, and that be 
ftilfilled which is written, 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10 ; and then 
he adds, Tii' ouv h fijuav fiouftXt/cf roD hov ij &x^6Trig ci3/a- 
Xstcrreag flr^ox^oucfiv ivttrfiesroUf Srav 'jrXfi^u&fi rh va^ rf 
'A^carSk(f} ii^fiivovy hr 6 'S^Kfrhgy iF&wm altrf rZv lyPiw 

ha f hhg tSl irdn-a h w6i.^ With these admirable 

a It 18 dear, that whoever prays for the kingdom ol Ood 
to oome, prays hy due inference for that kingdom to be set 
up, and bear fruit, and reach perfection in himself: Inasmuch 
as every saint who is under the dominion of Ood, and obeyn 
his spiritual laws, dwells, as it were, in the well governed 
city of himself, the father being present with him, and Christ 
giving counsel with the Father in the perfect soul, aocordfnt; 
to that text, of which, for brevity, I cite, *' We will come 
unto him and make our abode with him/' 

b For those who incessantly advance, the consummation of 
the kingdom of Gud within us shall commence when that say- 
ing of the A posticus has been fulfilled. That Christ, having put 
all enemies under his feet, shall deliver up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father, that Ood may be all in all. 
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words let the reader compare what he says upon the 
same subject in another place, Horn. xiv. in Matt., * 
where he calls Christ in his own person, viewing- him 
as the principle by which sin is to be vanquished, the 
fiatsikua ; for of the ^attt'Kiia in our text, he says, 
That properly it is Christ himself who b promised to 
the poor as the ahro^attiKiioL. In accordance with 
these views of the ancient fathers, Calvin, in the Com- 
mentary to his Harmony upon Matt. vi. 10, has the 
following words : Regnare enim dicitur Deus inter 
homines, quum carne sua sub jugum redacta et suis 
cupiditatibus valere jussis illi se regendos ultro addi- 

cunt et tradunt Quare summa hnjus pre- 

cationis est, ut Deus verbi sui luce mundum irradiet, 
Spiritus sui afflatu corda formet in obsequium justitise 
suae, quicquid est dissipatum in terra suis auspiciis 
in ordinem restituat, exordium vero regnandi faciat a 
subigendis carnis nostras cupiditatibus. Jam vero, 
quia regnum Dei, per continuos progressus augetur 
usque ad mundi iSnem, necesse est quotidie optare 
ejus adventum. With this is to be compared his com- 
ment upon Matt. iii. 2, and John iii. 3, where, a- 
mong other things, he says : Falluntur qui regnum 
Dei pro coelo accipiunt, cum potius spiritualem vi- 
tam significet, quae fide in hoc mundo inchoatnr, 
magisque in dies adolescit, secundum assiduos fidei 
progressus. What Calvin, guided by a systematic 
consideration of texts of Scripture, here expresses, 
Luther, following the dictates of his pious heart, 
handles in the beautiful sermon. On the Kingdom of 

« £d. de la Rue, T. iii. p. 929. 
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Gody of the year 1524,* with which we may compare 
his exposition of the eighth Psalm, § 2^, 23.^ We 
lay down accordingly, as the fundamental notion of 
the kingdom of God : A community in which God 
reigns, and which^ as the nature of a right government 
involves, obeys him not by constrainty but from free will 
aftd affection ; of which it follows as a necessary conse^ 
quenccy that the parties are intimately bound to ecmh 
other in tlte mutual interchange of offices of love. To 
establish a community of this kind, was the pur- 
pose for which the Saviour appeared upon the earth, 
and forasmuch as it can only exist in perfection after 
the defeat of all his enemies, 1 Cor. xv. 28 ; Heb. x. 
13, the chief seat of this kingdom of Christ is, doubt- 
less, in the world to come ; and it is a gross error, when 
Usteri, in the 4th edition of his Paulinischer Lehr- 
begriff,® follows Rosenkranz, and would persuade us, 
that the kingdom of Christ belongs only to the world 
that now is. The prophets, whose glance, it is true, 
took in the whole extent of the Messiah's kingdom, 
but was chiefly fixed upon the period of its comple- 
tion, were thereby led to place it at the end of time, 
and, in like manner, most of the texts of the New 
Testament promise it as something beyond the grave. 
See this done, for example, by the Evangelists, Matt, 
xiii. 43 ; xxv. 34 ; xxvi. 29 ; Mark ix. 47 ; Luke 
xiii. 29; and equally so, though many call this in- 
to question, by the Apostles, 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10 ; Gal. 
v. 21 ; Eph. V. 5. ; 1 Cor. xv. 50 ; 2 Thess. i. 5 ; 

• Walch, VoL xiL p. 1938. 

b Walch, Vol. v. p. 204. c p. 37I. 
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2 Tim. iv. 1, 18 ; 2 Pet. i. 11 ; Acts xiv. 22. Those 
expositors, accordingly, who, like Koppe and Keil, un- 
derstood by the /Satf/Xs/a rov hov^ Christ's kingdom in 
the world to come, take what is certainly a partial 
view ; still, however, they have more truth on their 
side than their opponents. But it was a very awk- 
ward evasion of the contrary texts to which they had 
recourse, when they, moreover, added that " sometimes 
the term likewise denotes the institutions preparatory 
to God's kingdom in the world to come, and expound- 
ed such passages as Mark xii. 34 as follows : * Thou 
art upon the right way to the kingdom of God here- 
after.' " They would have done much better to allow 
that the ^a^ikua is unquestionably represented in the 
New Testament as already come, although but in its 
commencement. The kingdom of God hereafter has 
in fact become existent in time, by the appearance in 
human nature of him, who could say of himself, *^ I 
always do the things that please the Father." He 
who is the king is likewise the first citizen of the king- 
dom of God ; and if we interpret the IMg in the text 
Luke xvii. 2 1 , among^ which is the right way, then 
Christ himself declares, that with his person God*8 
kingdom in eternity first became a kingdom in time. 
He commands us, moreover, daily to pray that his 
kingdom may come ; and the more that that life 
which is in him is difiused among mankind, the more 
do they cease to be disobedient subjects of God. As 
now present, the kingdom of God is represented in 
Matt. xi. 12; xii. 28; xvi.9; Mark xii. 34; Luke 
xvi. 16 ; xvii. 20; and in the Epistles, Rom. xiv. 17 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 20; Col. i. 13; iv. 11 ; Heb. xii. 28. 
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Now, wheD we consider that thus both the first Gos- 
pels and Paul represent the kingdom of God as future, 
and yet at the same time speak of it as having 
already come, we perceive a remarkable point of 
coincidence between them and John, with respect 
to the doctrine which has ever been regarded as pe- 
culiar to that Apostle ; viz. That life eternal com- 
mences here in time.* 

After thus defining the ^atftXtia rou s o D, we 
learn how the jSaer/Xs/a rou X^iarod and the /3a- 
tfi}\4ta r uv ov^avu¥ in Matthew are to be ex- 
plained* The kingdom of Christ denotes just the 
reign of God, conceived as carried on through the 
mediation of Christ.^ Hence the more power God 
acquires over us, and the more we become his child- 
ren, the more does the Son deliver up the kingdom 
to the Father, until that full delivery, whereof St* 
Paul speaks, 1 Cor. xv. 28, upon which all mediator- 
ship shall cease. Ou^avo/is not, according to the rab- 
binical usus loquendi, synonymous with God^^ but 
denotes the world that lies beyond, and is elevated 
above, the present sphere of time and sense. Some 
passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews are explana 

* The two passages in which this Evangelist mentions the 
Ca^iXtM rwiuivy iii. 3 ; xriii. 36, have been usually referred to 
the life hereafter, but unjustly ; the latter merely affirms that 
the dominion of Christ did not take its rise from the relations 
of the present life — •h» t^rtf U r«v xi^fMv r«i^«v — and hence is 
not in its appearance like an earthly government. Luke xvii. 
20, is a parallel. 

b J. Oerhard*s Loci Theologici, Tom. zx. p. 122, 123. 

c Baumgarten Crusius, BibL Theologie, p. 151. 
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tory of this, particularly c. xii., and the expression of 
St. Paul, 71 avu *U^w<fdkifi. 

In order fully to elucidate the idea, we should now 
necessarily requh'e to enter upon a similar considera- 
tion of the terms which are in various respects ana- 
logous: aJ^¥ fAiXkuvy oixoMfJAvii /isXkw^OL, sxxkfif^a. 
This, however, would carry us too far. 

If, after this detail, we turn to the passages in the 
sermon on the Mount where the term is used, we 
find vers. 3, 10, 19, and even vi. 10, brought for- 
ward by one class of doctrinal and exegetical writers 
in proof that it signifies the kingdom of Christ upon 
earth, while the rest quote passages to prove the re- 
verse, and moreover derive more special support for 
their opinion from vii. 21. This twofold view is 
quite natural, inasmuch as, in point of fact, the former 
texts involve an allusion to the kingdom of God upon 
earth as well as to that in heaven, although certainly 
regard is principally had to the period of completion, 
and hence to the kingdom of God hereafter ; which, 
at verse 12th, may be concluded, both firom the 
subject matter, and also from the sv rajs ou^vo?c- 
The same double import occurs, as we shall after* 
wards find, in the other promises. That the king- 
dom hereafter is exclusively meant, at vii. 21, might be 
inferred, were it from nothing more than from the 
mention made of the judgment which is to take 
place at the end, and is clear, besides, from the ev 
fxsivfi Tfi Tifikoc^ of V. 22, which also stands in Luke 
vi. 23 ; ^ct/fferg h sx&vp Tfi riiui^e^cf,, iM ydi^ xtX. 

V. 4. Ill regard to this second beatitude, as well 
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as the first, expositors have separated into three 
classes, according as they referred the mourning 
either to temporal or to spiritual distress, or endea- 
voured to unite the two applications. Before stating 
the several views of the interpreters, let it be ob- 
served, that iTivhfv, frequently joined with xXo/s/i, 
Mark xvi. 10 ; Jas. iv. 9 ; Rev. xviii. 11, 15, 19, and 
more forcible than Xu^sTg^at, (Chrysostom : rovg fur 
sv/rd<f€Uig Xuroufimvg) expresses not merely the dotercy 
atiffif but the mosrere, lugere, the outward appearing, 
or expression of inward sorrow, and is principally used 
of the xa^hou at funerals. In Is. iv. 6 if the %afa 
stand opposed to the xar^^s/oc, so, on the other hand, 
does ^svtfog to the loud ysXeag, The Vulgate well trans- 
lates: lugent; and Luther, explaining it of outward 
affliction, " die da Leid tragen." 

The same expositors, whom we formerly found de- 
fending the reference of ^rw;^g/a to bodily poverty, 
abo understand mvh?^ to signify complaint at affUc- 
(ions; so Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Grotius, Maldonatus, Wetstein, Gratz, and Pau- 
lus. Nay, some of them, as, for example, Gratz, 
refer the words merely to the political oppression of 
the Israelites at the time of our Saviour, with which 
as a consolatory contrast, the Messiah'<) reign, when, 
according to Luke, i. 71, all the foes of Judea would 
be subdued, is here set up. They thereby, however, 
place Jesus precisely on the level of an ordinary Jew. 
Others, on the contrary, connect with it a religious 
consideration, and call to remembrance either the 
temporal losses, in which many were involved by 
conversion to Christianity, or the calamities in gene- 
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ral to which the believer, for the sake of his faith, was 
subjected. But in that case, it is difficult to perceive 
what can be the difference between this beatitude 
and V. 11. By for the greater number, however, 
both in ancient and modern times, acknowledge the 
predominant or exclusive reference to sorrow oa ac- 
count of «tn, whether our own or that of others. So 
Chrysostom, Basil, Ambrose, Hilary, Jerome, Bucer, 
Calov, Hunnius, Kiinoel, and many besides. Zwingli, 
Pellicanus, and some more, unite both senses, by ap- 
pealing to the fact, that affliction is the school in 
which man learns to reflect seriously upon himself 
and his moral character. 

From the connection in which Christ here speaks 
upon the subject, we necessarily require to under- 
stand, not only, in general, sorrow of a pious nature, 
and whose direction is towards God, but more espe- 
cially such as is connected with the desire after 
righteousness, mentioned v. 6th, and so, as in the 
case of the xo^/o/vrs;, Matt. xi. 28, we have to think 
principally of those who are oppressed with the 
sense of their spiritual poverty. Inasmuch, however, 
as the remark we already made concerning poverty, 
holds equally true of affliction, viz. that it awakens 
religious seriousness, and leads to self-knowledge and 
repentance, 2 Cor. vii. 10, on which account the 
proverbial wisdom of the Hebrews recommended 
rather to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of mirth, Eccles. vii. 3, 4, there \s no reason 
why we should not regard these ^svMvrsg as outward 
sufferers, provided always that their X6ini is a Xv^ 
Kara &i6y. As v. dd was a touch upon Is. Ixi. 1, so 
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Beza maintains is the present upon Is. Ivii. 18. But 
it is much more a variation upon the second verse of 
the former chapter. We cannot, however, draw any 
conclosion with respect to the import of the word in 
the text before us from that of the prophet, for here, as 
in Luke iv. 18, and at many other places, our Saviour 
views those passages from the Old Testament which 
he adopts into his discourse, in their general sense. 

With respect to the promised comfort, we first ob- 
serve, that as in so many other instances, it is not 
merely of a verbal, but, on the contrary, of a substan- 
tial nature. (Luke vi. 24. Ecclesiasticus vi. 16; 
xxvi. 4.) Wherein then does it consist ? 

According as he stood at a higher or lower degree 
ID the scale of religious knowledge, the word would 
remind the Israelite of all the glorious things he ex* 
pected from the Messiah's reign. The declaradons in 
the last part of Isaiah, which treat of the consolation of 
Israel, when understood in their most profound sense, 
were properly applied to what the Messias was to ac- 
complish. Nay, according to Is. xl. 1 ; Ixvi. 1 1 , and 
to the text which Christ here touches, Ixi. 2, tiie 
Messias himself and his kingdom, are expressly called 
ri iF(x^axKfi€ii rov 'iff^a^X. (Luke ii. 25 ; the Targum 
of Is. iv. S ; xxxiii. 20. Jer. xxxi. 6. Compare Bux* 
torf Lex Talm. s. v. nttTO). Among the Rabbins 
Dn3D is a name of the Messias which frequently 
occurs. See Lightfoot on John xiv. 16*. Now, just 
as we before remarked of jS<x<r/Xg/a ruv ov^avuv^ that it 
comprehends whatever falls, either on this or the other 
side of the grave, to the lot of the Cbristiaii in the 
commonwealtb founded by Christ, so in like manner. 
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does the promise before^us include all in the shape of 
ira^axXn^tiy which, by a participation in his kingdom, 
both here (2 Cor. i. 3,) and hereafter, (2 Thess. ii. 
16. Rev. xxi. 4,) he bestows upon his own. Of this 
irafidxXritfig the pious Simeon enjoyed the first fruits 
when, after protracted desire, beholding the Messias, 
he exclaims, Luke ii. 29 : Nun aiFokxtug rhv boZ^Xv tfou 

y. 5. The word U^avg in this beatitude, taken in 
the common classical sense, as the reverse of 5^/Xof, 
duiMii^g, denotes a quality which, in the New Testa- 
ment, is specially required of the disdples of Christ. 
In this very sermon, many of the sayings are directed 
against the passion of anger, v. 22 — 26, 43 — 45 ; vi. 
12, and others, and in Matt. xi. 29, the Saviour pro- 
poses himself to his adherents, as a pattern of ir^dorng. 
Translators, accordingly, have all, with scarce an ex- 
ceptioQ, rendered o/ ^^as?; by mites, omnsueti, and ex- 
positors have regarded the words as the eulogy of a 
distinguished and peculiarly amiable Christian virtue ; 
instead of which, however, Christ might have here 
mentioned any other, as, for instance, chastity and be- 
nevolence. Those only who lay peculiar stress upon 
the local reference of the words, recognise the neces- 
sity there was for giving prominence to the virtue of 
meekness, it being our Saviour's intention to suppress 
in his followers, every disposition to revolt. 

We have first to clear up the idea of flrgouf. It 
answers in general to the Hebrew O^, and more 
especially in this passage, considering that the words 
are borrowed from Ps. xxxvii. 11, where the LXX. 
translate o/ ir^asTg, Our lexicographer^, Gesenius 
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and Winer, following the Masorites, who in some 
passages, substitute XT^ for D'W and again Xff^ 
for CTDI^, suppose that both terms mean miserab/ej 
suffering and meek, humble. Hengstenberg on the 
contrary, at Zechar. ix. 9, maintains that only )3j^ 
signifies meek, humbley and only yy^ suffering^ wretch- 
ed. And, doubtless, upon a narrow examination of 
the passages, it appears that from the root rOI^ to bend, 
the figurative sense of outward lowliness has past ex- 
dusively upon *0I^, and the spiritual sense of humility 
and gentleness, principally at least upon y\^. Even 
among the Rabbins, the two senses are kept distinctly 
apart in the words K*OI^ and y^; although, accord- 
ing to what we observed above, as to the manner in 
which the Hebrew viewed poverty and suffering, 
gentleness and humility must often be coupled 
with ^21^ as a notio adjuncta, and with 13X^, the ma- 
nifestation of humility, viz. external lowliness. The 
word lay then denotes primarily the virtue of gentle- 
ness and humility, which, in the Hebrew's view, coin- 
cided, so as frequently to take in the idea of suffering, 
and hence we will best comprehend all that entered 
into his conception of it, by the term the bowed 
down. This same more comprehensive notion of 
^^a^i may also be deduced from the New Testament. 
Not only does the 'jr^airrn appear to be intimately 
connected with the ra^g/vof ^otfuvjj. Matt. xi. 29 ; Eph. 
iy. 2 ; 2 Cor. x. 1, which affords an inference as to the 
relationship of the two, but even in the ^^aSrrig itself, 
we have to conceive humility involved. Among the 
Apostles, James is peculiarly rich in recommendations 
of v^aoTTiiy by which he understands, as is evident, that 
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ivntxtiOy in which meekness and humility beautifully 
coalesce, and mutually suppose each other. We may 
perceive, even from the admirable description which 
he gives in chap. iii. 13—17, of the heavenly wisdom, 
how in his idea of the true disciple of Christ, love, 
compassion, meekness, and humility, mingle intimately 
together. When at iii. 13, he opposes to vfatrr.gj 
^Xoi and hi6ua^ and i. 21, exhorts to receive the 
Christian truth, Iv cr^aun;r/, he contends equally against 
pride and darkness, as against animosity, for what but 
darkness had that contentiousness which he attacks 
for its foundation ? When Peter, in his first Epistle 
iii. 4, requires of Christian women the flrvfiu^a ir^ai xa/ 
jjtfiyj^/ov, he means thereby, that mild unpretending 
spirit which seeks not distinction. In Psalm xxxvii. 
11, we have also to understand by 'r^aeTg, persons 
bowed down, and in whom humility and mildness are 
united. The sufferers there are gentle and humble- 
minded saints, who, because they are so, are made 
the objects of scorn, and whom men deem they may 
scorn with impunity, Ps. iv. 3 ; ix. 19, 20 ; xiii. 4, 5. 
The consciousness of spiritual poverty, depression of 
mind and sorrow on account of sin, superinduce such 
dispositions of gentleness and humility, which oflen 
expose the godly to the pride and violence of the 
world. Such are the fr^asTg in our text.* 

Here, likewise, the promise corresponds with the 



* Clemens Alex. Strom* 1. 4, p. 488, warns against sup- 
posing that every kind of natural gentleness is meant, and 
makes it only that which is the offspring of religion : v^acTr 
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beatitude : It is just to those meek and unresisting 
souls, that the occupation of the earths is held out 
The occasional scope, which we have already discover* 
ed in the two foregoing beatitudes, comes into still 
stronger light in the present ; for, what itould be bet- 
ter calculated than these words, to crush all carnal and 
revolutionary hopes ? The reigning principle of the 
world is that which Tacitus puts into the mouth of 
the seditious Britons : Nihil profici patientia, nisi ut 
graviora tanquam ex facili tolerantibus imperentur. 
But, in the views of life which Christ inculcates, the 
maxim is, 0/ T^sTi xXrioovofAfiaovci rri¥ yi^v. The ^^as^ 
are those, who, as Augustine after Rom. xii. 21, says : 
Vincunt per bonum malum. 

We have now, however, to illustrate more pardcu-- 
larly the formula xXri^ovofAuv n)v 7^11, and shall first 
state the manifold modifications of sense, which the 
various expositors have hitherto assigned to it. In 
this third instance, they may again be divided into 
three classes; Those who refer the promise to some- 
thing celestial^ those who refer it to something terreS' 
trialy and those who include both. In the ancient 
church, we find in none but Chrysostom, and his ad- 
herents Theophylact and Euthymius, the application 
of it to the goods of this world, which are elsewhere, 
Matt. xix. 29. Mark x. 29, likewise promised by 
Christ to those followers who have sacrificed their 
IH*operty for his sake. True it is, that godliness, tu) 



* KXn^no/iuf does not denote every kind of taking possession, 
but as that by inheritauce is the surest of all, a Jirm occupa- 
tion. 
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Paul telk us, has the pronese of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come, 1 Tim. iv. 8) and w1k>> 
soever seeks first the kingdom of God^ shall reoeiTe 
everything else to boot. Matt vi. 33. In this view, 
our Saviour, anticipating the question of his disciples, 
Behold we have forsaken all ; what shall we have 
therefore P here ^ves the same kind of answer as at 
Matt xix. 26, 29. 

By fiir the greater number of ancient interpreters, 
however, belong to the second class, viz. those who con- 
sider the subject of the promise to be heavenly bless- 
ings. Even Chrysostom mentions, that several un- 
derstand by 7^ the 7S vo9}r^, and so, in fact, explain it, 
with a reference, for the most part, to Ps. xxvii. 13; 
<slii. 5. So Origen (in his Commentary upon Jer. xi. 
2, with which he parallelizes our text), Gregory of 
Nyssa, Basil,* Macarius, Jerome, Augustine and 
others. Of these there are some who take 7% as a 
direct symbolical designation of heaven ; others, as 
marking a particular place in the celestial regions, 
which Gregory of Nyssa loses himself in describ- 
ing. 

Among modern expositors also, part refer the pro- 
mise to earthly, and part to heavenly blessings. Of 
the former, we may name Luther, Melancthon, Beza, 
Grotius, Hunnius, Hammond, Stolz and Panlus. The 

• Basil, Horn, in Psalm xxxiii. says ia reference to this piuu 
sage : Ui/mi y»^ n y«i h W»u^eift»f *U(»u^»}Jii», av yinrm rmt 

nurm uXn^tufiM, For that earth, the heavenly Jerusalem, is 
not given as a prize to those who fight, but is proposed as an 
inheritance for patient and meek suifferers. 
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explaDations of the^e divinesy however^ have each a 
peculiar character, according as they prove that, and 
represent how, the promise is realized. The most 
meagre of all views is that of those who, after Grotius, 
make the fulfilment of Christ's words consist in the 
friendships which the meek secure ; just as one might 
say in English, He wins the whole warid. Others, as 
Hammond, appeal- to the £aucty that, in general, the 
meek do not fall into disputes, and so remain in pos- 
session of what they have. While otliers say, that the 
«'fa«% raised above every worldly strife, keep their 
heart in such a frame, as if all the blessings of the 
earth were theirs. Luther and Melancthon, urge in 
particular, that the magistracy ordained by God, for 
th^ terror of the evil doer, will bring to pass that 
in the end, justice shall be done to suffering inno- 
cence. " Behold how Christ here censures such fool- 
ish Christians as fancy that every man is lord in the 
world, and has a rightnot to be touched, but is at liber- 
ty to clamour and fight and keep his own. — God will 
certainly see to it, that his word and ordinance shall 
remain, and thou, according to thb promise, possess 
the land." Understood in this sense, and viewed with 
reference to ver. 39, the words would contain consola- 
tion for such oppressed persons as, without reserve, 
comply with that precept of the Lord. Clericus gives 
them an entirely local reference. He inuigines, that 
with an eye to the peaceably disposed Christians, who 
at the time Judea revolted against the Romans, would 
refuse to take arms with their countrymen, our Sa- 
viour here says: Felices judicandi mansueti, quia 
mansuetudine sua grati erunt rerum potientibus, nee 
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solum vertere cogentur, ut (alii) qui sunt indolis fero- 
cioris. 

On the other hand, the promise has been referred 
to blessings of a heavenly kind by Zwingli, Maldo- 
natus, Calov, Vitringa, Wetstein, Kistemacher, and 
others. The earth, in the text Ps. xxxvii. 11, means, 
they say, Canaan ; but Canaan, taken as it elsewhere 
is, Heb. iv. for a type of the regnum glorisB, Cbrisf s 
kingdom hereafter ; As Wetstein holds our Saviour 
has mystically interpreted the Psalm. With this 
Vitringa's view best corresponds. He brings into 
connection with our text Daniel's description of the 
kingdom of God, the xa/^o/ am-^h^sug, of Acts iii. 19, 
and 1 Cor. vi. 2, and refers the words to that spiritual 
millennium, which is to precede the last judgment. 
From Vitringa, Hetzel differs somewhat ; he translates : 
" They acquire the rights of God's people," thus un- 
derstanding the full Old Testament expression, in the 
more comprehensive sense, " they shall be constituted 
the people of God," and conceiving it applied thus com- 
prehensively, and in its loftiest sense, to the members of 
the New Testament kingdom. Many, to say the truth 
most, unite the two references, the one to the good 
things of the present life, and the other to those of the 
life hereafter, and, in so doing, several take the ex- 
pression in the light of a proverb, or synecdoche, as 
if participation in various kinds of blessings was com- 
prehended under the image of the possession of their 
land, after that image had once become endeared to the 
Hebrews. To this class belong Erasmus, Calvin, Pisca- 
tor, Spanheim, Chemnitz, Glassius, Bengel, Kuinol and 
others. Erasmus in his paraphrase, and in the selfsame 
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way, Glassius, conjoina a great number of meanings, 
forming, as it were, different degrees of the general one : 
Sed haec est nova dilatandae possessionis ratio, ut plus 
impetret ab ultro largientibus mansuetudo, quam per 
fas nefasque paretaliorum rapacitas. Placidus autem, 
qui mavult sua cedere quam pro his digladiari, tot 
locis habet fundum, quot locis reperit amantes evange- 
licae mansuetudinis. Invisa est omnibus pervieacia, 
mansuetudini &vent et Ethnici. Postremo si perit pos- 
sessio miti, damnum non est, sed ingens lacrum ; Periit 
ager sed incolumi tranquillitate animi. Postremo, ut 
omnibus excludatur mitis, tanto certior est illi ccelestis 
terrse possessio, unde depelii non poterit. Profound is the 
conception which Bengel and Calvin form of the words. 
*< In the end/' says the former, " humble sufferers shall 
obtain the earth for their inheritance, and, in the mean- 
while, they are victorious over it even in defeat ; for all 
things are subservient to their good, and the whole 
course of the world has their triumph and exaltation 
in view." Calvin points to the penal justice of God, 
which manifests itself in the conduct of human affairs, 
and to which the meek and humble Christian may 
commit his cause, the cause of oppressed innocence ; 
at the same time, however, he also opens up, as a back 
ground to the pi^omise, the prospect of the final judg- 
ment His words are beautiful : Non aliter se tutos 
fore confidant filii hujus seculi, quam si acriter quic- 
qaid illatum fuerit mali vindicent, atque ita manu et 
armis vitam suam tueantur. At vero quum statuen- 
dum sit, Christum unicum esse vitse nostrse custodem, 
nihil aliud restat, nisi ut lateamus sub umbra alarum 
ejus. 
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We shall immediately see that this way of under- 
standing the words is the most proper ; but must pre- 
viously take notice of a very ingenious explanation 
which was first broached by Cocceius and Heidegger, 
and which, at a later period, as it appears, suggested it- 
self afresh to the mind of Heumann, to whom Michaelis 
adheres. It makes the promise refer to the present 
life, but yet regards spiritual blessings as its subject ; 
and, on. that account, may be included in the third 
class of expositions which conjoins the two senses. 
Cocceius has laid it down in his Commentary upon 
Matthew, Heidegger, in his Exercitationes, and 
Heumann, in the Poecile, sive Epistolse Miscellanese, 
P. iii. p. d76i This explanation proceeds upon the 
blessing promised to Abraham, and especially upon 
the manner in which Paul speaks of it in Rom. iv. 13. 
It is there mentioned that God promised to Abra- 
ham, that his seed should be xXriPovS/nog rov x6<f/ukov. 
Now, says Heumann, forasmuch as this signifies the 
spread of the religion of Abraham's posterity over 
the entire globe, and its adoption by all nations, it 
affords this very natural exposition of our text: 
« The humble followers of Christ should not despair ; 
the day is coming when their cause shall triumph, so 
that the religion they profess shall be extended over 
the whole world." 

In the view we ourselves take of the Saviour's decla- 
ration, we set out from the text of the Old Testament, 
which forms the basis of it. It has been already observed, 
that the Old Testament sayings, which the Saviour 
adopts into his discourses, are frequently applied and 
expounded by him, in a deeper sense than that in 
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which they were at first pronounced. In this way» 
he here imparts to the expression of the Psalmiat, 
Ps. xxxvii. 1 1, a far more profound and comprehen- 
sive import, than David himself might have connected 
with it The original words are y^K ' Wl^ tT'W, 
and at v. 29th, mbl^ "U^ TJDttm yTK-DttTT^ XTpnst. 
Compare ver. 9 — 29, and even Ps. xxv. 13. In anti- 
thesis to this promise, it is said of the D^ITID, verses 
9, 10, 22, that they shall be cut off from their place. 
Compare, especially verses 34 — 37. In like manner, 
in Prov. ii. 21, 22, the LXX. say: Sr/ tu^Tg xo- 
rct4fxfiv<iKfou(ft yfiv, xctJ Bffios u^o>s£t^^tfovTou Iv avTJi' oioi 
aun^m sx yri^ 6\ovvrou, ot ds ira^dvcfiot i^utf^riffovrat M 
ahrfiq. At the foundation of all these and similar 
texts, lies the idea of a retribution : Sooner or later 
will divine justice, which rules the world, manifest 
itsdf in the triumph and exaltation of suffering in- 
nocence, and bring about the destruction of the un- 
godly. Now, it may be assumed with certainty, that 
the wwd 1^*1K, in sudi passages, does not mean the earth 
in general, but specially Palestine, the land of promise ; 
for y*iH tCTT is just the oft recurring formula in which 
the possession of Canaan was promised to the Hebrews 
in the desert. The Psalmist accordingly anticipates 
from the future, that the promise vouchsafed to God's 
people shall at last be fulfilled in their favour, and 
that in the end they, and they only, shall take posses- 
sion of the hallowed soil. But this is precisely what 
the Jews expected from the Messiah, viz. That one 
day the just alone should inhabit the Holy Land, 
is. Ix. 21 ; Ixii. 12. We thus derive as aback-ground 
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to the universal hope of a manifestation of the di- 
vine justice, the specific prospect of its most glorious 
display in the Messiah's kingdom. In these antici- 
pations, both of the Psalmist and the prophet, the irre- 
li^ous will see only a pious delusion ; But if we 
contemplate them from the point of view which the 
Christian revelation affords, they appear thoroughly 
substantial. For, in the first place, the Christian is 
persuaded that through the whole of history, divine 
justice manifests itself in the triumph of the innocent 
sufferer. How should not he feel persuaded of this, 
when even ^sop returns to the question of Chilon, 
What is God's occupation? the pertinent answer, 
« He is humbling the lofty, and exalting the humble," 
a saying which the sceptic Bayle calls an AhrSgi de 
Vhistoire humaine^ affirming that a whole book 
might be written, de centra osciUtUianis moraHsf 
" That the world's history is the world's judgment," 
is a maxim which, among us, has become almost 
trite. Who would venture to assert, however, that 
divine justice decides all cases, and in all cases assigns 
the victory to the ^^asTg ? Sometimes only, as Bacon 
says, does Nemesis write her warning upon the great 
highway of humanity, in such visible characters, as 
that all who pass must read. Hence hiscory is, 
doubtless, a but it is not the judgment of the world ; 
and what the stream of time sweeps along undecided 
and unredressed, it wafts towards the ocean of 
eternity, that it may be redressed there. Thus it is 
as' Calvin, even in his time, profoundly hinted, that 
the last general judgment forms the perspective to 
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all the divine judgments in time. But of this judg« 
ment what, according to the Christian revelation, 
shall be the issue ? It will bring aboat the grand 
separation of the children of the kingdom from those 
who shall be cast out. The theatre upon which 
they have hitherto lived indiscriminately together, is 
changed. The earth, at present subjected, like its 
inhabitant, to the curse, participates in the glorifi- 
cation of the children of God, Rom. viii. 21. A 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, comes into 
existence, 2 Pet. iii. 13. There the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, the tabernacle of God, is erected among men, 
Rev. xxi. 1 — 3. Then shall those righteous suffer- 
ers take possession of the kingdom prepared for 
them by the Father from the foundation of the 
world. As they have suffered with the Son, they shall 
also reign with him, Mat. xxv. 34 ; 2 Tim. ii. 12 ; 
Rev. iii. 21. Such is the final upshot of that retri- 
bution which pervades the whole history of the 
world. Such is also the last and deepest sense of 
the promise whose explanation we are seeking. 

y. 6. The preceding sayings of our Saviour have ex- 
pressed the character of the genuine subjects of God's 
kingdom, fi'om what is its negative side. Now follows 
the positive definition ; Their want, their poverty, 
their desire, have for object, righteousness. There is 
here an allusion to Isaiah Iv. 1. Thirsty especially 
among the inhabitants of the East, where there is a 
scarcity of water, is the most significant image of de- 
sire, (Amos viii. 11 ; Psalms xlii. 1 ; Isaiah Ixv. 13; 
John vi. 35, vii. 37.) To strengthen the thought^ 
hunger is annexed (John iv. 34). Verbs signifying 
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hanger and thint, resting upon the idea of participa- 
tion, have usually the genitive, but there are sevend 
instances even in Josephus and the classics, of their 
taiung the accusative ; see Kypke a. h. L* A/xa/oo6vi) 
must neither be too greatly narrowed in the interpre- 
tation, nor yet too much generalized. It is neither to 
be taken as the abstract for the concrete, and made 
equivalent to o ^ixmuv^ sc. Christ. (1 Cor. i. 30,) 
which Hilary did altogether, and Calov almost ; nor 
yet explained as signifying iih^ dixeuofrOvtigy doctrina 
cbedienHiB a Deo reguuiteBy which is Grotius' opinion, 
or tfera religioy u e. rdiffio ChrMana, which is Kuin- 
oFs ; stiU less, as synonymous with iktvifMciivv^ which 
Chrysostom and Euthymius would have. It has here 
the general signification of vSfUfAWy given to it by 
Aristotle, in his Ethics, with this only distinction, 
that whereas he thinks of the civil, we have to think 
of the Divine law, lUl Aat God requires from men, 
as afterwards, v. 20 ; vi 38 ; S Pet. iii. 13. That 
Christ here implicitly points to the alone perfect 
ttTcatoffvvn in himself, who is essentially the aX^kia 
and dixatiauvfi, might be condude^irom verses 10 and 
11, where the livix$¥ dtxouoavyfii is defined by svexn i^D. 
This beatitude likewise was eminently calcu- 

« Kypke, and after him KiiinOl, appeal to the fact, that 
Gatacker has produced examples from the LXX., in which 
the aocusatire stands ; but Oatacker (De Stylo N. T. p. 197.) 
instances only the three texts, Ps. xlii. 2 ; Ixiii. I ; Ex. xvii. 
3 ; where, in the first, ^<>^nv is construed with «'(«f , in the two 
others with the dative, after the Hebrew ^^'^ with ^. In 
Ps. Ixiii. 1, some bav« substituted r( for r»/, but the dative is 
right. 
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lated to cast down all carnal hopes. Spiritnal-minded 
Israelites certainly expected in the Messia's kingdom 
that which Christ here promises, (Luke i. 77, 79 ; 
iL 82) ; and the prophets also had pourtrayed forgive- 
ness of sin, and sanctification, as its choicest blessings. 

Like the other promises, this too has its fulfilment 
both here and hereafter. Here^ inasmuch as^ ac-> 
cording to the Apostle's expression, that which was 
impossible to the law, even the conquering of sin in 
the flesh, has been achieved by Christ, and the right- 
eousness required by the law is, by means of faith in 
him, fulfilled in ns, Rom. viii. 8, 4. In the king- 
dom of God reigns d/xos/otf^M), vi. 88, Rom. xiv. 17.* 
Hereaflery inasmuch as this dtxcuonvvTi shall then be 
consummated both in the individual, and in the com- 
munity, 1 Cor. XV. 28 ; 2 Pet iii. 18 ; Isaiah Ix, 21. 

From this conception of the meaning, which pre- 
sents itself so naturally, diverges one we first meet 
with in Clemens Alex. Stromata, 1. 4. p. 444. 
who, guided, as it appears, by ver. 10, wished to 
take the accusative dtxouotfuvfiv adverbially, and ex- 
pounded toith reference to, i. e. because of righteoui^ 
nessy reduced to hunger and thirst ; at the same time, 
however, he allows the correctness of the common 
acceptation. In support of what he proposes, an 
appeal is made to such texts as 1 Cor. iv. 11 ; Phil. iv. 
12. The very same explanation oocuired to Valla ; he 



a According to D. Fritsche, it is not the ^luut^vtn with 
which they shall be filled, but the beatitas in Messiae regno. 
What, however, if in this kingdom, the hnm»evin itself, at 
the texts we have quoted show, belongs to the beatitas ? 
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dted Ps. li. 14 : a^aXX/(£<fsra/ rj yXoKfaa fiov rnv dncaio*' 
tfiuMjy (fovj where the accusative signifies the same as 
the dative in Ps. cxlv. 7 : rji dtxouoifjvri <tov ayotX- 
X/atfoira/. So in like manner did afterwards Maldo- 
natus, Rich. Simon,* and Olearius, the two last of 
whom chose the view, from the false persuasion, that 
our saying is identical with Luke vi. 21 : Maxd^ioi o/ 
9rstvafVTig yOv, Srt ^o»ra<f0fi<fs(fh ; whereas in Luke that is 
a mere extension of the lerw^aU It would also be 
liable to another objection, viz. that the beatitude 
would then anticipate the 10th verse, and interrupt 
the train of thought. Still more surprising is the ex- 
planatbn of Calvin, who generally clings to tiie 
most natural interpretation. He supposes that 
the thirsting after righteousness, is a thirsting after 
just decisions from those worldly judges who op* 
press the godly for their godliness. This ^ro^ 
$^fivsta was acceded to by Gatacker. 

V. 7 — 9. Here follow the beatitudes of the vur- 
tues which presuppose the possession of the dixa/Mr6vf}. 
Thus in v. 10, mention is made of those who are per- 
secuted for the sake of righteousness, and to whom 
therefore righteousness must, at least,, in a certain de- 
gree, belong. We have seen that the whole of the fore- 
going promises already begin to receive their fulfil- 
ment here in time. Accordingly^ the persons hitherto 
described, the inwardly poor, the mourners, the hum- 
ble, the desirous after righteousness, are such as have 
withal entered into the kingdom of God, participated 
in its consolations, victoriously discomfited their op- 

* Hist, des Comm. du N. T., p. 248. 
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ponests, and obtained, in part at least, contentment 
of their desire alter righteousness. They are thus in 
circumstances to bring forth the fruits of the spirit, 
ifirhich are now mentioned, viz. compassionate love 
ibr suffering brethren, purification of the heart, and 
peace-making. The selection which our Saviour 
makes of these, from the numerous train of the Chris- 
tian virtues, will be justified by a closer examination 
of them; but it may abo have partly arisen firom a 
regard to the existing circumstances of his hearers. 
We see, from the gospels, how little capable were the 
scribes of those days, inflated as they were with false 
knowledge and self-righteousness, to feel compassion 
for sinners (Matt ix. 11 $ xi. 19) ; how their piety was 
merely outward (Matt. xv. 1 1 ; xxiii. 25), and how, 
filled with ambition and envy, and devoid of all love 
of truth, they were partly inclined to revolt firom 
without, and partly kept up, as Justin firequently 
upbraids them in the Dial, c Tryph. animosities, 
and contentions (J^/^s/o, f /Xovs/x/a) among themselves. 
Each one of the virtues here commended, according- 
ly strikes at some leading vice of that age and nation. 
V. 7. 'O, or in the N. T,r6 eXso;, which, in its first 
origin, does certainly not differ firom x^'^ (the former 
connected with 7Xao(, the latter with p^ocfo, comp. 
Tob. vii.l7), is yet different in the usus loquendi, in- 
asmuch as the idea of suffering with another^ is in- 
herent in it Damascenus, De Orthod. Fid. ii. 14, 
and borrowing, as is probable, firom him, the £ty- 
molog. Magnum, and other glossaries, number it as 
one of the four species of Xv^ri with £%o;, &x'^<^* &nd 
f$6vog, * E7^^ fMiv like oixr^tfiuv thus denotes him who 
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sgmpaAizBB in another s painy and is therd[>7 
moved to succour him. This fellow-feeling witb 
those that suffer, requires us to enter into their sitna* 
tion, and, as he who is himself a sufferer, can best do 
that^ the quality presupposes, in the subject, suf- 
ferings of his own, which tiie preceding beatitudes 
likewise expressed. Although, however,- the person 
who is himself a sufferer, may possess the will to en- 
ter into his suffering brother's case, he is usually des- 
titute of the means of helping him, and, accordingly, 
his sympathy only becomes fully effective, when he 
obtains relief from his own distresses, in such a way 
as not to lose the remembrance of his former condi- 
tion. Hence, also, the compassionate love which is 
here required, manifests itself operative, only in pro- 
portion as the subject has himself participated in the 
promises of the kingdom of God, by having his sor- 
row comforted, and his desires fuliSUed. '< To whom 
little isiforgivei^^' saith the Saviour, << the same loveth 
Uttle;" 

From the ciccumstanoe, that mercy is here promised 
98; tlLe.reoompence of anterior mercy on our part, it 
might certainly be inferred, that, under l'k^r^fMni we are 
tO'imi^^e such as have not yet, in any degree, partaken 
of m^cy ; but this conclusion would only be just upon 
the supposition, that the divine compassion consisted 
in an isolated act, which could be done to man but 
once for all. Seeing, however, that it is an act which 
extends over the whole life of the individual, and 
reaches its culminating point in eternity, it behoves 
us to consider the compassion of God for man, and of 
man for his brethren, as reciprocally calling forth 
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and affording a basi» for each other. A final consam- 
mation will one day auriye, when, with the divine 
'ra^dxkriiftsy the fulness of Clod's iXtog shall also be 
made the portion of the fiuthful. 

Akin to this saying, although, as it rehtes to praC" 
tical compassion and succour of distress, not en- 
tirely like it, are c vL 15 ; vii. 2. These texts, how- 
ever, also shew, that not even as an adjunct, can the 
idea of mercy shewn us by our feihuMuent be eon* 
nected with iXiti^ffwrjou, which Calvin, Piscator, and 
others suppose. Ila^cb roD 0iov dsjXov^i, says Euthy- 
mius. 

V. 8. We come now to a saying, which^ through 
all centuries, has kindled^ in innumerable hearts^ the 
flame of a sacred passion. Gregory of Nyssa com- 
mences the exposition of it with the animated words : 
'O/n^ nrahh tiTdg rovg sx rmg u^Xrig ax^u^iiag »}g 

dtdvota, sx rijg. v^T^ig rou XAf^Uv ^uvfjg ^ov &^6 nv^ 

If we set out from the temporary allusion of the 
expressive words, which here abo several, as for in- 
stance, Wetstein, Gratz, and Hetzel, have far. too 
partially urged, they involve an antithesis to hypo- 
crisy, which is afterwards in the sixth chapter in- 



• Such painful feelings as they may be supposed to haf^e, 
who, from some lofty promontory oast their eyes upon the yawn* 
ing ocean below, does my mind now suffer, when, from the lofty 
voice of the Saviour, a» from the pinnacle of a mountain, it 
looks down into the unfathomable abyss of the thoughts. 
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veighed against Katfag^c means the contrary of mix* 
ed or discoloured. See Jamblichus Vit. Pyth. p. 
126. Thus the Greek says, xoBa^hv ipug, xadct^ x^ 
xa&aodi, nu^. It accordingly amounts to as much as 
axjj^ro^, eUrXoufo and hence even among classics, is 
equivalent to dvu'irox^trog, and the reverse of di^x^ 
Jas. iv. 8; in which sense both the Old and New 
Testament frequently conjoin it with xa^d/a and 
(juvg/aijtf/c, 1 Tim, i. 6, as we also call those impure 
who are not upright. The antitheses to mixed or dis- 
coloured ia founded, however, upon the more general 
one to defilement. Tit. i. 15 ; and thus purity di- 
rectly denotes piety. In the Old Testament we have 
aiV 'ni, Ps. Ixxiii. 1, THID iV, Ps- 'i- 12, i^ 13, 
Ps. xviii. 21 ; and in the New, it is used of the heart 
and the hands. The classics have also xa&apCrr^g r?j 
-^^"/C^ii e. ^. Arrian ii. 18; iv. 5, 11, 19. In the 
same way the ancients say of God, that he is xa3a^g 
and &xv}^arog. Now this more comprehensive sense 
xa&a^oi rfi xa^dicf has also here. Comp. o/ rag xa^dtag 
airh (fvvethr}6sug mvri^ag lg^ayr/(r/t£vo/,Heb.x. 22. Origen :* 
Ou roijg &'}rfi>Jka'/fj.fvovg*jjro^vetugfi aXXa tobg Tawauy a/iiaf 
rvifidrwv irdtfot, yd^ aficc^rta ^xiTov evTt^tft rf '^yr,^ This 
purification of heart follows as a necessary conse- 

a Horn. 73. in Joan. § 2. 

** Melancthon explains the xa$a^irnt fiis x»^i»s to mean 
chastity alone, and even Chrysostom remarks : xaim^ws 2i 

^ Not those who are free from fornication, but those who 
are so from all kinds of sin ; for all sin imprints a stain upon 
tbe soul. 
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quence, the more a man belongs to the kingdom, re- 
ceives its im^dxkfifftg and dtxauo^ivr^ and grows both in 
sympathizing love to his brethren, and in the consdons- 
ness of the love he has himself experienced. 

Here also it is very obvious in what manner the 
promise corresponds with the beatitude. Of that we 
now give a doctrinal elucidation. The usual interpreta- 
tion of the formula i^m^ou rhv 0i6y is as follows : 
Eastern kings conceal themselves from the view of 
their suljects, and hence, to see the hing*8 facey is 
there regarded as a peculiar favour and distinc- 
tion, 1 King X. 8. The royal ministers are by pre- 
eminence called << those that see the kings face." 
2 Kings XXV. 19; Est. i. 14. In compliance with 
this belief of ancient nations, Christ transfers the 
image to the relation betwixt God and man, id order 
to express the maxima felicitcu,* This account of 
the origin of the phrase is perfectly correct; Comp. 
particularly Rev. vii. 15 ; xxii. 4, where the servants of 
God stand for ever before his throne, and find their hap- 
piness in seeing his &ee, doing him service, and bearing 
his name in their foreheads. There are, however, two 
mistakes made in the usual interpretation of the for- 
mula ; the one when it is considered, as Kuinol ex- 
presses himself, a mere existimatio priscorum populo- 
rum, that intimate converse with a great and wise prince 
is a desirable thing ; and the other, when it is set down 

A When others explain the image from the phrase 
^ ^B'HK nK^S, of the appearing of the pious in the tern* 
pie (Lakemacher Observ. Fhilolog. P. i. p. 96. J. D. Micbaelis 
on IMath. v. 8), it comes to the same thing ; for Jehovah is 
here contemplated as a king. 
K 
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as a vain &ncy of the Jews to figure God as a kingw 
Even the New Testament rtyles him the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords» 1 Tim. vL 15 ; for while 
.earthly monarchs, in their majesty^ power, wisdoui, 
justice, and clemency, only imperfectly realize the 
idea, and shew forth the image of a king, that idea 
has its highest truth in God. But, as all that earthly 
monarchs really possess of majesty, wisdom, justice, 
mercy, and clemency, constitutes a reflection of tlie 
Divine Being, in which, as in a mirror, he may be be- 
held« familiar intercourse with princes so endowed is 
truly an enviable blessing. Like all representations, 
therefore, in which Scripture speaks of the Deity, that 
which lies at the basis of the phrase hrstr^t rhv 0E6t, 
instead of being devoid of meaning, is, on the contrary, 
full of substantial truth ; the figure is not unlike the 
thing, but entirely resembles it 

Let us now examine the principal texts io which 
this figure is used. According to £x. xxxiii. 20, God 
cannot be seen by man, and man Uve ; and, in like 
manner, it is said in the New Testament, John i. 18; 
vi. 46 ; 1 Tim. vi. 16, that " no man hath seen God, 
nor can see him." On the contrary, we read Num. 
xiL 8, that Moses saw the vi n^nn* Mention is also 
made of seeing God, Gen. xxxiL 30 ; Is. vi. 1 ; Ps. 
xvii. 15; xlii. 3; £x. xxiii. 17; xxxiv. 23; Job xix. 
27, and in the New Testament, a seeing of God and 
Clu*ist is promised at Heb. xii. 14; 1 John iii. 2, 
as well as in our text ; we have to add the already 
cited passage, Rev. xxii. 4. Now, in what manner 
are these apparently contradictory statements to be 
reconciled? With the exception of Num. xii. 8 ; Ps. 
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xvu. 15, all the Did Testament texts relate to 
the appearing in the temple before the ^ -rD3, the 
vymbol of GocPa preeenee, or to the vision of God in 
A ^mbol, or to a view of the mighty working of 
God. Fs. xviL 15, relates to the virion of God here- 
pfiier. But Num. xii. 8, appears certainly to refer to 
a virioa of Grod on this side the grave, and has always 
perplexed ejiporitors. The striking circumstance in 
the passage is the speaking ns " Vm HD) and then 
the beholding the ^ mDH. From both expressions, 
however, it does not follow, that, in contradiction to 
Ex. xxxiii. 20, the being of God can be seen ; the 
nS"^n9 rather denotes, in contrast to visions 
and riddles, an audible voice, and rWTDn, as in Job 
iv. 16, a sensible image, by which the divine presence 
is manifested.* None of the Old Testament texts, 
accordingly, say that the Divine Being can be seen 
in time ; and as little is that implied in any which are 
here quoted from the New j for John xii. 45 does 
not apply. If then we refer the declarations that 
God cannot be seen, to the sphere of the present 
life, the apparent contradiction of the two sets of 
passages, is reconciled. The vision of God, which is 
promised in Ps. xvii. 15 ; ^ Matt, v.8 ; Heb. xii. 14 ; 

* Many excellent and beantiful extracts from the Rabbins 
apon this passage, as well as explanatory of the texts, hereafter 
to be discussed from the Epistles to the Corinthians, are to be 
found in the Treatise of Iken, T. I. diss. xxvi. Cbmp. also 
the words of Chrysostom on Is. vi. 1, Tom. vi. ed. Montf. 

^ An unprejudiced exegesis cannot avoid referring 
'p3£) TITTTK in this passage to the rision in another life, A% in 
fact De Wette and Rosenmiiller have done in the 2d edition. 
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and resp. 1 John iii. 2, (which, however, respects 
Christ,) hdiongs accordingly in the strict sense, to the 
future worlds And this coinddes perfectly with 2 
Cor. T. 7, where, in contrast to the world that now i8» 
the world to come is intimated as the region oiymxm* 
It coincides ako^ with 1 Cor. xiii. 12, where, in contrast 
to knowing in a gUuSy mention is made of a knowing 
fif God in the tame wayy in which we are known by 
Aim. Let ns next try to search out the import of 
the expression, the vision cf€tod hereafter. 

On this subject, the views of the church have been 
different, according as the reigning conceptions of the 
Divine Being were, at the time, more or less salable. 
Such a conception as that which Tertullian formed, 
naturally involves, that the vision of him is of a corpo 
real nature, and restricted to a particular place. To 
this view, that of the Sodnians in later times approxi- 
mates most nearly, as might be expected from the 
very meagre theology of the party, which confines the 
existence of God to a determinate space. Here Con- 
rad Vorstius went the greatest length. In the Evan- 
gelical church, the majority forbore defining the 
nature and mode of the vision. Even Gisbert Voe- 

They who interpret it of appearing in the Temple, as among 
others Dr. Bretschneider still does (Dogm. ii. 478), — who, 
moreoyer, brings forward one after the other, Ps. xvii. 15, 
and Ps. xvii. 17, as two different texts, whereas the Psalm 
contains only fifteen verses, — do not reflect that the expressions 
^ nK ntn ^^ ^ "Oa'DK nK"0 aw perfectly different- 

a Aiahomet also borrowed from Christianity, as significant 
of the highest bliss hereafter, the image, the sight qf GotTs 
face. See Reland de Religione Muh. L. ii. § 17. Pooocke, 
Miscellanea ad portam Mosis, p. 304. 
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tins himself, vho fell quite into the ancient scholas- 
ticism, concludes a minute and instracdve disputa- 
tion upon the subject, with the result, that nothing 
positively certain can be determined with respect to 
the Tisio beatifica.* Gerhard likewise^ abstains from 
a positive opinion, although the minority of the 
older Lutheran divines, such as Calov and Hollaz, 
incline to the belief of a vision oculis corporeis fflori- 
ficai^. So also Da v. Chytrseus, the disciple of Me- 
lancthon, declares expressly, in his book, De vita 
et morte eetema,^ that the vision shall take place 
meniihus et oeuHs, Differently the Greek Fathers 
and Augustine. The former universally explain the 
tmff^ou rhv 0foy as meaning ym^ig rgavfig. Upon our 
text Chrysostom very briefly says: o^n df syrav^d 
^<tiVj i|r &y^^6vtf) Ihmr^v idtTv^ ; but in his Homily 75, 
(76) upon John, he remarks : smtiStv yot^ rm a/tftfjjtf/Aiv 

(ij y^afr!) yvagiv ; See Suiceri, Thes. s. v. ofaw, an^aro;, 
hu^ai. The beautiftil manner in which, according 
to this, Theodoret expluns our passage, we shall after- 
wards quote. Notwithstanding, however, all these 
fikthers, down to Damien, hold last, as is shown by 
Chrysostom's words, above quoted, the incompre- 
hensibility of God, t. e. that no creature ever sees 
through the Divine essence. On the other hand, 
Augustine, who occupied himself greatly with the 
question about the visio Dei, upheld the comprehen- 

• De vittione Dei per essentiam, in the Select. Disput. P. ii. 
p. 1655. 

b Tom. xz. p. a04. '^ Witteb. 1583, p. 157. 
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sibility of the essentia Deiy in the sphere of the life 
to corae* In many passages of his works, he h» 
expressed himself beantifiilly upon the sulject, par- 
ticularly in the letter ad Paulinum,* which Calvin also 
ai^iauds. Whether, however, he should allow the 
bodily eye a share in the vision, was a point upon which 
he was dubious, and, in different places, delivers differ- 
ent opinions* He justly observed^ that the determinar 
tion of it depends upon the degree in which we conceive 
the glorified ^aj/mb, spoken of by Paul, to be spiritual- 
ized. The Scholastics also, with acuteness, main- 
tained, that the knowledge of God in. the life to come, 
is to be considered not only spiritual, but aa some- 
thing substantial and absolute. 

We engage in no attempt to define the relation 
between vision beyond, and &ith on this side of the 
grave, nor, in any question connected with it, or which 
rests on mere speculation ; but, upon exegedcal grounds, 
we would investigate whether « the vision of God» of 
which our text speaks, is to be considered as of an in- 
ward or of an outward kind. The clearest proof that it 
is the former, the text itsd^ affords. We have hitherto 
seen how the promises are analogous to the beatitudes. 
Now, if this be also the case here, the virtue, which is 
the subject of the beatitude, must, like the others, con-* 
tain within itself the ground of the promise ; so that 
the meaning cannot be, ** Blessed is the 'man vho is 
pure mhearii because, as a reward for that, he shall see 
God with his etfes/* but the pure heart itself is inti- 
mated to be the organ whereby the vision of God be- 

• B^ 147, Tom i. ed. Ben. 
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comes attainable by us. This, ancient expositors have 
long ago plainly recognised/ We are also led to sup* 
pose anpiriiualYiaionf by 1 Cor. xiii. 12, where the «ee- 
inff (fikmsv) now and then is put on a parallel witii 
the knowing {yiv^it67f4n)^ and of our knowledge of God 
hereafter, the same clearness is predicated, which be- 
loi^ to God's knowlei^e of us ; that, hbwever, b not 
procured through the mec^m of external sense. We 
shall be conducted to the same result, and likewise 
more deeply into the essence of the matter, by re- 
flecting upon the condition on which the vision of God 
depends. Here it is purity of hearty in Heb. sL 14, 
^ft'iietf — just as seeing ^ Christ on our part, in the 
texts 1 John iii. 2, and 2 Cor. iiL 18, is stated 
as the grotmd4^our sandification. If then the Scripture 
supposes such a reciprocity between the vision of God 
and resemblance to him, it is clear that the seeingi is 
'Uot a seeing with thebodily eye^ but with the inward 
sights and can consist in nothing but in that conscious^ 
ness of God, whkh is connected with growing like-^ 
ness ta him, and purity of heart The fine pas- 
sage 2 Cor. iii. 18, speaks admirably upon the sub- 

* Euthymius *n«'«'i^ ya^ vl xmro^r^cv, Uv f *»ia^hy rirt 2i- 

Theodoret expresaes himself in a singularly beautiful manner 
apon the subjebt, both in his Com. on 2 Cor. ill. 18, and in the 
QiUBS. e» in Exod. (TJ. ed. UaL p. 147.) At the last pat- 
sage, it is said, in allusion to our text : JS^n^ ra ituiii xvrtir-' 
v^tt r»f9 M^mT09 rout tutovi XxftarrireUy turats at iut6et^»i »m^' 

lieu Ttfv Oi0? rtiii Va^at UfVix^vreu m^Tt^ i Iv fxirtt ju^n^ 

fttM9s f»ar0tii^$ ytnTOtf • i\ Iv qX/y, nXttuifif »»i (pa»r«%^s' 9Zrtt$ 
i Tf Oif ir;«ri)(itf«i) ^uuhis iix^rau xa^tM^mf. In the same 
way does he expUiu our text according to 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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ject. In explaining it, we presuppose that the zaror- 
rot^6fMm riiv do^av Ku^/ou, as almost all modern expo* 
sitors have decided, b to be interpreted, ^ beholding 
the glory of God in a glass," and that the Apostie 
chose the expression xarotrfi^ig^ instead of &n9iZw 
iv hofrr^'iif for the sake of the allusion to the repercui- 
tio which took place with the metal mirrors of the 
ancients. There then results from this noble passage 
the following sense: << While we, in the glory of the 
LfOrd, who is the Sphrit, with the uncovered eye of 
the heart, contemplate oursdves as it were in a glasss 
then, just as the mirror throws back the rays of light, 
that glory of his is ever more and more transfused in* 
to us, so that we are refined into his image ; which 
cannot but take place, the Lord being the Lord of the 
Spirit" Here, the inward vision of Christ is in like 
manner stated as the ground of spiritualhsation, and 
that as the ground of assimilation ; just as, vice versa, 
the inward vision already presupposes a relationship 
with Christ, according to John iii. 19, 20 ; xviii. 37. 
From all this, we accordingly infer, that the vision is 
to be conceived as inteard. It might now be asked, 
however, if such inward vision may not be attained, 
even in the present life, as in point of fitct, 2 Cor. iiL 
18, speaks of the life of believers upon earth. Thi9 
we must unquestionably admit, seeing that in 1 Cor. xiii. 
12, even faith is termed a /3Xm/y, although hf t^&xr^^ 
and fv ahtyfiMTt^ and no less a /lywoxe/v, although sx 
fLioftui, Indeed, according to the nature of Christian 
faith, such must be the case, seeing that it is the xtvis- 
raati of the thing believed, and so a positive and sub- 
stantial apprehension of that must take place, Heb. 
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xi. 1. Hence we can put no other difference between 
sight and belief, than that which obtains between the 
impetfeei 9Jkd the perfected kingdom of God. Sight 
IS peculiar to the state hereafter, only in the same 
sense as the taking possession of the jSour/Xf/a is spok- 
en of as something hereafter, notwithstanding that it 
commences in time. When Paul, 2 Cor. v. 7, ex- 
presses the positive antithesis: << We walk by faith, 
not by sight," this is to be understood in the same 
way as when he speaks of himself, Rom. viii. 21, as 
waiting for the iXsv^^ta of the children of God, and 
yet also says, 2 Cor. iii. 1 7, ** Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.** The intermedial idea in 
the latter instance is, ^ but as yet we have but the 
a^ag^fj of the Spirit, and not the ftiU harvest f* in the 
former, « Our ftiith is still not sight, in the ftdl sense 
of the word, because, being restrained by the material 
fetter, it cannot reach to pure vision." Accordingly, 
it holds true of the present promise, no less than of all 
the rest, that its fulfilment takes {^ce initiatively here, 
and in completion hereafter. We conclude this dis- 
cussion as we commenced it, with a fine passage ft-om 
Gregory of Nyssa : Maxa^/o; 6 xd&okph^ rf xa^^cfy Hn 

afxjinjcroy, "fl^vfg ya^ oi h xaroirr^ff) o^mrsg rhv 'HX/oy, 
xf y fi^ v^i avr&v rhv ou^Mhv din^i^6Mt¥ dnviif oudfv 
fXamw t^Snrtv r&v'HXiov iv rfi rod xarivr^w a\tyf, rm 
^g aur^r dirofiks^vrw rou fiXiov rhv x^xXor ourai, ^<r/, 
xai \ifi*iTiy x^v drov^re nr^hg xarav&v^m fturhg, idv iifi n)v 
1^ d^fig iyxardtfXfvatf^sTtfav vfj^ X^S*^ ^^^ tMvog evava^ 
d^dfifiTiy fv hauroTg rh ^r^roxffAtwv l^fn* xatoj^; ydgi 
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drdkta xai xaxoD ^awhQ dXXAr^ioMfi^ i horrii Idr/r, fi 
My mDra h tfoi f(trif 0fi( vAwug i r <ra/ Itfriv.* 

V. 9. If, first of all, we call up the temporary refer- 
ence of this iBaying, it allades to that spirit of dissen- 
sbn which, springing from the root ofbitteme^ in the 
heart, (Heb. zii. 15.) disturbed both the public and 
private life of the contemporaries of Jesus. TUs 
period, and sdll more that which followed, abounded in 
rebellions and popular insurrections without numbo^ 
Let the reader call to mind the tumult at the feast of 
the passover, witnessed bj Archelaus, in the very com- 
mencement of his reign, when the people seized <npOD 
the hill of the temple, and in which 3000 of them were 
slain ; the frightful bloodshed in the capital under Sa- 
binus, while Archelaus and Antipas were in Rome, sav- 
ing for confirmation in their government, on which oe» 
easion the hill of the tem))Ie was again the scene of com- 
bat, and its halls were set on fire ; the robber-bands of 
Judas, Simon, and Athronges, of whom 2000 after- 
wards forfeited thehr life upon the cros^ and the distur- 

* Blessed is the pare in heart, because, oontemplating his own 
purity, he (•eholds in the image the archetype which rejects it ; 
for, as those who behold the sun in a mirror, notwithstanding 
that they do not steadfastly look up to the heavens, still see the 
sun in the brightness of the mirror, no less than those who 
gaxe aloft, do the orb itself; in h'ke manner may you, although 
yon cannot attain to the oomprehension of the light, stilly by 
returning back to the grace of the image which was formed 
in your souls at first, possess within yourselFos the object of 
your search ; for purity, freedom from passion, and alienation 
frmn all evil, is Diviniiff. If these are in you, God himself is in 
yon. 
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bances under Pilate. Still more didpossion reign in do- 
mestic life, engendering division in all hearts. Hatred, 
violence, open and secret assassination, belonged to 
tbe occurrences of every day life. Compare the 
dreadful picture which Josephus draws of his country* 
men.* It was tbe most confined field for the display 
of tbe reigning strife and passion which was afforded 
by tbe disputes of: schools. The scribes sought their 
own honour (John v* 44). As usual, tbe consequence 
of this was a party-spirited and quarrelsome love of 
disputation, with which, under the name of i^Ma, the 
apostles so frequently upbraided the Jews, as does al- 
so Justin Martyr.^ 

Upon the stage of a world thus full of war, and of 
disorders emanating firom vanity and self-love, does 
that personage enter who could say of himself, <* Leartt 
of me, ibr I am meek and lowly ;" and here he extols 
those who, imbued with his spirit, not only have 
peace in themselves, but spread it around them. Hebt. 
xii. 14. 2 Tim. ii. 22. Mark ix. 50. To comprehend, 
however, the significance of this beatitude, we must not 
conceive ofpeofiedoid of peace^makinff merely aeoord- 
ingto the idea which this individual or that may please 
to form of them, but, entering into the mind of Christy 
understand both, in the full spiritual sense, in which we 
must presuppose he himself c^)prehended them, A dis- 
position to peace, to conciliation and unity, is no less 
extolled both by Greeks and Rabbins. As no one but 
Christ, however, knows, in all the extent of the term, 
in what peace consists, and what are the prerequisites 

> De Bel. Jud. L. ▼. c 13, § 6, c 10. § 5. 
^ Cohort, ad Gr»c p. 9. ed» Far. 
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of peace-knaking, so in this, as in innumerable case^ the 
sentiments of others, which appear parallel, are not so 
in reality,* With respect to the word peace^ more es- 
pecially, we can shew that Christ expressly designed it 
to be understood in a higher sense than that which it 
bore in the common language of the people. Whe- 
ther at John xiv. 27, we do or do not find in the E/^qvqv 
d^infUy an allusion to the common form of valediction, 
in either case, but more especially in the first, Christ 
declares that the peace which is conferred by and 
through him, is of a higher kind than what the world 
usually understands by the word. The Evangelists 
themselves appear to have recognised aloftier significa- 
tion in the salutation s/^yij u^ in the mouth of Christ, 
as may be inferred from the frequent mention of the 
words after the resurrection, John xx. 19; xxi. 26; 
Luke xxiv. 36. Moreover, we see from Luke x. 5, 6, 
that the Saviour did not intend the u^^n ^f^ when 
uttered by his followers to be used as an empty form. 
Among Christiana in after times, the ordinary form 
of greeting ;^a^/( xai 6/^vfi, substituted in place of the 
heathen xotS^tiVy which is used in Scripture by James 
alone, i. 1, refers principally to the peace procured 
by Christ. To this also points the appellation *0 
Bihi Tf^g ii^n^u a title which, as it is not to be found 
in the Old Testament, must have been firamed by the 

• If we look only to outward similarity, we may find a per- 
fect parallel to the Lord*8 beatitude in the Talmudic Tract, 
Peah c 1. § 1. where it is said : Of the following things man 
reaps the fruits both in the present and future life, honouring 
father and mother, doing benefits, and mdktng peao0 between 
man and i 
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Christians, is often repeated by Paul, and occurs 
also in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It hence appears, 
that in the full sense of the term, and according to 
the representation of Scripture, peace only becomes 
the portion of the Christian, when, through Christ, 
be has obtained peace with God ; for which reason 
Christ himself is called o s/^s^vo^o/^tf'a;. Col. i. 20 ; 
£ph. ii. 15. On the other hand, we must now also 
say, that, contemplated from the Christian point of 
view, a peaceable relation between man and man can 
only be perfectly established by redemption, inas* 
much as according to what we remarked, v. 7, it is 
this which nuikes us merciful and disposed to for- 
give, £ph. iv. 32 ; Col. iii. 13. When the Saviour, 
therefore, acquainted both with the deepest root of dis- 
sension among mankind, and with the one only reme- 
dy by which it can be eflTectually extirpated, here pro- 
nounces blessed the disposition of the peacemaker, we 
can suppose nothing else but that peacemaking in 
his view, t. e. in the full sense of the word, coincides 
with the planting of the peace of God in the bosoms 
of men, and accordingly that the i}^7}vo^oioi are such 
as being already possessed of a heart more or less 
pure, and having thereby attained to peace with God 
themselves, spread that, and at the same time the 
peace of men among each other in the world. That 
at the time when our Lord uttered the words, there 
was none capable of understanding them in this com- 
prehensive sense, does not, in the least, shew that it 
was not the sense in which the divine Master under- 
stood them : For how many of his heavenly sayings 
have, up to the present day, never been fully fathom- 
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ed ? andy in fact, we stand in need of a Divine word 
precisely of such a kind, as that the longer we study 
it, the more it shall elevate us to itself. 

If this be the lull meaning of the bl^vcraoi, we can 
then comprehend what is otherwise inexplicable, viz. 
why it should have been here placed where it is. It 
marks a wider developement of the xakt^^rfig r^g xa^ 
htag^ which, in the course of expansion, passes into 
the endeavour to spread outwardly the peace which 
is felt within. We also perceive, better than the 
more restricted and superficial conception of el^m 
permits, why this promise should have been annexed 
to this beatitude, although still the connection be- 
tween them b less apparent than in the other in- 
stances. We now cast a glance at the history of the 
exposition.* 

^ In like manner, as from other statements of Scripture, 
enjoining the love of peace and submission upon the disciples 
of Jesus, the false inference has, in consequence of partial 
' riews, been drawn, that every struggle with the evil that is 
in the world was prohibited, the same has been done here. 
Against this ZwingH protests : Paz que per pios confidlur 
intra limites a Deo prtescriptos manere debet, quaa si trans- 
greditur, pax haudquaquam vocanda est. Pax nostra cum 
pace Dei ooruentiat, turn demum vera pax dicenda erit. 
Luther : We ought to do all we can, both by advice and help, 
to maintain peace, and to be silent when silence is possible. 
But when the sin is manifest, and spreads far and wide, then 
silence is no more lawful ; but warning and correction are 
the duty of such as, like myself, have a public office, and 
whom it behoves to teach and admonish all. For I am order- 
ed and enjoined, as a preacher and doctor, called for this pur- 
pose, to see that none be seduced, and so on. Comp. the 

«/ Itimrey, I?om. xil. 18. 
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The majority of the expositors of the present day, 
and several of an older date, especiaHy Sodnians and 
Arminians, see» in . the saying, the isolated commen- 
dation of the virtue of peacemaking or personal pla- 
cability towards others. Ancient commentators, par- 
foolarly the Fathers, bring forward single aspects of 
the notion which we have formed of the word ; most 
characterize the s/^vo^oi^^ as him who has first made 
peace within himself, and then also reconciles others ; 
some, as him who spreads among those around him 
peace with God. In the first place, all insist that 
</^voTo/^g is something more than ti^vnUg and Bt^vaTuCy 
inasmuch as the former involves the latter. Gregory 
of Nyssa, for instance, speaks as follows: Bo-uAsrcLt 

wrm o^iyuv roig hhiug t^cu<fs roD roiovrov xrfi/iarog 

A^Vi^ roiwv rd svcOdfj tSjv d^ufidroMfy r^f Idiag sv'Tvotag 

^npw^av ^'XfOMx^siv riig tl^nig r^v XH'** ^^^ ^^^ ^'^^ ^'^ 
Ht^tMniav ilnii rfjg aXXor^/ag v6^v ;* and then they observe 
that the virtue here mentioned, is analogous to the 
work of Christ. Chrysostom : xai y6k^ rou fiovoyevoZg 
i^oy symro roDro^ (fuvayaysTv rc^ dntfrSk-a %ai xardk- 
Xd^ou ra sxvsgroXifiM/itya}* Making peace in one's own 
breast (between the spu'it and the flesh), rhv sfi^likt^t 

* He hence desires that you yourself should first be fiUed 
with the blessings of peace, and then impart them to those who 
are in want. As sweet-scented aromatics, therefore, fill with 
their own fragrance all the surrounding air, so does he wish 
the grace of peace to abound and overflow in you, that your life 
may prove the cure of your brother's disease. 

b For this was the work of the only begotten, to unite the 
divided, and reconcile the hostile. 
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««X^/M9 xaf«Xvfi% b brought forward by Gr^ory 
of Nyan, and after him by Phavoriniis in his 
heaaeoot as likewise by Jerome and Enthymius. 
But the latter and Theophylact also state another 
meaning: ft^ v ^ m oi i§ &6s juJ 6i did dtHtioxcOJas 
nut sxh^ ^^ ^^ f«rtfr|cf«Ts^ and so also Clemens 
AlesL.* Among modems, Eisner, in particular, has 
taken the word quite decisively in the same sense, as 
m vff^ Xff&nSi «|^«43cuom^ 2 Cor. ▼. 19, 20. 

In reference to the precise determination of the 
sense of the words, we have still to observe, that some 
ex^;etical authors have taken upuw^mig as perfectly 
synonymous with ugnuxos, Jas. iii. 17. So the Vulgate, 
which translates pacifici, and Luther, who has the 
Jrie^erHgen ; likewise the Danish, Dutch, and other 
translations, and, among expositors, particularly Gro- 
tius and Wetstein. Does then the wmxi also bear 
this meaning? Doubtless it originally involves 
it ; but we question whether it has ever been express- 
ly so used. Passow, it is true, states as a secondary 
meanings that it is synonymous with c/^y/xog, but has 
hardly any other authority for the assertion, than the 
usually cited passage of Pollux, who, in the Onomast 
I. 41, places side by side, as epithets of a king, fioM- 
Xsiig it^vtxhgy s/^yo4roio(, and 152, Ts^i ^iLfiMyrw e/^vo- 
ittaw xuJ itokiiLVTomvy which passages, however, do not 
shew the identity of the two words. Rather, in the 
known quotations firom the classics, d^vwrotoi never 
appears but in the sense of pacificatory especially 
used of the s/^vod/x^, feciales. It would be wrong, 

a Strom. L. L p. 319. 
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however, to contest, that this use of it might have 
place in the Hellenistic. For even although </^y4Kro»2v, 
as a compound, can only signify to make peace^ LXX. 
Is. xxvii. 5 ; Prov. x. 10 ; stiU, after the analogy of 
'trofs/v eXso^, djtiM^sav, hiTuut^ttbrvt^ vonTf ti^vf^v was like* 
wise used in the sense of being peaceable^ Jas. iiL 18. 
The sense of the promise is determined by the 
meaning of v/i^ rou eeoD. In the connection in which 
the phrase here appears, the readiest way would be to 
regard sonship as denoting resemblance. This it quite 
obviously does v. 45, where, in place of uioi some co- 
dices have the gloss 5/m/o/; compare v. 48: And so, on 
the other hand, does Jesus, John viii. 38, 44, call the 
Jews v/oi rov d/ajSoXou, because their works correspond 
with those of the devil. Comp. l«John iii. 8. £ph. v. 
1. Certainly, however, when we take up ti^vvroidi 
raperficially, and understand by it nothing farther than 
bringing persons at feud to a good understanding 
with each other, it is difficult to perceive what special 
resemblance to God there should be in that. It is 
thus that the present clause, and likewise Luke vi. 35 ; 
XX. 36, have, by Schleusner and others, been translated: 
Deo simillimi erunt, to which the same lexicographer, 
Rosenmiiller and some more, here subjoin: atque 
adeo dilectissimi, a turn of the trope, in support 
of which Ecclesiasticus iv. 10 might particularly Ji)e 
quoted : ymu b^pavoTg ug ira}^§, xal dvV dvd^hg 7ji firp^i 
axflbtr TcoU t<Sfi ug vthg b^iaroUf xai ayo/je^^u <fs /iakXov ri fi^i- 
7)}^ ifou. It must be questioned, however, with what right, 
from amongst the multifarious aspects presented by the 
relation of childship, selection is here made of the re- 
semblance which the child bears, and of the circum- 

L 
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iteBce that he id in object oflove to the Father. WIkb 
we ooDoder that Christ does notaay t/tf^ but usee a fti- 
tore teiiM) nay» the ftiture tense of the YerbxaXf2^ in the 
weime cikbralninhirf itseemsproper that weoi^ht not, 
a priori, to single oat any isolated reference from the 
predicate of SonslBp, bat are rather bound to pre- 
suppose that the Saviour intends all the lofty things 
eontprehended in the denominatioB of a son of God 
when applied to man, and to oonceiTe the idea in the 
utmost hititude which, by the nature of the case, the 
subjects of whom it is here used admit. The rdatkm 
of childship and paternity, like every other living re- 
lation of nature, comprises a vast nimiber of aspects: 
The child is beloved by the &ther, and loves hnn in 
turn, he has a share in the fistther^s property and rank, 
stands beneath his defence and protection^ resembles 
him in appearance, imitates his actions, lives in haok* 
liar intercourse with him, and in this intercourse finds 
his delight. These references, however, are founded 
collectively in one still more original ; and that is, a 
eonnection in being with the &ther, from which every 
other ultimately results. Now, if this natural reh- 
tion be transferred to the rdation between man aad 
God, it will be capable of apj^oation only where 
there is, and in proportion as there is, a spiritual one* 
ness between the parties* Its i^plioability will be 
greatest where that oneness is most absolute. Henee^ 
in thefiillest sense of the word, there is but one Son of 
God, even be who is pre^minentiy called o uiliTw 
eiou; and where the term is applied to men in Scrip- 
ture, it is true of them only in an imperfect sense. 
Now, such is the case, in the first place, with the iia- 
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Itoii of Ifmel, whM is cflHed the Sod of God, 
much mi albeit not tttndiD^ in unity of ipirit vilh 
6od» it stffl enjoyed the dirine protection and love 
and converse and blessing. More especially were the 
Idugb of Israel styled Sons of God, and inasmuch as 
tiiesonsfaip ah«adysubsistmg in the rebtionof the Jew- 
ish peofile and their princes to the Divine Being readn 
ed ks consaramation in Cbrist, Ihey were both, Matt« 
ii* 15, regarded as types of Christ. Again, the same 
is the case, when Adam and men in general recave 
M ereatnres of Gtod, the name of God's children, 
Lnke iiL d8» Acts xvii. 28. Eceleuasticas xxiii* 1, and 
as several suppose, Heb. xii. 9, inasmuch as God is 
the autiior and upholder of their being, originally con« 
§erted his spirit upon them, and created them accord* 
ii^g to his image. And, finally, this is the case 
with those who have entered into fellowship with 
eiiriit. Of such it is said, that by a spiritual genera^ 
#on they have been bom agam, John iiL 6« Jas. i. 18. 
1 Pet* i. 23; thait a <fivine seed remaineth in them, 1 
John iii. 9 ; and that they are juuvwoi t^g htag pvmug 
fi Pet* i. 4* There subsists also among them a spirit- 
mt comfisunioo, and that is destined one dsy to ripen 
into conformity to the image of him who, in the high- 
est sense of the term, is called the Son of God. Rbm. 
viiL 29. 1 John iii. 2. Now, inasmuch as in the case 
of sucii persons, that primary relation which is the 
basis of Sonship subsists, all the other aspects of the 
relation which we have stated above, likewise enter. 
They are filled with filial love to God, and he with pa* 
temal love to them; they are xX9}^oya^c/ 0sc?,and pos- 
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seM what belongs to him; they participate in his dig* 
nity and in the glory of Christ ; they are under the 
protection of God, and live in ever growing fellowsh^) 
with him. 

Now, as Christ in our text speaks of such as have 
entered into union with himself all these privileges 
which we have enumerated are implied in the pre- 
dicate u/hg rou Btov. It is true, indeed, that in that case 
the promise does not, like those in the preceding con- 
text, answer to the beatitude ; but neither does this 
happen, when prominence is given to the aspect of 
resemblance^ and that title of the Divine Being 6 Bthg 
rq; s}frivri€ is called to memory ;^ for it is hard to see 
why it might not equally well be said of the pure in 
heart, and of the merciful : Deo similes erunt. The 
future x\7i^fi(fovratt as in the previous promises, refers 
partly to the present life, but prindpally to the life to 
come, when the now hidden glory of Christians shall be 
made manifest in the state of consummation, CoL iiL 
4. KaXtT<fku, not entirely the same with flm/, denotes 
here, as at ver. 19, and particularly in the parallel 
1 John iii. 1, the recogniHan of Christians in their 
glory ; a recognition which, for the present, is but 



* Gregory of Nyssa : r/vif «/ i/^»««'«m/ ; •/ ri Htw m ^u*t 

99 trifttrm^ift i ^'f* kytJtiv tht^lrfit *«} »v^i«f, «'Sv tm IrrJ 
T9U iyttSw iu^viJf r% »tu kxxir^uv. Who are peaoe-maken ? 
.They who maoifettt in their own life that which is the pro- 
perty of the diWne power. For he who is the Lord and Bestower 
of all good things, wholly uproots and reduces to nothing 
whatever is foreign and heterogeneous to good. 
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imperfect, in a vorld where Chrigt himself is not ac- 
knowledged ; but which shall be perfected one day, 1 
John iii. 1—8. 

Exegetical authors and lexicographers in the treat- 
ment of this, as of many other biblical ideas, over- 
looking the multiplicity of aspects which it involves, 
have too commonly split and isolated the particular 
references; but especially have omitted to discover 
the fundamental notion. The most trivial of all 
the ways, however, in which the expression has been 
discussed in modem times, is thatof Ilgen, in his Com- 
mentation, De notione tituli Filii Dei, who finds no 
more, in the title, Son of the Gods, or God's Son, 
than the vestiges of a rude and uncivilized antiquity. 
Teller, in his Dictionary on the word Kind Gotteiy 
brings forward only the single meaning, <^ The Chris- 
tian who professes a religion procuring him free 
access to God." Knapp* gives two, << Christians,'' he 
says, <« are called God's children ; 1. Because they 
love God as th^&ther ; 2. Because they are beloved 
of him in turn." Most, in defining the sense, proceed 
upon the idea of Favouritey Pupil. We name Za- 
chariae's Biblische Theologie,^ Herder, Vora Geist 
des Christenthums.® Noesselt, who endeavours 
to illustrate the idea in a separate treatise, De 
vera vi notionis filiorum Dei, (in the 2d vol. of 
the Opuseula) says, that the expression intimates, 
that Christians resemble God, 1st, by the Vera Sa- 
pienOa with which they are endowed ; 2d, By the 
Virtus ; dd. By the Beatiias ; 4th, It implies generally 

» GlaQbenilehro ii. s. 214. » i. 299. • s. 46. 
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the same as QkntUamu. Of modems, Doderieiii 
speaks best upon the sulgect, in Us InsftHiitio IL* 
Only he makes the idea of feUcUas too prowkieiit* 
Among the andents may be compared Sidoeri The- 
saurus, s» V. miiov and u/ig 6«m^ and Gerhard^ Lioei* 
Tom. iv. S66. 

V. lO—lS. Here teminates the Heptad of the 
beatitudes, in which the disciple of Christ's kingdon 
is pomtrayed. The beatitude in ver. 10 we nroat 
consider an amiexation, of which agam, 'as the very 
dispositioo of the clause shows, ver. 11 is to be 
looked upon as a mere cEtension. The Sanour now 
seta up the disciple, endowed wijbh these disporitiooa, 
in oontraat with the world* and shows him the fiite 
.which awaits him there. If whait he has hitherto 
^f>okeu have not suffidently asmihilated aH carnal ex^ 
pactations of a Messiah, what is now deKvered castoot 
&il to iwoduce that e^t. When modem divines 
refer all thai Scripture declares about the persecutioB 
of Christians on the part of the world, to the oiroiim* 
stances of those times, and to the discrefiaooy bdwixt 
Heathen and Hebrew, and explain, on the same princi- 
ple, the sayings which now Mow, they proceed mpaa a 
no less carnal view of the church of Christ, than that 
which the bulk of the Jews entertained of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom ; for it implies, that whoever lives 
witUn the precincts of the church, is on that v^ry 
account sundered from the nStfkH* The persons 
whose characters are here drawn, are rather snch ns 
have received into their hearts the Spirit of Christ; 
the saying, indeed, declares that they are persecuted 
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for hisy md for rigbteotianeas* sake. The groniid of 
the persecutHw, accordingly, ties in that natural en- 
mity b^wixt %ht and darkness, of which John iii. 
20 apoaka; aJid heiioe» wherever there Is a daikness, 
wbiob Cbrist has oot yet tightenedt there that enmity is 
likewise found. From ver. 9th to ver. lOtby we find 
a denaonstraUe traosttioo; the wwd 2;^i«ir»f«/awak«ns 
the OMii^t of the ennity of the world. The worid 
should love peaoemakersi the body, says the Epistle 
to Siogaetni^ ungH to love the Spirit from which it 
raoeivea Ufe } and yet, notwithaliuidiQg* the reverse 
takes plaoe. How does the Savioinr, when he utters 
these words* appear to have before bis eyes the his* 
tory of all following contories I* 

Of veraea 10th and Uth it is eurioiis to jfindi what 
certainly was not aeaidental9 a r^ninisoenQe in the 
First Epistle of Peter iii. Hi 'AXX' W ml muxoirf itSL 
dixouwfOjn/iv, fjMxd§ioiy and iv. 14 : f/ ^w^ljt$&t kf ly^M^ri 
Xfitfrou^ iMud^* The ^xou^^mt of Midoh ver. Gth 
q^eaksi as of an ol^t of desire, is hare represent* 
ed aa already possessed. Moreover, as dtt •wxiv 
ifAou shows, it is Christian righteouanesa, feUowahtp 
with Christ, which is meant It is remarkahle» that 
in v^. 10th, the promise of ver. dd, cdirw iart^ ri 
^MUhsia. rS#v w^w retoros. This must have excited 
suiprise even in ancient times* foor, as CleaEieaa Alexr. 
sayas^ Tmg rw fMrinn^mm rjt fusi/ysXroe,^ read in 

• See Additon*8 Truth of the ChrittUa Religion* 

b Strom. I. iv. p. 49. 

e We are certainly, with Mill, Lardner, and others, to im* 
deratand, by thtt expression, not writers of marginal notes, but 
Apoekryfilial gosp^ 
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ver. 10th, Sri auroi iffovrou rtXe/o/, and in ver. lltii, 
or/ li^ouat T^vovy wrow ow i/wp^l^tfowa/, Grotias proposed 
to take the j3a(r/Xs/a of the 8d ver. in the sense of 
doctrina cc^esHsy and here, in that of regvmm ecdeste^ 
or, as Calov more properly expressed it, in the former 
case as regnum graiuB, in the present, as refftnm 
gloria. Such a separation of the meanings of the 
same word is, however, inadmissible. Obhansen 
endeavours to make out that the first /9a<r/X£^ rwr 
ou^avo^v does not indicate ^n inferior d^ee, but eom* 
prehends in one all that the other promises express. 
We (io not, however, require to have recourse to this 
somewhat artificial supposition. If the seven beati- 
tudes, up to the 9th verse, form a complete whole, there 
was no longer any reason for avoiding a repetition, pro- 
vided that the prombe, as is here actually the case, 
corresponded with the beatitude, for the /SoM'/Xc/a rw 
ouf avwv includes the fj^nf&hg irtiKhg, 

In the 11th verse the general term ^^w/fittm is 
specificated into open instdty actual persecuHon^ and 
secret dander. The supplement {mxsv l/toD is foil of 
import All the reviling and persecution which he 
sufiers, does not fall upon the Christian for his Master^s 
safke; because, inasmuch as the fellowship in which each 
individual believer lives with the Saviour, b merely in 
a state of growth, and a war still goes on within faim, 
it follows of course that sin also exbts ; and Peter, 
1 £p. iii. 9 — 14, admonishes Chrbtians to give no 
just cause for persecution. Still, however, John xv. 
18 — 21 avers, that the reason of the persecution of 
Christians is not the ungodly^ but the godly element 
in their character. It may be asked, whether, along 
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with the mxiv e/mD, the '>\^iu^6fis¥ot be not saperfluous ? 
If sVsxsv sfiov and mxiv dnuuoitviffi^ be taken in the same 
sense as Bia dixatoirjvfivy 1 Pet. iii. 14,* so that it be- 
comea synonymous with the on ou% ix roD x^/mu i^i, 
JohB zy« 19, the •^/svdo/bbsvoi, beyond all doubt, is super- 
fluous, because a persecution to which we are sub- 
jected for the sake oi goody must ever be founded on 
JhUehaod. Still, however, the mxsv tfMu may assign 
the more remote occasion, and Christ's meaning be, 
^ when, in consequence of your connection with 
me and righteousness, false accusations are brought 
against you.** Thus understood, the saying admits 
the possibility that the accusations may be true ; for 
the world in general is sharp-sighted in detecting the 
positive iauljts of Christians. There is little likelihood^ 
kowever, that Christ meant strictly to express this latter 
thought ; and, in point of &ct, '^udofum is wanting 
in Codex D, in Origen, and in several of the LAtin 
Fathers; while the Syriac version, and several co- 
dicesy introduce it in a different order, t. e. aStsr mxst 
ifiovJ^ We hence cannot but be disposed to regard 
'^vdofutfm as a gloss. 

Our Saviour exhorts his followers not only to 

* Compare the contrast of the /M^»t 'it» X^i^riy with the 
ironical ^^iftfitat I » X^irrSy 1 Cor. iv. 10. 

l» Origen, howerer, cannot be quoted with certainty, for tho 
jKniadon of the ^ivU/MM*. In faia Comment, upon Jeremias 
zx. 8, lytnUn kiys »»^Uw ug htii^fu* i^m, he quotes our text 
as a parallel, and then says : nfnut «/ r«x«yif tx*M* lyuW/Mv;, 
%im rk ifAo^rtifMivtt iifASy; in contrast with the fifUifi it was 
of consequence for him to bring forward the htxtf ifitov in the 
words of Christ, and had he appended ^toiof»tyai, tlie anti- 
thesis would have been weakened. 
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be comforted under such reviling, bat even to 
give way to joy mid exultation $ <^ whieh, in 
Acts y. 41, we find a practical ezemj^ificatioii* 
TbB ^&ya)0ua4hf more forcible than x^§w, (tfcey 
are eoi\|oined in the same way, Tob. xiiL 13,) 
renundB of the xavxi^gku h M^<fi of PaxiL Whh 
reaped to oj^o^ compare the obserrations at ver. 8 
on /SadSrXf/a rw tltptmik The reward is laid tup m 
heaven ; compare the n^y lX«vdtt r^y A^xufum d^ h 
ro% oufora^l, CoL L 5 ; 2 Tim. iv. 8 ; 1 Pet i. 4. 
We have here one of the numerooa texti, in which 
rmfford is promised to Christians; see also ver. 46 ; 
vi« 1, 2 ; Luke vi. 85| Matt. x. 41 ; 1 Ox. iii, 14. 
Now, as Scripture, on the other hand asserts, in so 
many passages, the impos»faility of being justified by 
works, there is need for a remark to reconcile the 
tqpfurent discrepancy. Against the meritoriousness, 
more e^edally of sofSsringi, which the Romidi 
church have deduced from such texts as the pre* 
sent, our polemical divines chiefly brought forward, 
Rom* viiL 18, where the Aposde says, that the snffisr- 
ings of Christians are not woHliy to be compared 
with the foture glory, and James t. 11, where Job's 
reward is ascribed to the pity of the Lord for him. 
In general, the answer, according to the a^filogia 
^et,is 1. That not the igyist vo/mu, bat the If/a a^a$d, 
are pure and godly works, and for the performance 
of these, ^th on the redemption and power of Christ 
is requisite. Hence Augui^'ne : Nil Deus in nobis 
preeter sua opera coronat. 2. Even in tbe case of the 
Christian the io^a iya$d are so disproportionate with 
the requirements of God, that they by no means 
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anffioe to satisfy rigid justice, so that the reward 
wliidi God acjjudges bim is Touchsafed not xor" 
IptiXayuM, but narSk xa^n> It is a y&^fioy and not an 
In^Hauwi Compere Rom^yi. 23. Henoe, when it is 
aflfamed, Heb. vi 10, tbat God '< will not forget 
tJidr work and labour of love,'' seeing tbat he is net 
&^nLogj that ahwai is equivalent to Smi^t^ and the 
Apoede neans that God wiU be>U^ to ikeprfh 
MMSf which he has made to the disciples of Christ 
Aognstine : Dens est debitor noster non ex eommisso^ 
Bed ex premisao* On this point, as well as upon the 
qnefltioii : An sit jastorum intuitu mercedis ritse eceles- 
tis&cefe bona opera? Spanheim'sDubiaS? and68, 
lumish the neeessary information, stated with brief* 
ness and sdidily. So does the 80th Article of the 
Conf. Aiigust and the Apol., CEpinus de Proemiia 
bonoRim operum, i. 154, and Chemnitz' Examen 
ConciKi Trident loc. de mentis operum. 

Christ annexes a reason, why his disciples should 
ngoioe and expect a rich recompense. It is, that in 
the same way, the old prophets had been persecuted, 
and how dear tiiey were to God, and how great thdr 
reward in heaven, is well known (Heb. xL 26.). Now, 
although it be unquestionable that our Saviour here 
compares his /Mi^roe/ with the prophets of the Old 
Testament, it would not be proper to condude from 
that, that he only speaks of them. In a certain de« 
giee, every Christian oomes like a prophet upon the 
stage of a world, which is in arms against him. 
What a treasure of comfort must the Apostles have 
found in that allusion ! How does it steel the cou- 
rage to have comrades in the war of afflictions! 
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What although it was not to the present but to the 
past that they required to look for them ; is not the 
combat, b not the triumph in which it is at last to ter- 
minate, the same ? The little timorous band of the 
Nazarene may join the ranks of that cloud of witnesses, 
as in Heb. xii 1, they are called, who, in the struggie 
for an invisible world, have sacrificed all that men 
value upon this earth. How animating is the consd- 
ousness of fighting in fellowship with so great a com-* 
pany of the children of light ! And how much more en- 
couraging than it even was at first is the exhortation of 
our Saviour for Christians at the present day, when 
they can look back upon the augmented hosts, who, 
placing their confidence upon it, have joyi^ly met 
death ! In 1 Thes. ii. 14, Paul likewise uplifts the 
afilicted heathen Christians* by reminding them of the 
communion of sufferers, and points to the persecu- 
tions which the brethren of Palestine, equally with 
the prophets, endured, from their own countrymen. 

It still remains to speak upon the import of several 
words. As the 11th verse is nothing else than the 
10th under a special form, it may seem surprisng 
that the more general dtuxttv should again recur. 
Beza, Pricseus and Raphelius have accordingly as- 
signed to it, both here and at ver. 44th, the narrower 
classical signification of persequijudiciOf of which we 
have an instance in the firequently occurring i ^oixAnr 
and ptvyuv of the Greek orators ; contrasting with 
which, ovii^^etVf they say, refers to inmlts in private 
life, although others give to it likewise a juridical 
sense. There can be no doubt that Christ speaks in 
greater detail, Matt. x. 17 — ^20, of the judicial accu- 
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sations of his disciples. Bat, to say nothing of otiier 
reasons, it is enough to overthrow this apprehension 
of the meaning of the word, that the classical use of 
it is unknown to the Evangelists. They employ in- 
stead xarnyo^f ^ which must have been very cur- 
rent in the popular language, seeing that the terms 

y^t^pf r\t2p12y m^Dp and also mjl^JD = (^^7^ 
^^ occur frequently with the Rabbins. In ver. 12th 
^dxstv is again employed in its general sense. Comp. 
1 Cor. iv. 12, where Xoidw^s^and d/wxe/v appear side 
by side. 

Moreover, we have to remark upon mvn^ov ^/ta, that 
Codices B. and D, several versions, and particularly 
the Vulgate, omit gi)^t6a, probably because they looked 
upon it as superfluous. (Comp. Acts xzviii. 21.) 
While other Cod. again, leave out mvri^6v. Neither, 
however, can be dispensed with ; because iM^v mvfi^hv 
^SifLa is a Hebraic phrase ; and ^fji,a, joined to 4roM}^y, 
is in the LXX. the translation of the Hebrew "in. 
Num. xiv. 36. Compare the synonymous x^rcuovv 
XSyw voffi^9 Ps. Ixiv. 5, and ivsps^iv nvi Xo/ov vo¥fi^6vf 
Judith viii. 8. In these texts, some translate gpeech, 
others thing. The (act is, this is a case in which the 
two senses, originaUy identical, merge into each 
other." 

ndv means not, as the Vulgate and Erasmus trans- 

* The consciousness of the objectivity of the word and idea 
is, in most \a,ngaatges, expressed in this, that word and thought 
and thing are signified by the same term : In Greek Xeyot and 
^H/tm, ill Hebrew '^^^, in Chaldee t<n*?0 and DJDfl* 
In German Dingy derived from Denken^ is synonymous with 
das Gedachte, Saohe with das Gesachte, 
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hte^ <mam malni Tertmm; bat ct^mvis generis tn- 
ndaatioaMf « Lirtlwr correctly expn m ea iL 

6BNBRAL VIBW OP V. 13 16. 

Importance of the disciples of Cbrist to the httman 
race in their sttte of ftKeiiidon fi*oiii God; lor 
which reason it behoves them not to withdraw 
from the world* The transition is thus slated by 
Chrysostom and Augustine : ^ I have made known 
the serere persecutions which await you, but you 
must endure them stedfastly, for yours is a high 
calling.** The magnitude of the Christtao vocation is 
pourtrayed by two figures, salt and ligh'T. Then 
follow two odierS) which shew that whoever has such 
a voci^on, must necessarily go ibrth into the world. 

y. 13. In order to judge in what respects the 
Saviour here applies the image ofsak^ we must call to 
memory the light in which salt was regarded by the an* 
cients in general, and more especially by the Hebrews, 
and what s3anbolical meaning was assigned to it* 

In the first place, salt was, in the eyes of antiquity, 
a noble and highly esteemed substance. It denotes 
proverbially one of the most indispensable necessaries 
qfi^e. Nil sole et sale utilius, said the Roman pro* 
verb» (Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxi. 9, comp. 41). So also in 
Ecclesiastlcus xxxix. 32. The x(i>.hv rh &Xa^ of Mark 
ix. 50 is to the same efiect. Homer confers upon it 
the epithet ^s/bv, and Plato calls it ho^iTdg cZfMtj* 
whether, on account of its utility, or of the sacred 
significance which we shall soon mention, is uncertain. 
In the east, the mutual use of salt is, as is known, the 
• Timeus Steph. p. 60. 
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aeAl^fooVenantedl/O JDni3);^U^>lM imparted 
to it a peculiar dktiiictioib Ib the first instaQcey then, 
this %iire awakens the idea, that Christ's disciples 
consdtBte a nMe and mAwpmmAk diement in the 
world 

Many go no fiurther than this consideration* Sidt» 
Itovever, offers manifold other points of resemblaneek* 
Its whitencss^ makes it an image of purify* Purior 
aalilloy says the Latin proverb, and in Persins we 
read :^ Est tibi far modicum, purum et sine labe sab* 
nuflu This was also the quality which Pythagoras 
had in view, when, in the symbolical way of the east, 
he took salt for an image ofjusHce^ as Diogenes Laer- 
tius recounts, L. viii* segm. d5 ; mil rw ebX^ In ikt 
^TOfafT^tfdai v^s MfMrim roD diKatfwr oi y^ dXii «»» 
<Ktf^otttfr Srt civ vatfa>jfi^t0u xai yiy6vaaiv ixr&t xa^a* 

Still more peculiar to salt, howeyer, is its pungent 
property, by virtue of which, it partly seasons food, 
(Job vi. 6, with which comp. Isidonis Pelusiota, £pp. 
L. iv. ep. 49), and partly preserves from corruption, 
(2 Kings ii. 20, on which text comp. Spanheim Dub* 
Evan. iii. 457). In one of Plutarch's dialogues, where 
the ocean and the earth contend which of them is 
most necessary for the preservation of the life of man, 
it is i$aid in praise of salt :^ x^sotg de cav yex^ov hn xai 



• Thut the fructifying power of salt it a point of compari- 
son. Is maintained by Deyling : But then it is not common 
salt which is understood (that renders unfruitful), but aikali 
or even marl. (Obserr. ftacr. i. 204.) 

^ Sat. iii. 25. ^ Sympos. v. iv. qusest. 4. 
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"Bifw /^gtr n & rim mJim iOmfug wtffCf -^v^^ «»- 
ftij tmiMt9% x^fi» «in# m/ ifdm)? B y^ tjyi i rtu Its pun- 
gent power wm the l enwo n of its being taken in 
GfcdL and Lalni» as a general tn^ indicative of 
wit and e^friL Hie nrfaani saks^ and the Greek 
pffOTetb aX^ ms ht^m avrf are well known. To 
this iwAomiig appraziniateB very dosdy, thai wluch 
tiie word bears in CoL br. &, where it denotes the 
impreanre power of truth, which lies in the speedi 
of the disereet Christian. 

The symbolical import, however, as^gned to salt 
in the sacrificial rites of the naticHis of antiqoity is 
still more prafoond.* ** Maxime autem," says Pliny,^ 
^ in saeris inteDigitor ejus anctoritas, quando nntta 
ccmfidantnr sine mole salsa.* Evoi the wXa^jmu of 
the Greeks, according to fiostathins, were offisred 
with salL Before the use of incense, the simple and 
oklest kind of sacrifice was, as Ovid describes it in the 
Fasti, L 337 : 

Ante Deos bomini quod oonciliare valabat. 
Far e»t et pari locida mica Sails. 

In the Jewish sacrifices, likewise, the necessity of salt 
was not less absolate than, on the other hand, was the 
prohibition of leven and honey (Ex. zxx. 35 ; Lev. ii. 
11, 13 ; Ez. xliii. 24). Even, a prioriy it might be con- 
cluded that some symbolical import lay at the founda- 
tion of the practice of using salt in oblations, which we 

* See on this subject particularly a Dissertation by Majus, 
De Usu Sails Sjrmbollco in rebus sacrls. 1692. 
t» Hist. Nat. L 111. c. 7. 
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thus fijQd amongst nations so variocM. With the Mosaic 
saorifices this ib undoubtedly the case. Theodoretspeaks 
well upon the subject, in his introduction to the song of 
Solomon, wliere he treats of the allegories of the Old 
Testament, among which he comprehends the symbols. 
With reference to Easek. xvi. he th^e says :* ri iSXa^r^y 
intvfiaTtxny (fv¥sciv xairiiv08ia¥ dtdaffKa>Jmv (fffi/JMhu), riiv 
Itagriifw^av ra «itffi««ra juti tffia f uXdMDDVdtov. In like 
manner, Origen^ in Horn. vi. on Ex. xvL 4 ; he com- 
pares therewith Matt. v. 13. and CoL iv. 6, and says : 
Graade opus est insaliri ; Qui sale conditur gratia pie- 
nus est. Von Meyer, in his Treatise upon the Old Tes- 
tament Types,^ has lately too expressed himself very 
beautifuliy upon the sune rite. But we also find the 
symbolical signification of the rite, and at the same time 
of salt in general, comprehended in that profound 
saying of the Saviour's, Mark is. 49, which commenta- 
tors have so greatly tortured. What salt there, and 
in this our text imports, Theophylact, even in his day, 
expressed with brevity and truth : ri oKa^ riyow rqv 
voerifMv x^'^ ^^^ 'jmiffiMTOi xoi tunnx^K So also Ma- 
carius: re dkag knu^anWf ii dltmfiug rou 0so0. On 
Luke xiv. 34, Tfaeophyku^ says: rd &Ka,g aanvrov 
IM909 xau d^XajSf ; luti f r<^a hta^xtKami c^tf^j^rro, oJ; av 
/uralif riig mtorfir^, Christ, in the saying to which 
we have alluded, proceeds upon the general command 
under the Old Testament, where, by divine appoint- 
ment, every sacrifice was to be salted with salt. In 
the new kingdom of God, in which all the outward 
rites of the former pass into something inward, the 

» 0pp. T. ii. p. n. b Opp. T. ill. 

c Bmtter fur H5here Wahrheit. Neue Folge, ii. 8. 49. 
M 
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spiritual saerifiee is the sool of man. For this there 
is also a spiritual salt, yea, a fire that salteth — for fire 
still more forcibly denotes the quickening, stain-de- 
stroying power of salt — and that spiritual salt is the 
Spirit of (jod. These words, accordingly, contun 
precisely the same sense as that which the Baptist ex- 
presses. Mat iii. 11; 

A medicinal application of salt to new-bom in- 
fimts, is mentioned, £z. xvi. 14, of which Galen 
also speaks, as a means tq dry and oonstringe the 
skin. Perhaps, however, the prophet here inter- 
preted the practice symbolically, which he might 
very readily have done, and which both andent and 
modem expositors of the text have supposed him to do. 
In conclusion, we have still to call to remembrance 
the symbolical use of salt in Christian baptism. Af- 
ter a benedieiio tctUsy it was put into the child's 
mouth, with the words : Accipe sal sapientiae in vi- 
tam etemam. This custom may doubtless have arisen 
independently of the Jewish worship ; still, however, 
we may also suppose a transference of the practice al- 
luded to by Ezekiel, which Augusti, is disposed to do.* 
Among the Rabbins, also, salt occurs tropically, to 
denote that savour of human actions which makes them 
well-pleasing to God ; e. g, '* To salt his riches with 
thesaltofalms."** 

Which of these points of comparison is the one which 
the Saviour had in his eye, in the passage before 
us, will be determined most accurately by following the 
symbolical sense it bears in most other biblical passages. 

• Denkwnrdigkeitfin, B. vii. 8. 300. 
>> Buztorf, Lex Talm. p. 1218. 
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The point of comparison lies in the ieanming^ fire* 
Uke x>ower of salt, and mankind is contemplated as 
the spiritual «acn/^ which, in order to be pleasing to 
God, must be salted in a spiritual way, just as the sacri- 
fice, under the Old Testament, was with material salt. 
Without this spiritual salt of repentance and faith, 
emanating from the disciples of Christ, mankind be- 
come the prey of a moral corruption, and are incapa- 
ble of presenting themselves as a sacrifice to God. 
T^f in like manner, as afterwards XMffiogy denoting the 
entire human race, here, at the very commencement 
of Christ's labours points to, the universality of the 
Christian truth. What must an unbelieving, cool 
reasoning spectator have said, if, on this occasion, he 
had beheld the Jewish country- Rabbi surrounded by 
the twelve fishermen and publicans, whom he had just 
chosen for his associates, and had heard him say to 
them, <* Ye are for mankind labouring by nature under 
a moral corruption, and involved in darkness, what salt 
and sun- light are in the material world ?" Well might 
even they, of whom the words were spoken, look up to 
him as they listened, not knowing what to think. But 
when the spirit came to lead them into all truth, the 
slumbering seed was quickened. 

This is one of the passages of the sermon on 
the Mount, as we already hinted in lUe introduction, 
which many have referred exclusively to the Apostles ; 
and certainly, as we there said, such declarations are 
true, in the first instance, of them : They likewise, how- 
ever, apply to every individual who is in the same de- 
gree filled with the Spirit. For if our Saviour here 
styles the Apostles rh (pui rwi xo^fMv, Paul speaks,^ 
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PhU. ii. I6i in a similar manner of all ChrlatktiB s 'Iv* 

f wtfr^^f ( o x^;^^. From an experimental seaM of iii 
truth, and with animated expfesAioti, doetf the antbof 
of the epistle to Diognetas declare that what Ghrtof 
says of the Apostles applies to all, when» in a glowing 
eompaiison, he points out how Christians are for Clie 
whole worlds what the soul is for the dead oaroass of 
the body.* 

The remainder of this saying requires tiiat the sense 
of the words be first determined. M^i among the 
Greek botanists and physicians, as Hippocrates and 
Dioscorides, is the proper terminus technicHs fbr taste* 
hisness. The word is related to fiSikus^ fjkHXit^ whteb 
means weakyfaiM^ and was afterwards^ like the terms sig-* 
nifying6/»nl in several languages, transferred to thingi 
spiritual) (so A/ai3x6^, in the Hebrew ^QDi n /flft 
find in Italian urcr^ from the German niM\BXid tnpn* 
^es/ht. The Vulgate has incorrectly tH^ndei'ed eeeoHt- 
srit; Valla dmfmeriti Erasmus and Bezamost aeeu- 
rately, ifrfatuetiL^ The signifi6atidn of the wtMtl is, 

• See the noble epistle 16 Diognetai, fuund among the works 
of Justin Martyr. 

bFaiuufl is, in Latin) the boUini^Salteniiinns technidkis for the 
Greek ^M^«f . With r«B|iect to the etymoUjfj, th« derivadre 
process U not, as many have supposed, here reversed, vis. th«t 
fatuus, derived from fari, was synonymous with garrulus, and 
by a transference from what is spiritual to what is sensible^ 
means bluntness. It is a sufficient objection to this, that the 
a in fatuus is short, whereas in far! it is long. Fatuos is 
muoh rather allied with fAtiscere=;^«v9#f « 
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besides, however, aeerUined by Mark ix. 50, where 
there standB Avctko^ 

We have ako to determine what is the subject to 
^tXiff^nreu. Is it again the m/^ or is 'ttjood f In the 
latter case, the passage would be a proverb similar to 
that of the Grveeks : Iww th ud»^ intytiy ri im^^o^iroft,iv ? 
Of one might compare Matt. vi. 28, ** When that 
which by nature is light, is dark, how much more shall 
that which by nature is darkness, and should be enlight- 
ened by the light, be darkened I** According to this ap- . 
prehension of the meaning did Luther translate, in the 
edition of 1588, for previously it was s Was kann man 
damit salzen ; but in so doing, he has scarcely been fol- 
lowed in a single instance, with the exception of the 
Dotch vMnion, which originally had : '* Waarmde zal 
aneo dan zooten.*' In the newer editions, however, h^ 
has been substituted for dan. The Peschito, and the 
Pevskm version in the London Polyglott* which was 
prepared from it, have both, with equal dedsion, taken 
Mk itself as the sulject. The translation of the Vul^ 
gates in quo salietur, is ambiguous; but the Lati^ 
fiMliers, Augustine and Jerome, and the translations 
whieh have descended from the Vulgate, the Spanish 
and Italian, also eonsider salt as the subject. This 
view of the meaning, in which even the stricter adhe*- 
rants of the Lutheran version concurred, is confirmed* 
ja the fint pkce, by Mark ix. 50 ; But, should it be 
tn&d, that there Is here another application of the 
Image, that is what in our text could not be proved, 
but miher the very contrary of it is demonstrated by 
the iact, that the conclusion, *^ It is good for no- 
thing but to be cast out," and so on, miist apply to the 
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salt It is only for curiosity's sake, that we quote 
the interpretation of Lomeier, who, both after the 
aKt<T&7}<nrou in Matt, and also in the conclusion^ 
insists that Palestine is to be understood as tlie 
subject. 

But considerations, derived from natural history, have 
also drawn some aside into peculiar views. The doubt 
has been started, whether, in general, salt ever can lose 
its saline virtue ? Chemically, it certainly does, when it 
comes into contact with such substances as adds, which 
separate it into two elements. In our text, however, 
we can only think of something which occurs in com- 
mon life ; and, seeing that in common life there is no 
example of the phenomenon, several have wished to un- 
derstand by rh aXa^, some other thing than salt. Von 
der Hardt, who abounds in strange opinions, suppos- 
ed * AipkaUos, or Jew's pitchy and thence he derived 
a peculiar application of the similitude ; for as Asphal- 
tos is a substance of an adhesive nature, he took up the 
meaning, '< Ye cement the world together ; ye are the 
peace-makers." This opinion of Yon der Hardt was 
adopted by Schottgen, in whose tnun many of the 
learned followed. Schottgen, who wished to give an* 
other turn to the figure, saw himself forced to make 
the assertion, that the inhabitants of Palestine actual- 
ly salted with asphaltos, the salt of the Dead Sea ex- 
isting only in that form. A refutation of the opinion^ 
which Schottgen's authority had already induced luany 
to espouse, is to be found in the learned Treatises of 
J. D. Michaelis, de Mari mortuo, de nitro Plinii, de 

• Epiieineridet Philolog. dissert, zi. 
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nitro Hebr. According to some, as e.g. Calmet, Pot- 
€ukt according to others, as Altman and Kuinol,* Sak- 
petre is meant. In order to abide by the common ez-« 
planation, many, of whom MacKnight was the first, 
sheltered themselves behind the extract from Maun- 
drell's journey, who relates that in the plains of 
Aleppo he actually found salt which had lost its sa^ 
▼our. In this particular instance, however, a chemi- 
cal decomposition might have been effected by the heat 
of the sun. Upon the whole, it will therefore be most 
correct to abide by what daily experience teaches us. 
We call salt insipid, not merely when it has entirely 
lost its saline flavour, but when, in consequence of 
exposure to the weather, it has acquired a stale and 
bitter taste. 

The £|ai ^xKKuv denotes to cast out cf doarSf and 
xara^arsTyf to treat with contempt.^ The sig oudkv ic" 
ypu is further particularized at Luke xiv. 35. In 
some respects, £zek. xv. 2 — 4 is parallel. It is quite 
inapplicable when Schottgen brings authorities from 
the Rabbins to prove that salt was sometimes scatter- 
ed upon slippery places, and thinks that there is here 
an allusion to the practice. Even that would still be 
an ifFxjjuv ug r/. 

We now turn to the application of these words to 
the sphere of things spiritual. In connection with them, 
the question has been broached, whether they teach 

* Obserr. Miscell. c. iii. 

^ Bengel on the passage : Prociil ab omiii usu CBConomico.— 
»au adeoque — *»r»v»rtTs^at, nil triHtu est, quam qui vult di- 
▼ions haberi, ac non est — ab hominibus odviit quilmtque; hmc 
r£9 articuli vis. 
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thepoMibility ofa lapsaaiiDalw saiictonim.* To fur- 
iii«h a decisive proof of that doctrine, ^cj^ov and &fa>jbf 
in Mark ix. 60, would require to be taken absolutely,, 
whereas we have seen that, in popular language, the 
word is only a designation ex parte poHori. Hence, 
when it Is transferred to spiritual things, the simili- 
tude does not correspond with the lapsus finalis, but 
denotes that condition of spiritual torpor in which the 
Christian is disqualified for awakening others. And, 
supposing the absolute sense to be insisted on, the op- 
ponent of the doctrine might appeal to the fact, that 
salt of itself never does entirely lose its flavour. 

One might feel tempted to assign to the e^w /SXi}- 
dr,¥<xd and nartt'swri'Mtu a very special signification. 
The comparison of the ixxXitf/a with an o/x/a (1 Tim. 
ill. 15) is well known, and might, of itself, suggest the 
supposition, that here exclusion from communion with 
the church was meant. To which we must also add, 
that ixfidlXtiv ixxkfi</iai is the ecclesiastical terwinne 
techniens for excommunication, interchangeable with 
fxx^ffYvv rSc fxxXijtf/ag, a^ofidyXtif, ol'srw sx t?c fxxXiy- 
tf.'aff, used of expulsion irom the synag(^e, n^U*** Ka- 
racranr^ is elsewhere, like calcare and eonca/cerey a tro- 
pical designation for haughty contemptuons treatment. 
But in this case also, we may suppose an allusion to a 
custom, subsisting to this day among Jews, according 
to which, the returning apostate must lie down at the 
threshold of the synagogue, and permit the entering 

s See Spanheim, Dubia Evang. iii. No. 93. 

^ Aocordin)? to Vitringa, whom LUcke follows, this sense 
aluo has place at Job. ix. 34, 35, where, indeed, verse 25 
makes it probable. 
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members to step over him. The fidXKuf i^u aetually 
1VBS, in the ancient church, referred to the expalsion 
of apostates, in the sense of a^^i^tn ; and eoclesiastieal 
history famishes us with a historical parallel to the 
interpretation now stated, in the anecdote of the 
worthless rhetorician Hekebolios, the tutor of Julian, 
who was a Christian under Constantine, became a 
Heathen under his pupil, and, after his death,' was re- 
converted to Christianity. Being subjected to ec- 
clesiastical penance, he cast himself upon the ground 
at the door of the church, exclaiming : IXar^tfttrs fu r& 
aXag rb d90Li<f6nrov,^ But, to apply the xara^mnitr^i 
to returning apostates is obviously improper ; it is 
here much rather to be taken generally, as denoting 
eontumelious treatment^ On the other hand, there 
cannot be a doubt that fiaXKeit t^u points to the 
sxfiaXkftv ix fiii /Sa<rfXc/a^ John vi. 87; Luke xiii. 
28; Matt. viii. 12; xxii. 13; and, considering that 
the words of Christ « Whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven," apply to ex* 
elusion from the church, in every case where that is 
the genuine efibct of the common spirit which reigns 
in it, and hence that every such exclusion from the 
kingdom of Christ upon earth, provided it be the 
work of the Spirit, coincides with exclusion from the 
kingdom of Christ in heaven, it follows that the east* 

■ This trait in mentioned by 8uidf^8, a. v. *HttnCi>u§s, who 
hsM borrowed it from Socrates* Hist. Eccles. L. iii. c. 19. 

^ Augustine makes the beautiful observation : Non itaque 
eakatur ab fatfmiiiiiius qui paiUur p«rsemtionem, aed qui per* 
sflcutionem timmuhinjkttua^r, Cnlcari enim non potest uisi 
inferior ; siid inferior non est, qui, quamvis ctirpore multa in 
terra sustluuit, corde tamen fixud in coelo est. 
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ififf cut refers implicitly to extrusion from the church 
terrestrial To sum up, accordingly, the meaning of 
the entire saying : ^ What salt is for food and sacri- 
fices, that are ye in respect of mankind ; without 
yon, they are subject to moral corruption, and only 
through your means can they become an acceptable 
oblation to God. If you yourselves, however, lose 
the firelike seasoning quality of the Spirit, in what 
way shall you ever recover it ? Unfit for the uses of 
the Divine economy, ye shall be cast out, and trodden 
under foot." 

y. 14, 15. Salt denoted the new power op life 
which the dbciples of Christ impart to the world, the 
other image Light, denotes the new power of 
KNOWLEDGE. In an absolute sense, Christ is the fdtg 
rou x^0)aou, John viii. 12; ix. 5; xii. 35 ; that means, 
he is for the x^o/m; vonrog^ what the puti rou xoo/mu rou- 
rou, John xL 9, is for the xigfLog aJchirog^ the fountain 
of true knowledge. His followers, entering into fellow* 
ship with him, are through him also a f w;, ^Zg h xugitgh 
£ph. V. 8. vioi puroQf 1 Thes. v. 5, Xu;^yo/, as the 
Baptist is called, John v. 35, and as Paul says fu&fij- 
^sQy Philip, ii. 15 ; hence they are soon also styled 
>.{/X^» As these candles, however, bum by his light, 
it may likewbe be said of them, as the channels of 
the original light, " Ye are the light of the world.'' It 
is naturally a miserable enervation of this profound 
sense, when the saying, after Teller, is interpreted, 
«* Ye are the teachers of religion." Genuine knowledge 
presupposes a life in the truth which is its object ; and 
hence, in v. 16, light is designated as the fountain of 
the xaX6i '^S7°^* 
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The loftiDess of this vocation of Christ's disciples, 
based upon the power and insight with which they 
are endowed, does not, from the nature of the case, 
permit that they should remain unobserved in the 
world ; on the contrary, the purposes which God 
has in view with them require, that they should go 
forth amidst society. * This is what the sequel, up to 
the 16th verse, expresses. It is for this reason that 
Christ supplicates the Father : ^< 1 pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil." Jerome : Docet 
fidudam prsedicandi, ne Apostoli abscondantur ob me- 
tum, ut, quod audierunt in cubiculis, praedicent in 
tectis. Mat. x. 27. 

As to the figure of a city on a hill, it must be re* 
membered that the discourse was delivered on a 
height, from which several mountain-towns were to be 
seen around, but particularly Saphet. If, as many have 
done, but with little verisimilitude, we take cn/Mht at 
Luke ii. 34, as synonymous with Q j, that text would 
say of the master something precisely similar to what 
is here said of the disciples ; and even although we 
suppose (ffifLitoy there to mean merely a miracuhna 
tigfiy there still remains a strong similarity. For 
Christ's disciples too, in as far as they are a city set 

• So Eraimus : Vos esti Teluti eivitat in edito monte fita, 
longe lateque oonspicua Tiatoribut. Celari non potest etiamsl 

capiat. Ukc lit Evangelics doctrinflD natura, non «t. 

7tU sui profesflores latere, quamvis ipsi famam hominum fugi* 
tantes querant latebras. Cur autem (so opens the transition) 
absoondatur, quod in hoe iptum paratum est, ut ex equo prosit 
omnibus? 
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on a hill, are a 9nfitlbv &¥ri\ty6,ut9ot i to some, an otf/ii 
ktvdrw ; to others, an 6!ffiii ^ung. 

Aity(}f^i is a Lamp^ which was wont to be fixed upon 
the "hr/yia or Xy;^wD;^off. Owing to the want of tables 
in the East, the lights were placed upon the ground. 
When it was wished to darken the apartment, and yet, 
at the same time, not to «%xtinguish the light, the way 
was, to cover it with some object, usually a measure 
for com, which was found in every menape (rhv fiS- 
tiw^ with the definite article to mark its being a com- 
mon piece of furniture, like jj Xu^i'/o.) The same 
practice is noticed by Fulgentius, Mytholog. 3, 6 : 
Novaculam sub pulvinar abscondit, lucernamque me- 
dio contegit, and afterwards ; Lucemaque modi! cus- 
todia eruta. Luke has commonly : xaX^^rs/ aMv 
^xsue/, J) vvoxdrta xX/wjg W^(f/, Luke viii. 16. Comp.xi. 

Among andent commentators, we find numerous 
'mystical interpretations of these words. According to 
•Hilary, the ci vitas is the human body of Christ, and 
the hill, his divine nature. Augustine makes the hill 
insiffnU juHiiia^ and the modius, eur€B tempomUs. 
The candlestick is, by many, thought to mean fkt 
ep^stolical roeatioth 

Among the Romanists, Salmero, Bellarmine and 
others, cited this saying, in order to demonstrate the 
neoessity of a visible church, and therein the transi- 
tion of the Vulgate came to their aid ; for it has ren- 
dered ^6>jg by civitcLS, and that is synonymous with 
respvblica ecclesiastica. This argumeut Spai^beiin 
controverts, IJI. Dubium 90, 

V. 1 6. The purpose for which the candle b placed 
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upon the caDdlestick is more precisely stated* What 
is here delivered as command, provided Christians do 
not withdraw from the world, nor lose the divine power 
ivhich dwells in them, results of itselfi from the verjr 
nature of their character.* The undesigned character 
of the shining, is, in some degree, involved in the ^ 
T^&sv rSiv sK^^ucTftw, the ray of light strikes rf its own 
€iccord upon the eye. The xoX^ l^a are the fruits of 
the light, which is here viewed as likewise vital powtf . 
They presuppose the inward man to be already re- 
newed, as it is only the good tree which can bring 
forth good fruit, Matt. vii. 17. Hence Olshausen 
justly observes, that the i^a xa\d form an antithe- 
sis not merely to s^a irovr^^dt but also to l^/a 
yex^a. Although the manifestation of the works be 
required for the purpose of their being seen of men, 
this is by no means contradictory to the 5th verse of 
chap. vi. For while that, and likewise verse 1st, repre- 
sent the ha&tjvat roTi M^wroii^ as. the chief end for 
which they are done ; here it is but the secondary, 
the chief being wrun do^d(fM(fi rhv «rarc^a i/fMlfv. This is 
nervously expressed by Bengel : Non voe sed opera 
resira. The final purpose of the glorification of oaan 
in God, id the glorification of God in and by man. 
The paternal name here bestowed upon the divine 
Being, is not without significance: He with whom 
disciples stand in so intimate a connection is the foun- 
tain from which the xaXd e^ya flow. 

There is no discrepancy involved in the statement 

* With great point, Euthymius : Attpt^Avti i«V«« 9v xtXiJu 

tip'* \»tfTn( Xdf*ru* ««< lavrhf infitt^tsvuv xetra riif rov/itv^u ^vrn. 
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made about the world persecuting them out of hatred 
to the dixouoifvwi and to Christ, with what is now said 
of the splendour of the light attracting the eyes of 
men : For there are always some won over from the 
world ; and, moreover, Chrysostom declares with 
truth, even of the persecutors : xarSt rh ^vndhi 
vftMi &aufid<fovrai xai d^odi^ovra/, wtrrs^ oZv 0/ pzn^Stc 
xoXaxwovrsg rovg iv irovfi^tc^ f^fivrag, xardi vouv buxJ^aX- 

V. 17-48. 

RELATION IN WHICH CHRIST STOOD TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT LAW, AND TO THE CARNAL VIEWS 
TAKEN OF IT, BY THE CARNAL ISRAELITES. 

V. 17. How is it that Christ comes to handle the 
subsequent theme ? Were there, indeed, among the 
people, as the fi^ vo/jbttfr^n seems to hint, persons who 
supposed and expected that his design was to over- 
throw the whole ancient constitution ? Judging from 
human nature and the lessons of history, this may be 
easily imagined. Even at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, there were many who looked for a total subver- 
sion of Christianity. Here and there an individual 
of deeper reflection might be led, by the very pro- 
mise of a new covenant, different from the one made 
with their fathers, Jer. xxxi. 32, to anticipate a total 
transformation of the law, an event to which the fol- 
lowing Rabbinical saying alludes : '* In the days of 

* In their conscience, they will admire and approve you 
just as the open flatterers of wicked men condemn them iu 
their hearts. 
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the Messias) the unclean shall be clean, and the for* 
bidden allowed." On the other hand, however, we 
find from the evangelical history, that although the 
people themselves might not have taken up this idea, 
still the malicious enemies of Christ endeavoured to 
propagate it, and used various arts to represent him 
as a contemner of the Mosaic law. Calvin very justly 
observes : Simul ac emergit nova aliqua docendi ratio, 
id perinde vulgus arripit ac si rerum omnium conver- 
sio fieret ; Talis autem erat Evangelii predicatio 
(sicuti nuper attigi) ut spem faceret aliter consti- 
tuendse Ecclesiae quam prius fuerat. Putabant igitur 
vetus et usitatum regimen aboleri ; quae opinio multis 
modis valde noxia erat ; pii enim Dei cultores nun- 
quam Evangelium amplexi essent, si iiiisset a Lege 
defectio ; Leves autem et turbulenti spiritus, ansa 
arrepta, totum religionls statum convellere cupide 
aggressi essent ; scimus euim quam proterve in rebus 
novis exultet temeritas. Ad haec Christus plerosque 
ex Judaeis, tametsi profitebantur se Legi credere, vide- 
bat tamen profanes esse ac degeneres ; sic enim re& 
collapsse erant in populo illo, tantis corruptelis referta 
erant omnia, adeo puram doctrinae lucem sua socor- 
dia vel malitia extinxerant sacerdotes, ut non magna 
amplius Legis reverentia vigeret. Quod si aUatum 
fuisset novae doctrinae genus, quod Legi et pro- 
phetis iidem abrogaret, misere concussa fuisset re- 
ligio. Haec prior videtur fuisse ratio cur negaret 
Christus se venisse ad solvendam Legem, quod 
licet ex contextu etiam coUigere, nam confirma- 
tionis vice mox subjicit, fieri non posse ut vel unus 
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apex ex Lege excidat» et eos doctores male<fidt qui 
Hon fideliter laborant in ejiu auctoritate assereiida^ 
Secunda autem ratio fuit, at pravam calunmiam dilue- 
ret| qua se apud nidiores et ignaros gravari sentiebat ; 
hano enim notam ejus doctriun inustam a acribift 
inde applarety quod statim in ipsos inveliitur. Luther : 
<< Just as the Pope and his crew raise an outcry and 
rail against us as heretics, who forbid good works." 

A direct connection with the preceding words can* 
not be properly traced* Chrysostom supposes the 
intention on the part of our Saviour to evade the sus* 
picion which the \ohy precepts delivered in the se- 
quel might excite^ viz. that he aimed at the subversion of 
the old constitution. The author of the Opus Imper- 
fectum, whom Maldonatus joins, supposes ingeniously, 
but with proportional improbability, that the dis- 
course is here linked to the preceding mention of the 
xa>A tfyOf and that Christ intends to affirm that he 
requires xoTict ifyob, inasmuch as he was come to impart 
additional strictness to the Mosaic law. It would be 
juster to say, that Uie IniroUus extends as far as 
▼er. 1 6th, and that now follows the argumentum which 
he had originally in view. The 17th verse, and no 
kis the one which follows, is singularly pregnant in 
meaning, and« even in the inftuicy of the church, 
was deemed of high doctrinal importance. It is the 
saying which the orthodox fathers chiefly brought 
forward against the antijudaizing Gnostics. Marcion, 
in his ordinary way, helped himself but badly out of the 
difficulty, by altering the words. The 'louda/<rra/, he 
says, had vitiated the text, which originally read : T/ 
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doxsTi-i ; on Jxtfov ^Xtj^ou rhv v6fiov9i rot)g ^gpfti^rag ; n^" 
xaraKutfcu^ dXX* ou ^Xij^Mtfoi.* Against the Maoi- 
chees, who from the wXri^oif^tgy which Christ here gives 
of the law, argued that it was imperfect, Augostioe 
contends with great address,^ and also Theodoret.^ 
On the other hand, again, Christians are hard pushed 
with this same saying, by heathens, Jews and Deists, 
inasmuch as all Christendom, in contravention of the 
original commandment of Christ, have invalidated the 
Old Testament law. This objection we find urged 
by Julian,*^ in the Talmud,® in R. Isaak's Chissen 
Emuna, or defence of the Jewish faith,^ by Toland, in 
his Nazarene, and by the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, 
Vom Zweck Jesu, § 7. It is controverted by Bial- 
loblotzky, De Legis MosaicaB Abrogatione, Gott. 
1824, and by Tobler, Gedanken zur Ehre lesu, s. 63. 
With great solidity does Spanheim also discuss this 
verse, Dubium 105 — 118, and clears up its apparent 
contradiction with other texts, especially Mat. xi. 13. 
Before we unfold the rich doctrinal matter which the 
saying contains, we must say somewhat in illustration 
of the meaning of particular words. 

'So/iog xdi 'jF^ofn^at denotes, in the Jewish usus 
loquendi, the whole compass of the written word, 
together with all the institutions which reposed upon 

* Isidorus P«lu8iota, £p. i. 371* Origen Dialogue de recta 
Fide, sect. 2, p. 830, Tom. i. ed. de la Rue. Tertullian Contra 
31 arc. iv. 9 ; iv. 36. 

*» Con. Faustum. 1. ix. 6—28; 1. xvii. 6. 

*^ Haeret. fab. comp. 1. v. opp. Tom. iv. p. 435. 

^ Neander*s Kirchengesch. ii. I. s. 190. 

* Trac. Jfchabbatli, f. 116, 2. ' C. 19, ed. Wagens. 

N 
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it; e.. TiL 12; zzii. 40; Luke xyL 16; Act» xiiL 
1^; Rom. iiu 21. This compendious designation 
was so mvch the more proper, as, in fact, Law and 
Pmfhtey constitiited the real component parts of 
tile Old Testament economy; the law, awakening 
the feeling of a want of salvation ; the prophets, inti- 
mating tiutt that want should one daj be suppUed. 
N^/MC n 4rfop9r»i,> which stands in our text, was taken 
as synonymous with wam^ xa/ ^r^of^roi, i} being in 
many cases equivalent to xo/. The canon, which 
dechues the equivalence of these conjunctiinis, as- 
sumes in the text 1 Cor., xi. 27> even doctrinal im- 
portance, inasmuch as the Romish divines founded up- 
on the 4, which is there used) the lawfulness of with- 
holding the cup from thehutyin the Eucharist; while 
protestants again, upon the ground of the identity of j 
and Mc/, contested this inference. Even in remoter 
tames* on the other hand^ had protestants also maintain- 
ed that :$ never loses its peculiar significance,* andmore 
lately. Dr. Fritzsche in particular, at this places and 
in the Commentary to Mark, p. 277, has demon- 
strated the fact at greater detail against Schleusner and 
KuinoL^ It is true that 9 is never precisely equiva- 
lent to %ai ; still it is in many passages a matter of 
indifibrence whether we use the one or the other— 
aa» for instance, in the 18th verse, which immediately 
foUows-^-seemg that frequently the^ merely rangei 



* Chrysottom repeats the « : n to »«/m» « v\n w^t^ms, 
^ Even previously to him, Weinel, in his treatise on thii 

text, in Berthokdt*s Journal, 1822, B. ziv. s. 22, had declared 

agaiiMi this comamtation of A and »««. 
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tke Aubjeets in such a way that the verb applies equally 
well to the secood as to the first This is the cas^ 
in all languages: In English, for example, we say 
** Whoever ealumni^es the king, or the queen," &c. 
Hence also in the New Testament, and other authors^ 
we find in the Codd. variations of ^ and xa/, John 
viiL 14 ; 1 Cor. xu 37 ; xiii. 1. Xenophon's Me- 
morabilia, L. iv. c. 2, § S6^ ed. Bomeman. In the 
present passage, the only difierence would be, that 
if xai be the word, the Old Testament economy is 
described more in the general. Even this difference, 
liowever, again vanishes ; for, when we inquire more 
narrowly, what are the elementary parts of that 
economy to which Christ gave the v>4§u^th ^'^ n^ust 
again say law and prophecy. 

The wcnrds xardkvtcu and 4rXi}|«tfa/, in the next place, 
rarest the question, whether, as most translators and 
expositors have done, we ought at once to supply a 
prcmoun referring back to vofkog and 'jt^o^rou ? or take 
them absolutely, the way which they themselves seem 
to suggest, and which Luther and Stolz have follow* 
ed ; the hitter rendering : << I am not come to make 
of none e£^cty but to complete." As the words lead im- 
mediately to this view, and as it gives additional force 
to the meaning, it is that which we adopt. The Savi* 
our, accordingly, s&jb, << My coming has not a nega- 
tive, but d positive end : I am come not to do away, but 
to fulfil." Now, this he has declared, in reference to 
the Old Testament economy, or, to speak more de- 
finitely, in reference to the two elementary parts of 
which that is composed ; and we inquire according- 
ly, what is the meaning of his words in this view ? 
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Supposing that we do not take them absolntelyy 
but at once supply, as object, rhv v6iAoy xai rod^ 9^- 
^rag, in that case we do not require, in ord&e to 
fix the sense of the affirmation, to proceed beyond 
the primary sensible meaning of \u(fou and ^Xfifi^ou, 
but only to shew what signification the common 
phraseology imparted to these words, when joined 
to such objects as vS/iog and v^o^ou, Auuv and xara^ 
\{niv vSfioVf both in Hellenistic and classical Greek, 
are just the same as dxv^oDi^, Mat xv. 6 ; Gal. iii. 17 ; 
as xara^Tv, Rom. iii. 31 ; iv. 14; and ^03 in 
Rabbinical Hebrew ; 2 Mace. ii. 22 ; iv. 1 1 ; Jose- 
phus Antiquit. xx. 4. 2. ; xviii. 3. L ; Demosthenes 
Contra Timocr. p. 700, ed. Reiske: Xus/ xai <gmu 
roZ fivjdfvhg d^iav 6 rourrovt vSfMg. Itkni^ 
v6fMVj or IvroX^v, in Hellenistic, and among the 
chissics, means primarily, explere legemy peragere qius 
sunt officii I Mat. iii. 15; Acts xii. 25, xiv. 26; 
Rom. viii. 4 ; xiii. 8. Herodian, L. iii. c. 11; Epic- 
tetus, L. iv. c 8 ;> and then, proceeding from the 
trope of filling a measure, to campUie^ Mat* xxiii. 
32 ; Herodian L. L 5. 25 : ro, n Jv ^j^v »fM» tft/M&- 

' In like manner impkre in Livy, L. xxxiii. c 14; 
in Heb. K*7D 5 in the Talmud *lOi. But we hiust 
also mention another meaning which many have 
adopted, viz : To teach. It belongs to the Talmudic 
*1D^ and is to be found, Rom. xv. 19, and Col. i. 25, 
not, however, directly so; for there ^XijaoDv is joined 
with "K^yov in the sense of to exercise, put in practice. 

* In that sense we have also riXi7y fi/Mfy Jas. ii. 8. 
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Kardkvtity in reference to the {Mrophecies, is to be 
taken just as in reference to the law, as signifying 
to demonstraJte that they are null; comp. John x. 
35 ; Acts v. 38, 39 ; Jos. de Maoc. iv. 24. nXfj^oDv 
applied to prophecy, like K7)S» <uid in later books 
n^S* signifies also in the classics its iiilfilment or 
verification by the event, Polysen. Strateg. i. 18: 
row \oyio-j m^\fi^ufj,mv. The Greeks say, as we do 
in English, rStg wrwty(k^tg ^XifPoStf^o/, Herodian ii. 7, 
rA; t*rayy%>jai flrXjj^oDv, Arrian iii. 23, eveij. rdg sup^ag 
TX9}^oDy, Chariton Aphrodis. viii. c. 1. In LAtin we 
have implerefata^ sortem, Livy x. 7 ; Ciirtius iii. 1. 
If, however, we take the two words absolutely, 
we must set out from the sensible meaning, which, 
fai that case, involves the rest. nXjj^oCy, K7O ori- 
ginally denote ix^JUl a measure, as rsXeta HvD do 
to re€U!h the rtXogy or irs^ag, in the race course. 
But inasmuch as reaching the goal^ may be conceived 
as a filling up of the course, and again, in like manner, 
on the other hand, the filling of a measure may be com- 
pared with running the course, the two terms came af- 
terwards in Greek and Hebrew to be interchanged ; for 
instance ^Xij^oDv is nsed for rsXs/i' r^v d^o^ov, Acts xiii. 25, 
and again nXsTif and H/D appear for flrXjjgoDv and K vD* 
signifying the fulfilment of prophecy. This sensible 
meaning lies at the basis of all the derivatives: a 
word of command is an empty form, so long as it is 
not fulfilled by the execution ; and so likewise is a 
prophecy, until its fulfilment by the event. Two 
other passages of the New Testament give us a con- 
venient opportunity of apprehending more specifi- 
cally the idea of fulfilment, in reference to painting., 
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Here it corresponds with the term, techn. : d^^ou^ 
or Zjuy^tpioj as contrasted with uro/^a^, or tfxiflt- 
y^<pia^ (which last, however, has originally another 
sense ;) comp. Stallbaum on Plato de Repnblica, iL 
p. 60. In the text, €oI. ii. 17, Paul calls the Old 
Testament the Shadow, and the blessings of tJie 
New the Body. At Heb. x. 1, the vo/u^o; is styled the 
shadow^ and the blessings of the New Testament 
aMi i stxutv, Comp. Synesius Hom. on Ps. Ixxt. 
9: "Ey y&^ hrm<fs *!m\jfia %ai stg ^^afr,nii¥ xai ug 
amaroXov xai xar6i rodg ayot^ug ^ftry^a^ou^ volKou ftkw 
igxtay^Affiftv^ mtra fiivroi 6tfix^ifiuSi rA fikt 

After these pre&tory remarks, we now approadi 
the inquiry respecting the doctrinal import of the 
saying. In how far he had fulfilled prophecy Christ 
makes no more mention, but gives us to understand 
what he means by^ fiiMling the i^^ It is surpris- 
ing that by fat the greatest number of interpretersy 
as we shall find in the sequel, have understood by 
the 4rXi}^oDv, only the rrform and completion of the 
law, hi^&mtiy (Heb. ix. 10). The Saviour in ver* 
18th speaks of a ytn^ku^ in ver. 19th of a 4roif#ir of 
the vo/^o^ and in ver. 20th of the defectiveness of 
the kxoubicbwi of > the y^tifMtritg. It is not until the 
23d that we find the sayings, which we might perhaps 
regard as a compliment of the i^^i^o;, but which ought 
more correctly to be called an evolution. Conai* 
dering vers. 18 — 20, with a regard to the succeeding 



* So also Theophylact : Urn \mi9h Ummy^dfnft^ rmSrm • J«wr 
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oontezty and interpretiDg Christ's meaning by his 
own words, we must affirm that what he understaiMb 
under the fulfilment of the law, is that a deeper t»- 
Hg^ inio its requirements^-^^oA sedng such an insight 
would be fruitless without practice, — at the same 
time a higher and more perfect performaiiice cf them 
than was hitherto known should be introduced through 
him. Verse 17th, however, involves even more 
than this, «nd Christ has only forborne entering into 
greater detail in the sequel, because his sole object 
here was to exhibit the ideal of the righteousness of 
Christ's kingdom of God. He means likewise cur^ 
sorily to declare that his lentrance into the world 
was at the same time the ueoompUshment €f the at^ 
cieni prophecies. On the whole, however, we must, 
in explaining this saying, necessarily apply the canon, 
laid down at ver. dth, viz. That the sayings of our 
Saviour are to be apprehended, not merely in that 
sense to which the views of his hearers at the time 
conld reach, but in the sense which he himself at- 
tached to them. This being established, much will 
further depend upon whether we ascribe to our Sa- 
viour, the circumscribed range of vision bdong* 
ing to an intelligent Rabbi, or the glance of a divine 
prophet enabling him to survey the whole progress 
of his kingdom to the very last* That the latter 
was really the case, is proved by the manifold dis- 
doaures which he made concerning the future — ^we 
need only instance the admirable Parables in the 
i3th chapter of Matthew. If Christ then was 
aware what effect his appearance upon earth was des- 
tined to produce upon the whole history of mankind 
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until its winding up ; if by bis spirit operating on 
humanity, a vXtjooitrig of the vfryUro; and the ^fo^nrui 
has been wrought out, and will be so more and more 
to the close of all things, as 1 Cor. xv. 28> shews, it 
follows that the ^rX^^oi^'/^ of which he here speaks, 
comprehends not merely what his personal appear- 
ance once in the history of the past has effected, but 
likewise all that his spirit, whereby he is still present 
in the church, shall accomplish in fiilfilment of the 
law and the prophets henceforward to the very end 
of time. Here then there opens a boundless pros- 
pect. First, the marcU part of the law is unfulfilled, 
until in primary instance Christ comes to disclose its 
precepts in their depth, and be the first to yield it full 
satisfaction ; and, further, it continues unfulfilled, in 
secondary instance, until the time when, as the spirit 
of the church, he shall, in and through it, realize to its 
full compass the law of God. Then again, the riiual 
part is unfulfilled, first, until Christ comes, and throng 
the eternal Spirit achieves the spiritual sacrifice of self- 
oblation, — Heb. ix. 14, — and next, until the period 
arrive, when through Christ the church shall have per- 
fectly presented itself in sacrifice to God, and realized, 
in a spiritual manner, the outward Israelitish theocracy, 
Rom. xii. 1 ; 1 Pet ii. 9 ; Rev. i. 6 ; v. 10 ; xxL 22.* 
In fine, the predidians of the prophets^ both those 
which point to the first personal advent of Christ, 
and the others which point to the second in the 
perfection of the church, and which speak of a pe- 
riod when the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 

» Compare the Expotition of rer. 19. 
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the Lord, as the waters cover the channels of the 
deep» when the Spirit shall be poured out upon all 
fleshy and in that day shall there be one Lord, and 
his name one, — all these remain unfiilfilled until the 
event takes phice. The final prospect, accordui^y> 
to which Christ's affirmation looks forward, is that 
expressed by the Apostle in 1 Cor. xv. 28, the time 
when God shall be all in all. Then at last shall the 
feeble outline of futurity, which he vouchsafed to man- 
kind in the period of their wj^ri^^ have received its 
fiill accomplishment. That the Saviour had in his 
eye the vX^gwfsgf not merely in so fiur as that was 
wrought out by his personal appearance, but in so 
&r as it is brought to pass in and by the church, is 
shewn undeniably by ver. 18th, where he speaks of 
the fulfilment of the law, as something which, through 
the course of all successive centuries, shall still be in 
a state of growth. 

Such being the immeasurable compass of this ex- 
alted affirmation, it was to be expected that the differ- 
ent expositors would only seize upon different aspects 
and rays of it. And, doubtless, this is what has hap- 
pened, though here in a less degree than might have 
been anticipated. Much more do the majority of 
them, down to the latest times, enumerate various par- 
ticulars, in which the law has been fulfilled through 
Christ. Even in his early days, Cbrysostom thus 
speaks : Thv d« vSfiov oifx ^"^ fU¥0¥, akkSt xai dtwi^(f) xai 
r^Tff/ hrkti^iiM r^(f). He specifies a threefold ^Xj^^ok 
€tg; 1. Inasmuch as Christ himself fulfilled the Uw, 
John iii. 17 ; viii. 46 ; xiv. SO. 2. Inasmuch as he 
fulfils it through us, Rom. x. 4; viii. 3, iii. 31. 3. 
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InaBinuch as he did noteffisctan Ami^iftg rw ^n^m, 
but, on the contrary, an UrWagig and ^rXij^oM'/^.* Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, Angnstine,^ Jerome, and others, ako 
speak of a manifold fulfilling of the law, as, in like 
manner, do the reformers. Melancthon says : ** In 
four ways has the law been fulfilled by Christ; 1. 
By the obedience be i^ewed to it in his own bdialf $ 
2. By suffering for us, its penalty; 3. Inasmndiaa he 
fulfils the law in us through the Holy Spirit ; 4. In- 
asmuch as he has confirmed it, and given his testimcMiy 
to the necessity of keeping it." From the Romish 
church we quote Maldonotus, who says, Christ ful- 
filled the law ; 1. In his own person, and by enjoin* 
ing upon his Apostles also comphanoe with its cere- 
monial precepts ; 2. By rightly interpreting it ; 3. By 
giving us grace to keep it ; 4. By realizing in his 
person the types of the law." In precisely the same 
way do Protestant expositors, down to die middle of 
the last century, state Tarious modes in which Christ 

• Aug^ttine expoands this in the passage we hare already 
qunted, c. Faust. Manich. rery satisfactorily. He idao be a m « 
tifolly obsenres in the Serm. 186 in Joan, c v. : Quia ▼aait 
dare cbaritatem, et charitas per&cit legem, merito dixit, non 
venisse solvere, sed implere. 

b In the Horn, contra AnomoBos X. § 4, he also speaks in 
great detail upon our text, in order to prove that Christ 
brought about not a mmrdXo^tt but a nXiiWff and wXn^mnt «w 
tifutt. In the Horn, in Joan. v. 19, ed. Mont£l T. vi. p. 682, 
he again takes it up, and regards the sermon on the Mount 
as a hifittftt of the tft^irm of the Father. As the Son, how- 
ever, does all according to the will of the Father, it may also 
be said that the Father gave us the law of the New, and the 
Son that of the Old Testament. 
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fulfilled the law. The Sodfiiaas make the only ex* 
ception. Socinus, Wolzogen and Crell, expound 
TXii^Wf d^Bctum legis implerej which was a coBse- 
quence of one chief article of their doctrine, viz. that 
Christ had prindpally distinguished himself by per* 
fectionating the Old Testament This view whidi 
they took df the following section of the sennon on 
the Mount, was, as we mentioned in the Introduction» 
p. 52, impugned l^ the doctrinalists of the evan* 
gelical church. The Arminians, Episcopius, and Lam* 
boreh, incline to the same opinion, while Grotius and 
Clericus* taught a more comprehensive meaning of 
the words. By a partial application of the language 
of the Rabbins, Yitringa, in the meanwhile, had also 
been led to form a more superficial conception of 
them.'' In his opinion, ^Xij^Dy is synonymous with 
1Dil» in the sense of to teach^ and Xui/y means nothing 
more than not to teach. So also Zom, Hettinger, 
Schdttgen, Heumimn, and some others. The latest 
interpreters have almost all, with one consent, adopted 
this interpretation, or decided for the meaning to 
eon^detef explain. Teller says : *< To explain and 
enforce the law in all its compass f Bahrdt : << I am / 
come still more to propagate and liallow these pri* ; 
meval doctrines of wisdom and virtue.** In a similar 1 
way, Doderlein,^' Schuster, Paulus, Gratz, Meyer, j 
and even Usteri.^ In the meanwhile, Morus, in his 
Treatise de discrim. sensus et signif., had quoted this 

• Hit Annotadon upon the text contaiDt many just re- 
marks. 

l» ObfierT. Sacra), 1. ▼. g 3. « Inatitutio^ § 266. 

A PauUniwher Lehrbegriff, ir. A. s. 198. 
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very passage as an instance how comprehenave the 
meaning of a word might be.* 

V. 18. The y^ shews that something confirmatory 
of the preceding affirmation is about to be said, for, can* 
tinues the Saviour, << Never can the destruction of the 
law take place, until it be completely fulfilled, (ytn^&ou 
±= irXij^oDtf^o/). We must commence with inquiry into 
the meaning of the words and the construction. XIo* 
ff^fitf^o/, like ^a^d^ttfiityy ^tt^a^f^tfi^a/, ^nxfwysst, and 
other compounds of the kind, has the meaning io 
jpags by^ withdraw from vieWy and then also toperiak; 
See Wetstein on the text ; compare also iea^^;x^fu 
fit Tiy I forget some thing, and in Aristides i« 216 : 
iFa^>Jov &<fnn^ fivhi. So likewise in Hebrew *liy, 
Ps. xxxvii. 36 ; Nahum i. 12; Job xxxiv. 20. The 
word is also expressly used of the destruction of heaven. 
Matt. xxiv. 35 ; 2 Pet. iii. 10 ; Rev. xxi. 1, as «»- 
^dyerou is, 1 John ii. 17, and the intransitive ^ra^Ayu, 
I Cor. vii. 31. According to the doctrine of the 
Bible, however, neither the heavens nor the earth 
themselves shall cease to be, but merely rh ^^n fia 
roD x6<ffMu rovTouy (1 Cor. vii. 31). A new form of the 
visible world, as 2 Pet. iii. 13 ; Rev. xxi. 1 ; Rom. 
viii. 21, teach us, come into the place of the present; 
and, consequently, the voL^e^x^g^^ is in sense merely 

Now in what relation does sag &v ^dvra yhnrou 
stand to the tug av ^oi^Mfi ? Dr. Fritzsche, first in the 
Neue Theohg. Journal von Winer und Engelhardt 

ft Dissert. Theol. et PhiloL p. 80—83. 
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V. s. 14, and afterwards in his Commentary, L h. L 
has called attention to the fact, that we have here an 
instance of what often occurs in the classics, and 
is also to be found in James iL 14, viz. a propo- 
sition with a douUe apodonSf the one before, the 
other after the protasis, but both equivalent in sense ; 
and observes of this view of the construction : quod 
neminem videre memini. Here the irdvra is held to 
be synonymous with all that ispossibky and the ex- 
pression passes for being of the same proverbial kind, 
as itag av 'jra^X&p, But seeing that the word possible^ 
on which the whole stress lies, is wanting, the expla- 
nation must appear inadmissible, even when we leave 
altogether out of view, that the meaning would then 
be very trivial, and besides, that — 'iui ctv ^a^sX^9] hav- 
ing the same sense — ^the proposition would involve a 
tautology. Moreover, Dr. Fritzsche was not, as he 
believes, the first to broach it. It was originally given 
by Episcopius,* then by an anonymous author in the 
FreywiUigen Heboj^emy 5. Beitr. s. 409, then by 
J. Christoph. Fr. Schulz, in his Erinnerungen zu 
Joh» D. Michaelis Bibelubersetzung^ s. 39, then by 
Rosenmiiller in his Scholia. Usteri likewise had 
adopted it in the first editions of his Patdinischer 

* Episcopius in his Com. on Matth. : Quse sequuntur 
rerba tms «v wAw» yivvrm idem mihi continere vMen- 
tar quod prsecedentia, et ad confirmandum magis id quod 
dictum est adhiberi, hoc pacto : Imo vero dico vobis, prius- 
quam omnia ista pereant nihil omnino in Lege Mosaica im- 
mutandam erit; iretvTo, yUnreu itaque est idem quod « av^etvos 
9a^ix6if, quia coehim et terra omnia sunt. But it is difficult 
to see how yivUiau should signify the same as ir»^i^;^t^M, 
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LArkegriff, but very properiy refinquislied it in tiie 
fewth. Ob tlie contiaryy H has been introduced by De 
Wette in the second edition of \ba transladon of the 
Bible. Even those expositors, however, who follow 
the common interpretation, have, for the most part, 
constmed in the very same way as Dr. Fritzsche ; 
not indeed Grotins and Cierieos, who wookl have 
Sf«^ taken adversatively, t. «. as synonymous with 
AXX4 but probably many of those who translate 
like Luther. Others again have considered lo^ aL% 
^raofra yivnrou as a by-clause intended to define more 
minutely the ira^^iff^ai of the vofug. Thus Chry- 
flostom expounds: A/A^^awv ariXsarov fMnauj &KKik 
lud rdb ^^'xyrotirw auroD ^rkn^uSnwu dsA When Dr. 
Fritzsche urges, in opposition to this : Id prorsus ab^ 
horret a natm^ voculae lo^ the objection does not 
touch Chrysostom, for, as appears still more obvi- 
ously from Euthymius, that father has not, like Gro* 
tins, taken mg in the sense of (ibXXc^ but only so trans^ 
iated the sense : He conceives the minor proposition 
with fW; as if there stood Iwra, h ou fiii ^a^yJij afi- 
Xidf or Avh rou i4fMv, Now, whether we so apprehend 
the minor proposition as that it serves more specifi- 
cally to define the mode of the ^a^^saku of the 
v6fug9 or whether we make it co-ordinate with the 
first fW 18 of no consequence to the meaning. Cer* 
tain it is, that the more ancient and common ii»- 
terpretation gives that correctly. TtyMou, as it 
stands here connected with what has been previoilsly 
said of ^Xfi^u&nvat, can have no other signification 
but evenire, which it bears in a similar phrase Luke 
xxi. 32, ou fii^ ^a^sXBfi i yfvsS^ aun;, lu; &¥ mtra ytun- 
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rmu The most predae pavaUel is Luke xtL 17: 
BuxMrwrs^y i$ sari rhv o&^Mrr xo^ rijv y%% vn^fiMi^ 
i| rou ^u*ou jQuav M^flc/oty 4rBtfs#y. n^miKy eadere^ ad m*- 
rttem caderey is here n^her more Dor less than ^s) 
Ttratfi^. The meaning which resalte, la heooe w 
fii^ows : << Until the subvecsion of the present con<* 
ttitation of the world, until ail that is in the kw shall 
be fulfillied, the law shall continue to subsist,'* <Hr, 
^ until tiie close .of the present constitution of the 
world shall arrive, na point of the law shall remain 
unfiilfiUed.'' 

The expositor, howerer, here encounters the diffi* 
colty, that in this manner Christ assigns a term, at 
which the law ia to perish, whereas it cannot but be 
said, that an endless duration appertains to the law 
of God.. The easiest way of obviating this difiicultyt 
is to adopt the canon proposed of old by Chrysostom, 
▼iz. that lAi^ ^Xi'^ ^^^ ^^ Hebrew *TJf denote not 
only the tenninus ad quern, but. also the iemunui 
tdtra quern* This Hackspanius has discussed with 
application to our text, in the Nots Philolog.-tfaed^. 
iL.597.. Compare the expositors on Matthew L i^| 
1 Cor. XT. 25 ; Noldius, Concord, part. 5d8» and Ge- 
senins* Lehrbeg. s. 847. The passages which \m9% 
been adduced in support of it are Deut vii. 24 ; 
Gen. xxviii. 15 ; Ps. ex. 1 ; 1 Tim. iv. 13. Com- 
pare the observations made below, on ver. 26. This 
canon has, in modem times, been disputed by Dr. 
Fritzsche on Matt. i. 25. Doubtless it can nowhere 
be maintained that Sw^ or ^x^t^ denotes precisely the 
terminus ultra quern, although, on the other side, it is 
admitted, that neither by any means does it necessarily 
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exdude it For brevity's sake, we may hiBFe appeal 
to examples from everyday life : When, for instance, 
we say, ^< Farewell tUl we meet again," we. certainly 
do not thereby mean to express, << afterwards you 
may be sick if you please.** Our wish, however, for 
the moment, actually extends no fisuther than the 
term asngned ; all that lies beyond remains unheed- 
ed. If this, then, be actually the case with e«^ and 
if, with all supernaturalist expositors, we presuppose 
that the Saviour and his contemporaries really ex- 
pected a (israa^riiiartgiMSi rou x6(ffiou, — as at Matt. xxiv. 
35, it is definitely affirmed in the future tense, 6 
ou^avhi xai i yn ^a^cXfutftra/,— it follows that 
Christ certainly has prescribed a term for the dura- 
tion of the validity of the law, or at least left the 
point problematical. Now, many have been of opi- 
nion that, considering the proverbial character of the 
expression, it is wrong to urge the tUL Calvin: 
Docere Cbristus voluit in tota mundi machina nihil 
esse tarn stabile quam firma est legis Veritas, et qui- 
dem omni ex parte. Argutius ludunt quidam in 
•voce donee, quasi coeli et terras transitus, qui futurus 
'est extreme judicii die finem allaturus sit Legi et 
prophetis. £t oerte qHemadmodum tunc linguae 
cessabunt, et prophetise abolebuntur, ita Scriptam 
Legem cum expositione desituram arbitror. Sed 
quia simplicius locutum esse Christum existimO) ta- 
libus iUecebris pascere nolo lectorum aures. Ergo 
hoc tenere sufficiat, ruiturum potius esse ccBlum, to- 
tamque mundi machinam miscendam esse, quam va- 
dllet Legis stabilitas. Zwingli and Luther give the 
same explanation, and after them Chemnitz, Hun- 
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niiis, and others among the more ancient It was 
particularly approved by the Arminiaus, Gro- 
tiiis, and Wetstdn ; Episcopius speaks doubtfully. 
They supported it by many often quoted citations 
from the classics; Thus the Greeks say: O&tftfov oSv 
rov ou^vov (according to Hesiod tdog AtfaAtg €uu) 
ttu/i/irs^ and the Latins : Donee coelum ruat. The 
following would be parallels from the Old Testament, 
Ps. Ixxii. 7 ; Ixxxix. 36, 37 ; Job xiv. 12, (Jer. xxxiii. 
20, 21 ; Baruch iv. 1). As to the parallels from 
the classics, it may be objected that they actually 
believed in the endless duration of this machina 
mundi, and hence the day of its destruction was in 
fittst a day that was never to come. According to the 
doctrine of Christ, however, the world is destined to 
perish, and even the Hebrew looked for a transfor- 
mation of this present terrestrial system. Is. Ixv. 
1 7 ; Ixvi. 22. Hence the expressions in the Old 
Testament passages, are rather to be considered as 
designating a duration of unseen extent, and of which 
we are uncertain whether it is ever to have a term. 
In this indefinite character, the phrase might here 
also be proverbially used, as is the case Luke xvi. 
17 : Bifxovion^ov df tifrt rov ou^yov xrX. ; so that 
the sense would be : <* For an immeasurable length 
of time, shall this law endure.*' In that con- 
ception of the meaning, however, we cannot acqui- 
esce, and just on the grounds, that the toin &v cravra 
yivfircu states a fixed term. We have already ex- 
pressed in what sense we take it, and that will be 
still further elucidated by what we shall say upon ver. 
19th. The law, both in its ethical and ritual branches, 
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flemains ui^dfilled ;.an the f(M*mer respect, so Iod^os 
it has not been perfectly irafupkmM uUo ikehutrU 
fEfmeOy a result which has been expressly foretold .in 
^ prophecy of the Messiah (Jer. xxxi. .32 — 34) ; in 
the latter, so long as all that the external theocracy of 
the Helve ws prefigured, is not gpimtmUy realized in 
(he church of Christ. When shall the law then come 
to. pass or be fulfilled in this manner ? At dke^iime 
tohen, 1 Cor. xv. 28, U realized. But that.fiilfil- 
ment of the law synchronizes, precisely with the 
^m^tf^ttt&ai oi the present ^n/tM rov xittfM^ and with 
the introduction of that new 4rp^9/»a which is to 
come, Rom. viii. 19 — ^21. We are thus then jmobs- 
sarily brought to a more definite conception . of the 
former itug^ and then results the following sense, 
which is pregnant with meaning : << The law shall 
endure until the new order of things to be intso* 
duoed at the period when all to which the law pointed, 
and fiar which it prepared the way, riiall be fulfilled*" 
It follows, accordingly, that when Christ here speaks 
of the law being abolished, he only intends its abro* 
gation, in so &r as its moral part involves un&lfilkd 
requirements, and its ritual part* ;Unaccomf4iahed 
types ; While, on the contrary, our Saviour might, 
in another sense, have equally well said of the law, 
what Baruch iv. 1, expresses, o v^t^c lovd^msig rh* 
aJmmy and Philo de Vita Mosis, L iL p. €56 : «csi 
^^hi rh siruret -wvra dia^yfiV f'Kvii a&rab . (the cam- 
mandments) «brc^i>a Qi<f^^ .m^taroy f»( ^r fi>Jog xai 
eOJivn xai 6 (fu/iirag ou^oeroc n xoU x^ofiog f. The abo* 
lition, 4d)rogarey of the law by the Saviour, is also on 
the other side, a doing away of it in the sense of 
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€nmsefmare. .The legal- diipenndoQ has pesiahed in 
that of gaaee, as the flower dies in the fruit* 

In the coBatruction of the sense of tUs passage 
Dr. Baidus cones aearest to us ; ivith this <iiier<- 
eocCi however, that what he deens Jewkhmper^ 
stitmn, we consider Divine Trmth. He translates: 
<« So long as the Messiah's theocraey endures upon 
the.r<earth, the law shall be inforoe, until all that 
Christ • undertakes «hail be executed." Biallobbt^ 
jsky too, De Le^ Moaaicse Abrog., p. 76, strongly 
inasts that tag o^ wa^6>Jfi xrX. must not be taken 
proverbially, and compares, not without Christian 
ingenuity, the m^ .&¥ ^wrou yiunrai with the text 1 Cor. 
XV. 28. Usteri, who in the fourth edition of hts 
Paulimsoher Lehtbegriffy oecupies himself gready 
with the passage, understands' the first clause as we 
do ; but he still says, that under mvra is meant 
iill that is to precede the ^a^ou#/a of Christ. No ooe, 
however, who has at all iBvestigatod' the sermon «n 
4he Mount connectedly, will concur wi4h him, when, 
in the jaote at p. .i201,. he .expresses his pa^uasion 
jthaiJhe /whole Jext does *not etand here in its right 
piaee, but .belongs to that in whioh Luke introduces 
it, xyL 17. 

As* a .siagidar . exposition, we have still * to -notioe 
that of MacKnight ;.jaccording to whom the last clause 
with wa is in so .&r equivalent in raeankig to the 
JrBt,(that the ««yra relates to those predioticms which 
treat of the destruction of the heaven .and the earth. 

a In that he is without the law, Paul is itill not av§f»9f rS 
Off, but tn^fugrS Xft^rf, I Cor. ix. 21. 
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It now only remains to say somewhat upon lufu 
tv and fila xt^aia. Considering the proneness of 
men in their investigation of the Divine Word, to 
cleave more to what is of minor than to what is of 
essential importance, it is no wonder that these words 
have given occasion to much subtlety and trifling. 
Augustine thinks that the lara is the Latin ^ and un- 
derstands by the xf^o/o, or apex, the dot above! 
Theophylact and Jerome introduce the fency, that 
the iota and the hook designate the cross of Christ 
the former the upright beam, the latter the cross bar. 
Others insist that the apices are the Hebrew vowd 
and accent points. Among the many dissertations* 
which have been written upon the suligect, that of 
Iken on our text is the most solid. • The ioira de- 
notes the smallest Hebrew letter \ but the xepo/o, 
which is derived from xs^o^ means a ductus literae, or 
Mroke of the pen. The Rabbins, viz. style the lines 
which form the upper part of the letters JH? ^ erowHy 
and the strokes of the under part T^'lp or T^piy» the 
thorn or Ocdky or also use the latter as a conmion ex- 
pression for all minuter touches, such, for exampli^ as 
that which distinguishes the ^ from the ^, or the 
*| from the *] ; especially, however, they call the 
upper part of the mra, the croum^ and the under hook 
the tluyrn. The xspcuolj accordingly, as Apart of the 
smallest letter, is a heightening of the idea of smail- 
ness ; And so this expression of Christ's is an em- 
phatical designation of the law in its most minute 
parts. Many, indeed, from the mention here made 

« Dissertatioaes, Philol. Theolog. Tom. i. diss. 20. 
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of the letters, being the component parts of which it 
is composed, have demonstrated the exercise of a pro- 
vidential care over the Codex even to its minutest 
elements, the letters and accents. Now, beyond all 
doubt, the same providence which watches over the 
heart and head, extends even to the heel and each 
particular hair ; and all depends upon what further 
conclusion we draw from this. On our text, however, 
that proof can only be built indirectly, seeing that 
here the elements of the Codex denote per melon. 
the constituent parts of the Mosaic code, which re- 
sults even from the fact that the coming to pass and 
bemg fulfilled of the letters, is what is spoken of, and 
from the mention of the hroXaJ iXax^trrou afterwards in 
ver. 19th. 

V. 19. The Saviour draws an inference; and 
that as the ididoc^B shews, is of a kind particularly in- 
tended for the use and profit of the guides and 
teachers of the people: Because, all that the law con- 
tains is of moment, the very least of its requirements 
must not be done away. 

This saying, in respect of its doctrinal import, is 
one of the most difficult in the New Testament ; but, 
inasmuch as the difficulty lies more in the matter than 
in the words, expositors afford us little light upon it. 

A^f/v is usually taken as synonymous with ou ^o/s/V, 
because, in the sequel, to/jj^ xai dtda^ti is parallel. It 
can, however, have no other meaning than that which 
we developed at ver. 17th, viz. axvoovv, xarof/tTv, 
Per consequentiam, indeed the o** To/g^ stands in close 
connection with the Axu^ovv^ so as certainly to be in- 
cluded in the idea. Now, the difficulty consists in 
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iAas, that these wonk protsbit the alff^ogatton t>f even 
the slightest of the Old Testament svro\ai, whereas 
the apostles, Acts xv^ wkhont^any scrapie, release 
the Gentiles from the 'ritual law, and we find Christ 
hiinseif^ tinder certain eircmnstances, breaking the law 
of the Sabbath; What makes' the matter stin more 
surprising, no reference whatever is made at a later pe> 
riod to this dedaraticMi. Among modems, Ofehaosen 
seems to have particularly felt, and In an original 
way, solves the prevailing difficulty; according to 
the very view which I myself formerly took of the 
saying. He supposes that, perhaps, the words point 
« to certain special circumstances, such as that 
some of the disciples, under false notions of liberty, 
had attacked the fabric of the ancient theocracy. 
The whole passage, therefore, contains a warning 
to them, not' by premature interference, to preju- 
dice the cause of God's kingdom, and retard its 
^ own proper develdpment." We dready observed 
upon ver; 17, that, as h^kppened at the reformation, 
our Saviour's appearance might have been accom- 
panied by a false mania for liberty, and the de^e 
too precipitately to cast off the yoke of the law. 
Supposing this to have been the case, and that otff 
Saviour forbade it by antidpation, in order, when 
the proper period afterwards arrived, to bring abetlt 
the change by the operation of his spirit, no olgec- 
tion can be urged.* Against this exposition, how- 

> Tobler in his Gedanken zur ehre Jesu, s. 69, is ope of the 
expositors who most candrdly admit the difficulties which the 
eitplanation of this passage presents. <' I felt,** he says, '' that 
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ever, we faare to state, that even the fiiintest ves- 
tige of 8aoh an antinomian mania fm* liberty can-^ 
not be discovered in that age; and further, that 
the saying, from the connectiiHi in which it stands 
with the I7th and 18th verses, has not the slightest 
semfolanee of containing a mere temporary ordinance. 
Nayv examined more closely, it does not say anything 
else than these previous versies. This very rela- 
tion to vefses 17 and 18, lead us to the proper ap* 
prehension of it Not only those who here find 
a difficulty, but likewise Olshausen, who seeks to 
obviate it in the way we have stated, set out on 
the supposition, that both X{tit9 and innT^ refer 
to the mere outward and literal observance of the 
precepts of tiie law. But with what right is this 
presumed? We have seen that ^irXn^Skou by no 
means denotes such mere external obedience to the 
letter of the precepts, and just as little does the< 
ytifMat of verse 18th. And does not this lead us 
equally to assign here a spiritual sense to X^iif bM 
4'oiei'K, as, moreover, verse 20th, from its connection,' 
eontempktes the scribes, who observed the very 
minutiae of the law, as the subjects to whom the 
\vu¥ of the 19th verse is to b^ applied? There is 
a way of fulfilling the law, which, as it fulfib 

thereiw here^ knot tohM mang cut vutead qf tooting,** He 
then forms a conception of the sense, which is similar to that 
of Olshausen : ** Mliosoever for the presefU still keeps them, 
(the whole Mosaic precepts,) and teaches them in their just 
relation and proportions, as I myself who know the higher 
and more spiritual law, do^ shall rank among the greatest 
eitiseu of God*8 kingdom^ 
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merely the letieri is properiy a transgression of it ; 
this is the fandamental truth of the maxim Summum 
jus summa injuria : And, on the other hand, there is 
a transgression of the letter of the law, vhidi is 
essentially a Ju/filment of it. Thus we find Christ 
himself offending against the Sabbatical precept, with 
tlie consciousness of thereby keeping it according 
to the mind of the lawgiver, John v. 17 ; Mark ii. 
27, 28. It is only in this true sense that the Savi- 
our, acquainted as he is with the essence of the law, 
can speak of breaking and doing it. Here again 
have expositors allowed themselves to be led astray 
by the false principle, that the words must be taken 
in the sense in which the hearers, at the time they 
were delivered, understood them ; whereas verses 17 
and 18, furnish sufficient evidence that Christ spoke 
of the. fulfilling and destroying of the law, with quite 
other ideas than what the people entertained. On 
that supposition, however, as some may olyect, Christ 
kd those who heard him into error. Seeing that they 
could conceive nothing else to be intended but the main- 
tenance of an external observation of the command- 
ments, he in this manner caused his followers to re- 
gard, not merely the moral, but also the ritual law, 
as of eternal obligation. Did they, however, actu- 
ally do so ? We recognise a special proof of the divini- 
ty of the Christian religion, in this very circumstance, 
that tlie spirit which Christ had promised to his fol- 
lowers to guide them into all truth, did, at a period 
long after his own departure from the earth, lead 
Uiem to the knowledge of what was. eternal, and 
what transitory in the law ; and in the fact that the 
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transitory part of it was afterwards disannulled with- 
out one individual grounding, upon the declaration 
before us, a protest against it. The ritual law being in 
the divine intention, of temporary duration,— a fact 
which its own nature evinces, inasmuch as it wasadown- 
right impossibility for all mankind to adopt Judaism 
in which the whole sacrificial establishment was fixed 
to a single spot of the globe, even Jerusalem, — ^it 
was no Xu»y of the ceremonial law, but a ^rX^^cDoa/ 
in the spirit, when, at the introduction of the univer- 
sal religion, the external observance of it was anti- 
quated, and instead of that a spiritual realization of 
the sacrificial worship, and a spiritual theocracy, 
ever more and more took place. In this too, 
we have another voucher, that the nonfiilfil- 
ment of the law according to the letter, may be 
a positive fulfilment of it according to the spirit* 
We must nevertheless, however, regard even the ex- 
ternal construction which was to be put upon the 
words until the time when the Spirit sl^ould bring 
about their fulfilment, as included in the design of 
Christ, inasmuch as he did not contemplate a purely 
negative and revolutionary overthrow of the Old Testa- 
ment constitution, but such a one as should be efPect- 
ed in a gradual way by the operation of the Spirit. 

• Calvin : Quia precepit DeuB, ut temporalis Mset ezterniii 
oerenumiamm usus, tignificatio ainem ntema, noa toMt 
CBremonias, qni, 0arum eff«ctiim retinens, quod umbratile 
eat, omittit. So also Spanheim. With what has been have 
said, let the reader also compare what we shall afterwarids. 
observe at ver. 21, upon the relation of single commandments of 
Christ, to those of the Old Testament. See particularly page 
291. 
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As to' the' historfr of the exposition of the vane, 
erev the ftthen of the ehureh fdt the cfifficultj it in'- 
▼ohrmt and adopted' very violent means of doing 
tfaatawtty. Thaa>the*Oreek interpreters contend, that 
the- doBOOstrative ' pnmoiin rovrm befbfe JXa;^/arwiv 
raiatos) to the vubseqneiit'' precepts of Chtist, and the 
author t)f die Op«s tmperf; appeals to Psw xlix« 1, in 
proof that the reference of such pronouns to aoBie-» 
thnig consequent, is a 'tm» ioquendi in Scripiunii. 
Christ's ^ealling^biV' own precepts iX^erroei, several 
consider as an exprranon of modesty; It is extra- 
ordinary, that not merely Maldonato» but even Gro- 
tins should have acquiesced in this view of the rwrm, 
Scfaottgen proceeds in the very opposite way, re-^ 
ferring-it to the remote beatitudes in the preceding 
context; and Wetstein conjoins both- the reference 
to these and that to the following commandments. 
It is perfectly dear^ however, that the tk&y(i<frat 
itrokaf ia properly a Biere resumption of the iStra h 
sndfjJoi xifotitu This result, viz. that Christ means 
his own commandments,- is virtually the same to 
which those arrive, who as Beza first,, and then Ben- 
gel, Rus and others contend^ that iXa;^/(rra/ ivnXui is 
used in the sense of the Pharisees, who designated 
the moral precepts as the least Now much would 
depend upon whether so great a depreciation of the 
moral commandments on the part of the Pharisees, 
as that they, positively eaUedthem ike leasts oouUl be 
proved. There does not, however, exist suffldent 
evidence of the fact* In general, various passages 

• Doubtlew, it may be ahewn, that these men had lost, in 
an almost incredible degree, the standard of moral judgment « 



of the Tafanud ^w, that the Jewish hwyen, espe^ 
dally the Hillelkes and the Sdiamsltes oontencM 
with each other, which precefits belonged to the 
D^Sp. (the easy), and which to the OnOlft (the 
difficult.) Many, alse taught that sw^ a divisioH 
ought to be discarded. Tims, in the Cbromentary 
n^'l 0**12^$ sect. 6, the expression^ Prov.* v, 6 : 
D/QJT'Tfl D^TT TTMi » explained, as if it meant 
that the way of lifev t. e. the commandments, ought 
not to be weighed widi each other, seeing that man 
cannot know what reward God has assigned to each; 
Most expositors, without seeking any more particular 
foundation lor their opinion, at once assert that only 
the moral precepts are here intended. So Socinus; 
CloricuB, Clarke, Heumann, and Rosemniiller. 

To come now to the minor proposition, it assigns 
as penalty for the breach of an svr^i^j^y an inferior 
rank in the kingdom of heaven, and as a recompence 
for the woisTff snd di6d(rxiiVf a place of higher dignity. 
*EXa;^/tfrof answers to svrokat tXdx^erat, as a play 
upon the words ; compare vii. 2 ; x. 41,* and is to be 
apprehended as if the compara^e had been used in * 
stead ; just as viee verges o fitfZjuvy must be understood 
in the sense of 6 fAiyifsragy M att. xviii. 1—4. (See 

Thus when, in Cod. Tanchuma, fol. Ixxii. it is asserted : 
<< Whotttever after meat washeth not his hands, is no better than 
hsm who hae committed a murder.** It is still, however, a ques** 
tion, whether, they oonaetouslj separaited the ethical from the 
ceremonial precepts, and positively applied the epithet least 
to the former. 

* Bengel : Est ploce. Pro eo ao not tractamus verbum Del, 
Dens nos tractat. John xvii. 6, 11 ; Rer. ili. 10. 
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Wioers Gnanmatik, s. 199.) There is here the less 
poiribOitj of orging the proper power of the superkt- 
tire, inasmuch as it has not the article, (comp. Lake xii. 
26» and, on the contrary, 6 i'koL'xi^^g, 1 Cor. xv. 9,) 
and the connterpart is not fLtyt^rog but fLtyag, The 
text then, like so many others, teaches that a fnnda- 
mental difference of d^rees obtains in the kingdom 
of God, a doctrine which some theologians of a former 
day, such as Peter Martyr, Camero, and Spanheim im- 
pugned. Bacikua, rSiv olt^tuv is here considered by 
many as referring merely to church fellowship. Beza 
says : In piorum eceiu rede instUutOy and he also again 
expounds at ver. 20, the ou fhti et^eyJnre : mdignatfore 
qui in EccUsid doceaiis. In the 19th verse, this accep- 
tation of the phrase may be tolerated, but unquestion- 
ably not in the 20th ; and, agreeably to the develope- 
ment which we gave on ver. ddof the notion of jSadyXs/oB, 
it appears that communion with the ecclesia militancy 
Qit Regnum Gratiae, includes also citizenship in the 
Regnum Glorias, and the latter presupposes the former. 
We require not^ however, to conceive that position 
in the kingdom of heaven, here designated a penalty, 
as permanent and marking the final upshot. 

The great majority of expositors, from the earliest 
times, have taken a different view of the proposition. 
Setting out, as is probable, with James' declaration, 
chap. ii. 10, that whosoever offends against the law 
in one point, is guilty of all, the ancients believed 
that this saying implied a total exclusion from the 
kingdom of God. Chrysostom understands by jSot- 
tf/Xs/oc, the period of the ira^cuffia to judgment, and 
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the is as Grotius and Episoopius* also do, as indi- 
cating Hmey (1 Cor. xv. 23): accordingly, at the 
time of Christ's advent to judge the world, the least 
shall be excluded. Even Hilary instances the Latin 
nuUus sum (nuUo loco esse), and it is quoted by 
modern commentators, who have, erit minimus^ i. e. 
fwvississimus et nuUus in regno caslantm. Augustine 
wavers: Fortasse ideo non erit in regno ccelorum, 
ubi nisi magni essent non possunt. So also Episco- 
pius, Wolf, Kypke, Kuindl, and others. These 
moderns handle the expression as if it were a rhe- 
torical figure, a fjksiuttigy and some have made appeal 
to Gal. V. 21, where not to inherit is a fisicatng for to 
be shut outy so that here the very same would be ex- 
pressed as by the oh (in s/(wX^jjrg in ver. 20th. Ta, 
say nothing, however, of the caprice that reigns in 
thb exposition, there does not exist a single reason 
which necessitates it. On the contrary, we are ob- 
liged to conclude that it is not exclusion, but infe- 
riority of station, which is spoken of. In ver. 20th, 
Christ declares, that the man whose bt7uuots\)yifi in 
general does not rise to a higher pitch than that of 
the Pharisees, shall be excluded from hb kingdom ; 
here, however, he speaks of such as do not know nor 
practise, according to their true import, certain spe- 
cial precepts of the law. The portion of these is not 
that they shall be shut out, but that they shall be 
placed on a lower rank. 

We have still to notice a case of divergence in the 

• Episoopius : Quo tempore regQum illud apparitunim est, 
yd quo tempore Deoi vit» st^rne prsmium dlitributurus eiU 
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view formed of the last okuse of the verse. Beza pro- 
poses to take the first Mti Bt^fi as if it were xotv ^doi^fh 
ia order by that means to oreate a' still stronger aati- 
thesis to what follows ; on the one hand < WHosoefvar 
breaks, even dtthough. he teaohes' othm^' (the ovrw 
would thus be made to refer to die keepiag and not to 
the breach of .the eoittmandnaettts) ; on the odter 
hand, < Whosoever shall do and teach.' So CasteUio ; 
^md Jerome likewise was aware of the view. In this 
case, Christ would make a similar dedaration against 
Pharisaical hypocrisy, as at Matt xxiiL 2, S. But, 
;apart from the violence which it4oes to the words, 
the exposition is by no means eligible, on the score of 
4X>nnection, for* it is not the Saviour's design in this 
place to . mention pretences to holiness ; He but de- 
scribes the limited views which the Pharisees took of 
miNrality, and consequently can only speak of a more 
narrow and restricted conception of the Divine law, 
and its inculcation. 

y. 20. A further confirmation and feller exposi- 
tion is i&troduced by yd^* It is obvious, from the 
train of ideas, that the Pharisees are here repre* 
49efited as persons by whom that which is said in the 
second clause of ver. 19th is in a high degree rea- 
lized. They are such, whose dtKouoaum nowise sa- 
tisfied the iuU requirements of the law,* although 
in the eyes of the people, their interpretiition was die 
standard of a true knowledge, and their practice the 

• Caatellio : Attende, Lector, diligenter banc sententiam, ut 
sequentes intelligas. Docet hoc loco lesus^ ubi sita ut vera 
virtns et justitia, vIdeliiDftin parendo Legi, sed qaid nt vere 
pareire I^egi, ostendit. 
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lifiBii4iM^6f iLri^t &liiliiieii^ Urns, it is said 

of them, Acta xxTi. 5^' that they vnamUhe^^^ifit^drfi 
aSgiffic rq; !louda<xi9; ^^^maiug. I» theMoaon under 
whkik they lahonred <aboBt tkar^own state, luid the 
liemands whiob Grod oaiahes upon OHUi^tlieyasphRed to 
the perfermance even of works of trapererogatiiiii. 
They made, as they called it, a ^«b^ around the 
la^9 (JI^D)) hy a {M&cticeof ^doing^a TCry little more 
than the letter of it required, and lea^iiig undone « 
very little more than it forbad. ^ In opposition' to 
this defective dxxaioirui^, our' Savkmr now, from the 
I2th verse, expoinids.the law in- ail its extent, and in- 
timates the necessity of reducing it in the same ex- 
tent to practice. When MaMonatps and some 
others insagioe that Christ fl^rely alhides to the 
^#xfluo0^v9 of such hypocritical and unprincipled Pha- 
risees as. are spoken of at Matt. xxiiLB, the opinion is 
contradictory to the context. Jesus Jud hitherto 
spoken of those,, wiio do notappnehendjuidieadb the 
law. to its full extoit, -and m all its depth; through 
the whole>of the followibg section, ihe: ecmtendsjifakist 
the curreBt mode of expounding it on the partiofrthe 
scribes, sad* oonsequently^ heare also he eanonlyhave 
in his eye pious persons, according to ihe-yeaaommk 
Pharisaical sense of the wotd. That the ^rXiTov rm 
r^a^t4/*9(rs«j', by virtue of a concise Bunie 4^ expres- 
8ion> stands in< place of tXi^v Tijg dinaiwifiinsrwT^fk' 
fiaiiuv, see Winer's Grammat. p. 201 ; long bdbre 
the same was observed by Beza and Bengel. 

This declaration, the polemical divines of the 
Romish church wielded against the Protestaots, in 
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order to show that the JugiiHa habituaUs et actualis has 
a justifying power. Calov,* in fact, allowed himself, 
by the apparent contradiction, to be driven to the 
adoption of the opinion, that the righteousness which 
Christ here demands is the justUia fidei ; And, in 
order to show that this surrog^cOio plane akeritu 
speciet has place, he appealed to Matt. xiL 41, 42 ; 
2 Cor. ii. 3* Better Gerhard's Loci viii, 163, and 
with polemical seriousness against the delusion, 
Scultetus, Exercit. ii. 59. 

V. 21. We must settle the general point of view 
for the whole following section, which now unfolds 
the 'irXfi^ufftg of the law. The opinions of interpre- 
ters have parted into two principal divisions. 

The views of Socinians, and of the nuyority of 
protestant divines, stand in direct contradictioB to 
each other. The former find here an entirely new 
l^slation on the part of Christ ; not merely a cam- 
pletio, but a correctio legist and, consequently, main- 
tain that he assumes an attitude of opposition to 
Moses.^ According to the majority of protestant exe- 
getical authors, he comes forward in the character of 
an interpreter of the ancient law ; and, therefore, in 
opposition, not to Moses, but to the false expositions of 
the Pharisees. Betwixt these conflicting views/ that of 
the ancient fathers and the Romish church occupies 
•a middle position. According to them, it is indeed 

* (Horn, in Ps. xiv. T. i. p. 366.) So likewise Gregory oi 
Nyssa, Horn. xiii. in Cant. Cant. (T. i. p. 65?.) 
b See Wolzogen on ver. 28. 
^ See above at p. 52. 
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the Mosaic law against which Christ sets up his 
precepts, but he opposes it in such a way, that what 
he enjoins is not different from the commandments of 
the Old Testament, but merely a higher stage and 
developement of them, and consequently forms a cor^ 
rectio legisy exclusively in the sense of impktio ; in 
which sense the xou^h^ Bi6^&<tKrsugy Heb. ix. 10, is also 
used. Let us, for instance, listen to Chrysostom, either 
in the observation quoted at p. 185, or in what he 
says on the present verse : 'E^otrr^eufjav roivuv roug rlv 

r/ov, S fiaXkov sxtivou rsXstojdig rovro xai xara- 
sxiMTi ; — axiXoZv oux sV avcu^icu roD vofj^ouy oXk M 

How weighty this diversity of the views was held, 
and justly held, by their respective defenders, the 
introduction to this section of the discourse in Wol- 
zogen and Chemnitz, shews. The former commences 
with the words : Antequam ipsa verba explicemus, 
judicandus nobis est crassus valde et perniciosus 
error, qui fere omnibus interpretibus a Papismo 

* Let us auk, then, the subverters of the law, whether the 
precept. Thou shall not be angry, be opposed to the precept, 
Thou shall not kill, or not rather the perfection and com. 
plement of it ? It was not, then, with a view to the abolition, 
but to the greater consenration of the law, that he delivered 
these enactments. Thus Basilius, in reference to the apparent 
contradiction between Mat. v. 34, and Ps. xv. 4, nays what 
applies well to all the precepts of the sermon on the Mount : 
Umrrax^y «*«» avvttu txi^9U t^tras i »u^t^ v-^tkafACmvMt rUf 

^ifitwf V9t9 ^offifimf. Horn, in P«* xiv. T. I. p. 360. 
P 
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afienid oonunttvb wt, vensqaie pietal^ qoan £va»« 
gefium exposdt, Tim omiiem ftdUmty quod seUieH 
Christaft nova sua preeepta, de qaibii» in hae pait^ 
agit, Bon Mosaics^ Legi, sed (aatum fiJsis Intocpi^* 
tadonibus Sciibarum et Phariaeaoruoi gppotwwrit. Ib 
a CQDtrary strain Chenmiiz z Tolus hie locua ola 
mtiis, imo foede depravatus fuit ab iUis, qui 
Funt, Cbristmn banc suaia wtplicationeio qppoMre 
ipsi Legi divine. 

Before, bowerer, we seek a decisioa v^on tbm^ 
opinions from tbe thing itself, it is essential to ooniie to 
clear perceptions on the meaning of the formula ^f f^* 
roTg A^cuM^,. 

There are two ways of apprehending it, aeoordiDg 
to which, supposing them correct, it would be at 
once decided that the Pharisees and their interp^* 
tatiou of the law, constituted the sole obyeet of 0|H 
position to the Saviour.^ In the first place, Cbemnite 
and Spaubeira refer the jxoutfttrs to the eonversatiioii 
of every day Kfe ; so that the sj^i^ m!^ oLg^miw^ 4f^ 
notes a mere pre^ne€ on the part of the Fbariaeea* 
They have translated thus : Vestris doctoribus illud 

ft As to Ifffiin and Iffii^ whidi laM it pfdbably ivmA dolj 
in authors not Attic, see Lobeck apd PbryiufiiiiUBy p» 
447' Bttttmann Ausf. Gramm. ii. 121. 

b We but conoriiy notice the viewef Elsiwr, which caniiol 
come further into consideration, that XV*^ is to be su|h 
plied, and r»tt a^x***** viewed adverbially, as equin* 
lent to anttquitus. Now certainly eUipses of Xf'*** ^ 
occur, sudi as it rf ««^»ri, viSf }'^#n^« ; But of the eUiq[MM 
in question, Eisner produces no ezamplee. Neverthalew it 
has been adopted by Bolten and Schuster. (Eiohkam^t BikL 
ix. 985.) 
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frequenter in ore, dictum erne jam oGm nuyoribue 
vestrifc. But the incemcUiess of tUb intcHrpreta^ott 
is eviaoed by the mere eircumstaBee that iu Uie se^ 
quel ixoii^ars is not uoiforaily used; see v^. SI, 
Even ftkhough that were not the ease, however, it 
is demoQstrable that oxousiv, in this eonnection, has 
another and a perfectly different sense, as we shall 
afterwards Aew, when we oome to give our own 
explanation. 

The view whieh has been far more widely spread, 
is, that ro% a^;^(x#D/g should be taken, not as the 
dative, but as the ablatiTe, and equivalent in sense tQ 
ihtA rw ofxaim^ This was, so far as we know, first 
proposed by Beza, and then by Piseator; and has 
met such strong approbation, that besides expositors 
of a more ancient date, the moderns have almost 
unanimously acquiesced in it, Kypke, Krebs, Kuiniil, 
Bolten, Fritzscbe, Olshansen, Meyer, and others. 
As its assailants, we have to name Wobogen and 
Spanheim. Several, for instance, Ci^[>etlus, Alberti 
and Eroesti have denouaiced the construction as 
harsh** That, however, is what cannot be said; 
for, it is well known, that among the Greeks the da« 
tive was frequently joined to passive verbs, in the sense 
of the Latin aUative, and this is also the case with 
eignrau Palair^ ad. h. 1., Raphelius, Annot. Herod, 
ad. h. 1., Kypkc^ ad* h. L> and after them Winer, N. T. 
Gr. p. 178, have jNioved this by examples, and it is 
a known fact that the same usus loquendi has like- 

• Alberti. Obsc^nr. Philol., p. 38 ; £a enim phrasis est 
insolens. 
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wise been transferred into the Latin. Neitlier can 
it be maintained that this constniction vtbs unusuaJ 
among the Hellenists ; for, besides a few doubtfiil 
examples, we find in the New Testament, Mat. vi. 
1 ; xxiii. 5 ; Luke xxiii. 15 ; xxiv. 35. Comp. Alt. 
Gram. N. T. p. 56, Wahl, s. v. ayvosu, Winer Gr. 
p. 178. Besides, there is not even any ne- 
cessity for tracing the construction back to the 
classic usus loquendi, it being frequent in Hebrew, 
Syriac, Chaldaic, and the Rabbinical dialect. (See 
e. g. ? Ex. xii. 16 ; Pro v. xiv. 20). Compare Gese- 
niuSf Lehrgeb., s. 178, Hofimann Gr. Syriaca, s. 373. 
Moreover, the construction recommends itself on the 
following grounds ; 1. Christ, in what follows, does ac- 
tually not quote the precepts of the Old Testament 
in their purity, but with adulterations which emanated 
from the lawyers ; 2. That it creates a distinct an- 
tithesis to Jyw ; 3. The formula, it appears, corre- 
sponds pretty exactly with one common among the 
Rabbins. As all with them rests upon the ^a^adocr/^ 
of the forefathers, they appealed to their declarations 
with the formulas: li^ilOnp mOK, D^JpT 
nOK D^iltJ^Kn, yaOlp ' inO». See Edzard 
on Avoda Sara, p. 284^ and Schottgen, ad. h. L 
They likewise often use ^DH^l^ absolutely.* Doubt- 
less these reasons merit consideration. Still, how- 
ever, one cannot easily resolve to acquiesce in them, 
and that principally on the ground that in the case 

* In tbe passage which Krebs produces from Josephus, 
Antiquitates, xviii. c. 1, reverence for the seniore*^ not for 
the majores, is spoken of. 
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nf s^p^y where the ambiguity is so near at hand, this 
coDstruction was least of all to be expected, and is 
not otherwise guarded against In all other passages 
of the New Testament, where Iggstfjj occurs, the da- 
tive denotes the persons who are spoken to ; so 
Rom. ix. 12, 26 ; GaL iii. 16 ; Rev* vi. 11 ; ix. 4, and 
so also in the LXX. Add to this, that we should re-- 
quire vouchers to prove, that oi o^ctToi is used di- 
rectly to denote the ancieiit Hebrew doctors of the 
law. Josephus, in speaking of them, uses Xlccri^if 
vofAdo^tg rm crars^tavj ex vars^uv dtado')(fig,* So Gal. 
i. 14, Var|/xa/ ro^adocug ; and, in general, the common 
word iof forefathers is flrars^gg, Mat. xxiiL 30, 82; 
Luke vi. 23, 26; Acts iii. 13. Wherever in the 
New Testament, under the majores^ the older 
teachers of the law are meant, there stands *rra^6r 
bodtg Tw ^^£d]Sure^&)v, Mat. xv. 2; Mark vii. .3, 3^ 
which in this passage does not mean senioreshoifna'- 
jores ,• as at Heb. xi. 2. Other objections are of liesa, 
or of no weight ; as, for Instance, when it is said, that 
sr/oi yJsym vfjkTv requires in the preceding context a 
corresponding dative ; in the sequel, ver. (27,) 31, 
38 and 43, there is no roTg a^txJtag at all. Or when 
it is imagined that Christ could not have so directly 
set up the syot in contrast to Moses. But in ver. 
31 — 38, it is the pure Mosaic law, to which he op- 
poses himself. To the same purpose may be comr 
pared Matthew xix. 8, 9 : Mwufl^g Mr^i->^^ev — Xeyu di 
v/uv xrX. These two remarks, however, go to eur 

> Antiquit. xiii 10, 6. 
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Male th€ first and leooiid groiuKl quoted above for 
the other interpretation. 

But eiren after it baa been determiiied to take 
agynotimi; «a the dative, there atill remain variou» 
modes iu which the expressioii oMy be apprehoidefL 
We laust, in the firat plaoe, elnckbte ixo^ru For 
this porpoae^ Dftiaus^ Clericus» and othera, have 
brought forward nueh extraaeoiw matter widi rcfgard 
to the di£^rent ways of interpretation among the 
Jews, and more especially, retpectii^ the verbal 
method ytifffIS or Dlfitt^* That is, however^ out of 
pkce* The expression is here^ beyond ali doubt, 
to be explained from the fact, that the Mosaic law 
was known to the people in so other way than by 
having the fifty-fimr Paraskwik of the law read in 
the synKgognes, Acts xt^ 21; John xii. 34; Rom. 
ii« 13. It is hence pertinent to observe^ that {tJ^JfQtSf 
among the Rabbiast means a Bible text rtad aui, 
and so keanL See Buxtorf, Lex Tahn. s. h. v^ 
and Bashuysen, Ckvis Talmud, p. 208. 

Doubtless, it may be objected, that in the seqod^ 
the words of Scripture are not quoted purely, b«t 
misted up with the traditions of the teachers c^ the 
kw. This ought not, however, to excite surprue, 
wben we oonskler that the paUic reading of the law 
was accompanied by an explanatk»> which passed 
with the hearers for absoktely anthentic^ and thus, 
$D the eyesof the people, it seemed just as if the law 
iteelf had been formed upon the views of the Pbari- 
sees. John xii. 34, likewise, where they appeal to 
their having heard out of the law, «< That Christ 
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aJbidetli for «ver," fdbn bo leag to the expknatioM 
viiidi were given them of the texts ooncemiiig the 

MWSflSS* 

Who then are the iLgxjBbkt? Many have inter* 
pt«ted tiie word in a«ch a way as to preserve the re* 
fierenoe exdotively to the Phansees. It meansy they 
say, the hul departed oontemporaries of the hearers, 
whose religfio«s ioMmotion had &Uen entirely into the 
hands of that sect In order to shew that ci^x"^^ ^ 
used in a totally velative sense, «ad henoe^ that it 
may be referred to the inmedkUB paU^ appeal was 
HHute to Aets xxi. 16 ; 2 €or« v. 17* [EecleBiasdcus 
it. 10; Euseh* Hist. Eedes. tii. 24; Polyb. Histon 
L c 9, dk See also Doderldn's Lateinische Synony* 
niok, i v« «k 89.] There might perhaps also be implied 
an alliision to the « *ip^h ifuo\j of John x. 8» which, ac* 
cording as it is usually expounded, relates to the time 
immediately antecedent to the Saviour. Now, al- 
though this remark is philologically well-fbnnded, it 
is hard to see why, supposing him to have meant to 
speak of the generation educated by the Pharisees, 
be did not at once say u/H<?i', in place of ro% d^ouot^ 
The most obvious way is to take A^odw here in the 
common signification of prisctrst ancieHt,^ (Luke ix. 
8, 19; 2 Pet. ii. 5 ; Rev. xli. 9,) so that it would re- 
fer to the contemporaries of Moses, who, in the works 
of the Rabbias, are inlike manner styled Q^j'lO^pn* 
(See Cappellus on this pkce)^ Why, however, has 
Christ chosen just this mode of expression ? Why 
has he not said, as at chap. xix. 8 : Muil(r^; fMv m- 

* In Aristophanes, Nubeo, v. 074 : i^^x'^Tm vm ^/#«Ai«)«f. 
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fft-vj/w vfikSff — eyA Ac Xiyw u/»»? Why,. instead of tiiat» 
do we find only the ax»wrarsy Brt, and the indefinite 
iofi&fh and the unlooked for ro7i a^aiotg ? We t>e- 
lieve that the selection of these expressions, in pre- 
ference to others, is to be explained as follows. To% 
&^ai<ug is used by our Saviour in consequence <^ 
his designing to set up the economy founded by 
himself as the New, in contrast with that of Moses 
as the Old, and thus implicitly to represent the 
a^(xTov as a m^a^MtcafisvoVy yri^dtfxovaxid iyynjg apavigftMl 
(Compare Heb. viii. 13 ; 2 Cor. v. 17.)» 

It might certainly be objected, that the contem- 
poraries of Moses did not receive the exact precepts 
here delivered, inasmuch as they are adulterated 
by interpoktions of the Pharisees. Apartepotiariy 
however, they were still the commands of Moses* 



■ The word has been already taken up in precisely the 
same sense by several others. Even in his early day, Chry- 
Hostom says : that Christ had used this expression m€»nt 

r«f x(**** ^vkkaCi^ fttXirSv ; Socinus: Vox iita. eo aentft 
usurpata, ut intelligeret eot tanqaam vefcerem populiun 
censendos esse, ciii videlicet jam novus esset successunui, 
cui Christus precepta ista a se reformata tradere insd- 
tuerit. Some have made use, which, however, is inappo- 
site, of the bad accessory import of i^x'^'f ^^ which it is 
synonymous not merely with «irX«vf, but also with tv^iht* 
(See Suidas, s. b. v. and Fischer on Aristoph. Plutus, v. 323b) 
e. g. iEschy. Prom. Vinctus, v. 317, »tx**' ''^"^ ^minfmt 
>.%yu9 r«2f, where the Scholiast observes, «(;c«m« ^.tyotrtu 
ra fMJ^a. So the Latin antiquus. This use of the word 
is yet only demonstrable among the classics, and moreover 
Is here totally unsuitable. 
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and the people also, in compKance with the PharisI 
cal explanation, were peranaded, that in no other 
sense but this, were they originally delivered* But 
the very circumstance that Christ does not quote the 
pure words of Moses, has, as we believe, been the 
cause why it is not directly said, Meatfng mr^s rtSf^ 
(^oe/o/;, but only indefinitely s^f«^. 'Hxou<nxrs re* 
quired to be added, inasmuch as it was only the 
circumstance of their being acquainted with the 
law, in no other way but by the public reading of 
it, which led them to consider the interpretation put 
upon it by the Scribes, as coincident with the Scrip«> 
ture itself. 

It results, accordingly, from thus merely sifting the 
phrase, that Christ deals not absolutely with the Old 
Testament, but with the doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment in that form with which Pharisaism invested it. 
To the same conclusion we are also led by the c!on» 
nectum of the words with the 20th verse, where 
Christ speaks of a righteousness, which is superior 
to that of the Pharisees. Still more clearly does the 
right understanding of ver. 17 — 19 point out how 
the section that now follows is to be understood. 
From an examination of what is there said, we de- ' 
rive the following, as the view of Christ with respect 
to the position in which his legislation stood to that 
of the Old Testament. « The letter of the Old 
Testament law needs not to be abolished, but merely 
understood according to the Spirit, in order to appear 
a moral law of the most perfect kind. I myself, in 
whom there dwells, without measure, the Spirit of him, 
through whose arrangements the Old Testament law 
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WW ddivered, am he wlio discloees thk «piritaai m^ 
nftofttion of the law, iwd in thk respect ako foifil it» * 
That m tfae sequd, fao^ev«r miidi k owy io many 
plaoeAy Mich as Tenses d6 end 99^ appear otherwise*'* 
Christ does not, in so ftr as the matter is oo»* 
oemed> actually contradict the Old TestaaMiit, 
but rather, as Chrf soelom says, imparts to it the 
riXf/wtfraand xara<mmifii iiMiy be detnonstn^ed throogh- 
oat. The irst principks «ccord£Dgly> which we lay 
down for the elucidation of the IbHowing sectioii 
is : Tkat we kame fti re§md tke Magmgs tf OnrUtas 
mBpressmff ike tpiriinud senee tf ike eamnmfmimemtt 
cf the Old TestamenL With this is connected a 
second canon, no less necessary lor a right under- 
staoiMng of the maMssr. If the le»;er of the Old 
Testament mjay be und««tood in a oanial senae, eo 
may that of tiie New ; if a rery restrictive msaiiiBg 
may be put upon the words of the* nnnral kw in the 
former, this may be also done with those of the latter* 
We hare aleady seen at ver. 19, that no law is in*, 
telligible if ^ mind of the legislator does not, as a 



a Gapellus : Hoc vult Christus : Vm putatis me ▼enisse. Hi 
ef(0 solvam legem, at vero tantum abest, ut doctrina mea earn 
solvam, nt contra Leg^is ftensum intimior^bi et pleniorem, 
l«n|^«re MMtiorem intelligfeiitijun tndam, qoam soNttun e«t 
hactenui Tobis ]HNi|ieni a doetorilnn vestrii« GrotiiiS! Mm* 
jeribuB quidem veitHs J«ta dicta suiit qiut iUi, ut draat # fii mw , 
non nisi wmitunSit interpretabantur. 

a At Terse 28th, where, however, it is particularly obviouK 
that Christ merely enlarges the compass of the Old Testament 
law, Sodnus says : Sic ptane demonstrat te non flhid esplaimre 
v^le, aed itSqnid dl^ersutn ttb isM pttipttime. 
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( iiiterpi«s» giiick the espoeHor, a remark whiok 
k eqwlly apptieabie to every hutiuui aompoMtaoa* 
Nor io long as the iienon to wko« ureflpoik bdtttt* 
tale of tins essential reqaisite for undewtandiag, eaa 
any midtitude of expiaDatioD% how ire wisk to be 
awieratood^ ever oertainly preveat mistake^t Tkas it 
iwpprws thefc ^ ^oy ezpositioas wfaidi the Lotd 
fiiwufif gives of the Old Testameai law, are again 
iiable to nusapprebensioti, and have, been in laet, 
gieatly misapprehended. We henoe lay down as the 
rtanon neoeesary for a right uaderstanding of 



^ This touches a point, upon which, eren among law. 
yevs, ophifons Arerge. We find two i^asscs opposed to eaoh 
olheir, of whibh the ene eoacetids $at the titnoit pMriUe 
ito s fW ftiifilttent of the law, hopes« by enaetmenti desoendii^ 
to the minutest details, to establish justice on a firm basis, 
and assigns to the judge no other function but the mechanical 
one, of searching the Codex for the title which applies to the 
particular case in dispute, and reading there the decision 
elrasdy made to his hand. The other reqiiifes atteotioa to 
the mfasd of the IcgkhitM', as the most iadkpeiisable reqotsile 
for enabling the judge to admiaaster the law, not merely 
•ecording to its letter, bat its q>irit. Evwk new there Calls 
iat« my hand some very apposite observatioai (if an eitesmed 
jaHst^ belonging to the number of thoee who find, in the 
wovde of Chriet, the euvest basis «f jmstiee^ 8ee fielweg*« 
latreduolton te the 3d editiea of hit Grwtinmtmm CMl 
|mMM*,(18S2)>s.4< <<AheveaU,i«leherai«^iiisitethatthe 
lawyer be a eir imm. It is net the theologians only, we 
«lS0 may say, Peoktt faeii JwiaemstOiuwu'* This supposes, 
ef eemse, that the exposition of the law ^loes net ooasist In 
the mere business of turning over the pages of the Codex, bat 
if an ezpleaation of it in the spirit of the legishMor aa well 
ai in the spirit of abstract justieob 
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theseqael; l^maftdprecepts(f(^rist,arhisesqffkm^' 
aiians of those ^ the Old Testament^ must thenudves 
UoffainitUerpreted in the spirit of Christ, But how 
then can I make it appear that I expound the precepts 
of the lawgiver by whom I am addressed, in the spirit of 
that lawgiver ? I can give no other external evidence 
of this, than that my exposition perfectly harmonizea 
with whatever else I know him to have delivered.* 
Now with respect to the following sayings, we axe 
placed in a singular predicament, for we find that 
just those persons in the Christian world who have 
pre-eminently resigned themselves to the guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, and given testimony, both by word 
and walk, of the most serious Christian dispositions, 
have followed a mode of interpretation which we are 
compelled to characterize as not spiritual but camaL 
Many of the most devout believers of early times, 
the evangelical sects of the middle ages, and the most 

• So that here also the universal law of interpretation 
holds, vis. To expound an author by himself. Origen, even 
in his day, justly declares, although he afterwards fails to 
make a proper application of the rule, that by it we must de- 
cide where Christ's sayings and precepts are to be understood 
literally, and where not. De Principiis, iii. c. 19 : Atk r«m 
Zti A»(iSifg Tilt lfTpy}^df»fr», ni^$ufTti ri rw 2«»Tn^«f v^i^TuyfUt 
ri Xiyf i^unUn rmt y^M^»Sf i^tfttXMS fittraftj^uf, iHi r« xmret rth* 

ftivtf Tiit y^^^^t »«vi> r«</ nark r^y Xc^iv 
it,%uvir»u, Tq us it seems surprising, that Origen quotes 
this text and vers. 22 and 34 of the same chapter, as piec^its 
about which there can be no question, whether they are to be 
observed tutrm rhu Xtl^v, or not. 
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iierious of those of the Greek church, the Menonites, 
and above all the Quakers, have comtnied the com- 
nuuidments, which Christ proceeds to deliver either 
in part or whole, not merely literally but even ah- 
9okUely; so as to make them obligatory, like the pre- 
cept of supreme love to God, upon all and at all 
times. To understand and fulfil a commandment in 
its literal sense, is not, per se^ reprehensible whenever 
the mind of the legislator has actually required it to be 
so fulfilled ; the literal fulfilment can only be objected 
against when the mind of the legislator has called for 
something else.* Now, as we are persuaded that the 
Saviour, in the. subsequent sayings, has not required 
a literal observance in every case, bi|t merely under 
particular circumstances, we cannot but call the mode 
of interpretation to which we allude, inasmuch as it is 
not sufficiently imbued with the spirit of the lawgiver, 
a carnal interpretation, t. e. relatively to the law- 
giver's mind, imperfect and dead. That it is of this 
kind, and consequently false, we evince, 1. From the 
fact, that it does not continue throughout consistent 
with itself, nor construe literally every precept of 
Christ, and every precept in all its bearings. For if we 
are to bold by the letter without admitting any modifi- 

* Compare the observations upon ver. 19, where it has been 
shewn how the literal observance of a law may, under certain 
circumstances, amount to a breach of it. It is well known, 
that by a literal construction of the English acts of Parlia- 
ment, the spirit of the law is often evaded and contemned. 
And yet it was just respect for the decisions of the Parlia- 
ment, which, in this case, led to their literal construction ; 
while in the common .law other principles reigned? 
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cation OB the fmrt of tlie l^otiit, tben mml the Qoaker, 
y^o is eompelted bj his friend to ** go a mile, go with 
him twain,* even though the frtend finds his eoni- 
pany an insufi^erable penance. Then most he also de- 
sist from testifying against sin and falsehood, because 
H is written, '< Resist not evit," resistanoe compre- 
hen<£ng not mwely deeds but likewise words. 2. 
Because not on|y do maailbld af&rmations of Christ 
and the Apostles glaringly contradict those bdbre us, 
the moment we construe them in an absolutely fitersl 
sense, but such is also the case with many of their 
aetioDs, as we shall find at Ters. 99, 34, and M; 9. 
Because the absolutdy literal fulfilment of these 
commands could not, in many cases, take place, 
without the bfeaeh of that highest commandment, 
which says, ** Thou shah love God aboye all things, 
and thy neighbour as thyself.* Would I conform 
absolute^ to the precept, *^ Give to him that ad:eth 
thee," I must give the knife to the child, and poison 
to the man who means to commit suicide, and so on. 
The view we take assumes, accordingly, the following 
shape : The precepts which our Saviour drivers in 
the sequel, are such as, in certain circumstances, t. e. 
where the duty of loving God supremely, and our 
neighbour as ourselves enjoins it, ought to be literally 
complied with* bvt which* ia cases where, without the 
violatioB of that highest law, their &]filment is im« 
possible, are^ even while left unfulfilled according to 
the letter, by that very nonfulfilment, fulfilled accord- 
ing to the Spirit 

Now, here two other dbservationa suggest them- 
selves, which are ess^itial &r the pcopw understand- 



iDg of what foUow9i and tbeneglcK^ of wliMfa» in g€K 
ii€«ai» has giyen birth to nouwy <iiiMpprdieii«ioQ.9 in 
tho sdence of oxegm» fotd ethk»« Wq haye, ia tba 
firat place, to taka into ooosideratioB the populur and 
figurative language used by our Saviour* To the 
nature of popular diction, bdiong esacoatially the two 
qualities of simplicity and in^tmveness; as that 
nation which, of all in modern tinies» is b^ skilled 
in popular eloquence expresses it : The populmr orator 
must speak in broad plain terms* But nothing s) 
more discrepant from this character of diction, than 
the measured distinctions of the logician or the end-> 
less clauses of the jurist. With brevity and pith, ; 
must the man who addresses the people express hinV' ] 
self, reckoning upon the S0$um communis of hia ^ 
audience for the interpretation of what he says. It 
is in this simple, oondse and nervous s^le that our 
Saviour speaks. << Give to him that asketh thee." 
What! a knife to the murderer? no. The Spirit 
teaches the exception. << It is more blessed to g^ve 
than to receive,** (Acts xx. 36.) Must I then never 
accept a present ? The Spirit teaches the exception 
<< When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not 
thy friends nor thy brethren,, neither thy kinsmeut 
but call the poor, the maimed:i the lame, the blind^" 
(Luke xiv, 12.) So I ought never to invite my 
friends to a feast! The Spirit again shews, whaft 
is the limitation. '< Children obey your parents in 
all things," (Col. iii. 20.) Even when they order 
what is sinful? The exception is taught by the Spirit.. 
" Forgive thy brother until seventy times seven," 
(Matt, xviii. 22.) And therefore not until seventy 
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times seven and once ? The Spirit answers the ques- 
tion. Thus it is that the Holy Scripture, like a ge- 
nuine book of the people, without reducing its pre- 
cepts into methodical clauses, and thereby evaporat- 
ing all their force, calculates universally upon the 
Spirit as an interpreter, and cannot where that is 
wanting, be understood. 

Another trait belonging to the popular character 
of the diction of Christ and the Apostles is figura- 
Hveness. Of this, exemplification is a particular 
species. A happily chosen image is that mode of 
expression of which Augustine so beautifully says, 
that it << becomes little to the little, and great to ihe 
great." It is intelligible to the child. Into the mind 
of the unenlightened hearer it falls like a seed, which, 
through the fructifying operation of the spirittis in- 
ierpreSf gradually casts off the husk, and waxes to a 
tree. A well chosen image is also, however, the 
most pleasing mode of expression for the highly 
gifted, for it not only addresses itself to ail men, but 
to the whole man. It calls equally into exercise, 
fancy, wit, intellect, and feeling. All true popular 
orators have been aware of this ; but our modern 
insipid preachers of morality have overlooked it 
to their own disadvantage. Now, this parabolical 
and figurative style of diction we find in the New- 
Testament, which is chiefly to be accounted for from 
the circumstance, that that is the growth of an Oriental 
soil. The observations which we made at page 24th 
of the Introduction, show to what an extent figurative 
expression had become prevalent in the public dis- 
courses of the Jews, at the time of our Saviour. The 
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tost acNaati^ of the iMie of sueh didioa, accord- 
ingly was, that Chriflt's dlMottne ^as thereby in- 
telligible to the nation.* Here, however, b just a 
eaeie in- which, what was national io the Hebrews, was 
at the aame tune irufy universaL How immeasur* 
ably more imfMresnTe than if the bare abstraet ideas 
were exiHressed, are i»ueh sayings of Christ a» the fol- 
lowing: <<If thy r^t eye offend thee, pluek it out 
and east it from thee." << Whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other akow" 
** Let the dead bury their dead," &c This very 
character of the New Testament dicdon, might, how- 
ever, on the other hand» when the Spirit did net 
lend its aid as interpreter, occasion many mistakes, 
inasmuch as an image, still move than ordinary kn- 
gnage^ requires to be wndersteod, cum gvan& salts. 
From sneh an un&fttritual misapjprehension of Luke 
X. 4^ e. g. has the principle of the Quakers not to 
salute, taken its origin.^ 

* It IS worth while to attend to a remark which, on this 
ocenion, strongty niggests itself, viir. what an irrflaence the 
8pi»it«ftfae9airi»i» eliftdtet even tt^dtt the ^abolitaiex^ 
pnnitiH» whldi her iisf#r In the setmcm on the Mount, many 
of theae ajee closely ailied with diotm of the RaMiins* which 
may be found collected liy Corrodi in the Beytragen zur Be^ 
fwderung dss vernunfiigen Denkens, Heft ▼. seite 90 ; but 
they are in part so indecent, that the Translator did not deem 
it i%ht to qoeee them, wi<«heut alreration. As* an ezampliy, 
let the saying of Christ, " Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek," &c. be compared with the Rabbinical dictum : 
'* When a neiglilmir calls tiMe ase, pat a hamper on thy 
back." MiduieKB makes a similar observation, JbUnl. ins N. 
T. Th. u s. 144, 48e. Ausg. 

>> It it a y>trf Msgubv incdmisleaoy in this othtrwisf- 
Q 
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These introductory remarks may suffice to place 
us at the general point of view, from whioh the fol- 
lowing sayings are to be apprehended. 

We can exemplify the meaning of the affinnation 
in verses 21, 22, and, at the same time, of what we 
understand by the spiritual construction of the com* 
mandments of Christ in no better way than by quoting 
the admirable elucidation which Luther gives of these 
verses. Luther, indeed, may serve in more respects 
than one, as voucher for the remarks we have made 
above. He was the Man of the people, and nothing 
difiers more from his manner, than distributing into 
clauses, or by nice distinctions, exactly defining his 
words. Whoever wants the Spirit to reconcile them, 
will find in him contradiction upon contradiction. 
Nor did any ever know better how to handle pro- 
verbial parabolic diction ; and, moreover, he is jost 
the finest example, to prove that a simple upright 
mind and pious heart will know to put ihe true inter- 
pretation upon the words of our Saviour, even wheD 
they are without " borders and fringes." How pro- 
foundly, and yet at the same time, in how universallf | 
intelligible a way, does he explain this 2 1st and 2U 
verse ? " Now, Christ takes up this conunand, andi 
means as it were to say, Ye have heard from thi 
Pharisees, how Moses ordained, and how, from 
cient times, it has been taught, Thou shalt not kH 



highly estimable Christian sect, that ivhile they hold I 
the direct literal sense of many precepts, they protest i 
uiidei-standiug the words of the institution in baptism 
tjbe LQrd*s Supper, in any other than a spiritual sense. 
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And on tfaataeconnt* youflattar and pride yourselves, 
and stalk about as persons diligent in studying and 
practising God*s commandment, as they have learnt 
from Moses, and as it has been handed down by the 
ancients. Yon build upon, and boast of this, that it is 
Moses himself who says, Thou shalt not kill. You 
stop short at the letter, and will let it have no other 
than the plain meaning which the sound conveys, so 
that the simplest must acknowledge, that of a truth it 
stands so in the book. And thus you darken the 
words with your loud assertions and corrupt glosses, 
so that it is impossible to see what they imply or 
express. For, do you suppose, that he speaks mere- 
ly of your ^t, when he says, Thou shalt not kill ? 
What then does thou mean? It does not simply 
mean thy hand, or foot, or tongue, or any other single 
member, but all thai thou art both in body and soul. 
Just as if I should say to any one. Thou shalt not do 
that, I address myself not to the fist but to the whole 
person. Yea, even were I to say, thy hand shall not do 
so, still it is not the hand alone I mean j, but the 
entire person whose the hand is ; for the hand itself 
could do nothing, if the body, with all its members, 
did not co-operate. Hence it is that, Thou shalt not 
kill, expresses as much as if he had said. Whatever 
d ^ members you have, and however many ways you 
(T, ^ may find to kill, whether it be with hand, or tongue, 
alt ^ or heart, or sign, or gestures ; whether you look surly, 
and refuse with your eyes to let your neighbour live, 
. or whether you do so with your ears, when you hate 
^^^ to hear him talked of— all that means to kill. For 
'^ ^y then is your heart and all about you so disposed, as 
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to wish that he were already dead. And though the 
hand be motionless the while, and the tongne silent, 
and eyes and ears refrain, still the heart is full of 
murder and bloodshed.** 

In the 21st verse we have to notice, in reference 
to the language, the ou joined to the fUtnre in the pro- 
hibitory clauses of the law; upon which compare 
Winery Grcmim. «. 260. "E^Tat in verses 21 and 22 
might be taken imperatively, as afterwards at ver« 48, 
c. vi. 5; See Alt, Gramm. N. T. p. 137. This is 
not necessary, however, and we may still abide by 
the pure idea of the future. 

Let us now examine in partieular, 1st, the different 
degrees of the transgression; 2d, The name ad^Xfo;; 
and 3d, The different degrees of the punishment: 
After which we shall deduce the exegetical result. 

1. With regard to the different grades of the 
transgression, the word hfyi^9ff6oUf as likewise the He- 
brew Qyi, nOn> according to the etymon, (of/aw, 
^§syciti) signifies a vehement emoHon of the mind; and 
that, in the later usu^ loquendi, of such a kind as to 
cause another harm.* So, on the other hand, iyamu 
(ttyaw, ydu=s^ob6^ ^a,¥dd¥«ii,) to anscy to open oneU 
ae^ towards another ; and in Hebrew ^HK ^^^ 33n> 
(cognate with HW and TX2Xi cttpere^ caperej de- 
note a vehement emotion, which seeks to possess and 



* Originally it denoteji eyciry impulse, even the ebnltition 
of Love ! Hence l^yks or l^ynt liri^f^fiy r/w. " To turn the 
aiIiEiction» towards any one." See the Scholiast upon Thu- 
cydides, 1. viii. ed. IKp. p. 59S: ri Wt^%»ta ^^9^* iir) r«v 
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receive another into ones self. Just as every passion 
wkich does not stand under the government of know- 
ledge, is faulty, so are both of these. In the usu$ 
loquetuLiy however, it is chiefly h^ri^ which has ac<* 
quired the bad accessory sense of a blind passion, 
not guided by knowledge ; so that, Jas. i. 20, it is 
directly affirmed : 'O^i) hthohg dt7iajo^¥fi¥ 0eoD ou xor 
n^df^irouf and, Col. iii. 8, among other vices, anger 
is forbidden to the Christian ; comp. 1 Tim. ii. 8. 
At the same time, both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in ascribing h^fj to the Divine Being, recog- 
nize likewise an emotion guided by knowledge, and 
consequently holp^ which yet brings evil upon another* 
Hence the h^/iZi€iat is predicated even of Christ, 
Mark iii. 5 ; and in Eph. iv. 26, the Apostle per- 
mits us to be angry, but not to sin ; so that anger 
is not contemplated as necessarily connected with 
siiu Were the reading 6/x^ authentic, this very pas- 
sage would serve to shew, that the New Testament 
recognize a holy kind of anger. £/x^ would then 
have to be translated not sine eaum^ but t^mere^ 
which is more comprehensive. In Pol^'bius, L i. 52, 
2, we find conjoined iiTLn and dXoyiifruc» Even when 
we admit that c/x^ is not genuine, it results suiRcient- 
ly from the context, that the particular emotion hepe 
meant is one not under the sway of knowledge.* 



^ i^ymt^ iXTJt ftiffiv, rn* i»»t(cf i|SC«Xiy* fi ykf fS»»t. 
ktnvtfftiwtn iimrrims ^St |y4'tf>u?r «*«? #r«v, It en /ih ir^if ixS/- 
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This leads us to a consideration of tbe reading. 
After Erasmus, Luther, Mill, Pfaff, Bengel* and 
Eichhom, (according to whom it was not in the 
primitive gosiMl,**) had banished 6/xij from the text, 
it has found in Griesbacb, Comment. Criticus in 
textum N. T., Part i. p. 46, a zealous defender. 
As respects the outward authorities of tbe Codices 
and Versions for and against the word, they do not, 
as Griesbach shews, merely equiponderate^ but those 
in its ftivour are the more weighty. It is omitted in 
the Codex Vaticanus in 48, 298, in the Etbic^ic^ the 
Arabic Polyglott translation, in the Anglo- Saxon and 
the Vulgate. On the other hand, it is to be found 
in the Cod. Cant., as well as in all oth^ Greek 
Codices, in the Syriac Polyglott version, in the 
Phyloxenian, Koptic, Armenian, Gothic and Scla- 
vonic, &c- As to the omission of the word, how- 
ever, in the former authorities, Griesbadi rests upon 
the argument, that that may be much more easily 
explained from the mode of thinking prevalent in 
the three first centuries, than its int^ polation could 
be. In proof of this, he appeals to the avowals of 
Jerome and Cassian, of whom it is undeniable, that 
they removed it for doctrinal reasons. Jerome, in 

iyti^nt KMi ^tXu'itXfimg i^sZ^fuim, Grotius s 
Merito $i»n addftum. Neque enim iracundus est ^isquis 
irasd Bolet, sed qui fJr §i )i7, »*) 1^* tJf $» hT^ jms) ^XX#y « h^ 
lit Aristotelm loquitur. Compare Luther's admirable words 
on this text about lawful anger. 

« Bengel : Plane humanum fa«oce glossa sensum redolet. 
Ne pharisasi quidero Mine causa irasci fas esse contenderunt. 

b EinleiU i. 415—667. 
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his comment on the text, says : Radendum est ergo 
sine cautch qaia ira viii justitiam Dei non opera- 
tar. Cassian De Instit. Coenob. viii. 20, says 
that sine causa has been superfluously inteipolated 
by those, qui amputandam iram pro justis causts 
minime putaverunt, quum utique nullus, quamlibet 
absque ratione commotus, sine causa dicat irasd. 
Now, although Jerome affirms that sine causa did 
not appear in pkrisque anUquis Cadicibus^ this is 
not, however, quite certain. At least Blanchinus 
found it in translations of a date anterior to Je- 
rome's time^ in the Codex VerceUensis, Veronensis, 
Corbejensis and Brixianus ; and even the &thcr 
himself did not, at an earlier period of his life, ven- 
ture to leave it out ;* nor yet in a work which he 
composed in his later years, Pelag. 1. ii. § 5, where 
he quotes the passage with the sine causoy although 
it is here he says that the words are awanting in 
pkrisque anHqtds Codici^» The Latin fathers too, 
Augustine, Cyprian, Hilary, and the author of the 
Opus Imperfectum, read the sine causa. Nor can 
it be denied that much speaks in favour of its ge- 
nuineness, as recently Kaufer, Meyer, and others 
have again done. Still, however, we must say of 
the doctrinal argument of Griesbach, that it is not 
sufficient ; For what he proves with respect to Je- 
rome and Cassian, is less applicable to the other ec- 
clesiastical fathers. These two were just the pnu*^ 
cipal founders of the more severe Monachism, and 
their monkish notions of morality, combining with 

« In the letter ad Cattorinam, £p. xiii. 
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views derived ham the stotcal philnfophy, miglrt easfly 
lead them to take offeaoe at every manifestation of 
feeling ; Whereas it may be shewn that the majority 
of Che fiidiers of the aneient church expready aa* 
serted that there was a right kind of ai^r, so that 
it is much more easy to account for the interpo* 
latioa than the omission.* We must further add, 
that s)9iSi in this passage would take away all nerve 
from the storn tone of the lawgiver. And riioold it 
be objected, that it was indispensable in order to 
prevent mistakes, the fbllowiag sayings in vers. 34, 
39, 40, 42, would have equally, nay much more, 
required some supplement. 

Under these circumstances, we profess that we 
dare not venture uncoaditionany to defend the re- 
ception of the word into the text. 

The second gnde of anger is the utterance of the 
word 'FttscdL Now, as to what that means, a diver- 
sity of opinion reigned even lUnong the ancients. 
First of aU, we have to discard a derivation of it, 
mentioned by Augustine and adopted by the Ethi- 
opic translation, from the Ghreek *P«xo(, Beggar^ 
More deserving of consideration is the opinion that 

• See, for exsmple, what Chrysoitom says in the seqiiel at 

V. 27 sod 28 : *E9') fih rns iiy^s hift^/tiv mm vituMv, tlwin ri 

sutiTuyt kftfitt^ iy»uTm, Corap, what Augnstiiie, Se rmo n 
ii. in Pt. acz. (Tom. iv. ed. Ben. p. 117,) Wf% upon the anger 
of the righteonsy with eUveion to John ii. 17* 

^ In a fragment from Nioostratut we likewise find the ex- 
clamation : m »MT»9'r»^T$9 fitfs ! It is there, however, not a ge- 
neral expression of scorn ; but actually is applied to a garment. 
See Suidas, s. v. sariirrtwrav. 
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the word is a simple interyeetion, an ezpressioii of 
coDtempC, like the Latin Hem^ as it were, derived 
from the root pp^? ftnd heooe equivalent to the old 
Eoglishy Out upon tiee I Augustine informs us that a 
Jew told htm the word had no specific meaning, but 
WAS merely expressive of disdain. It is to this that 
Cfarysostom likewise virtually comes back, when he 
says, that among the Syrians the word signifies the 
same as the threatening 26 among the Greeks. If it 
could with propriety be taken in this sense, there would 
then be gained the advantage of a gradation^ as fint Au« 
gustine, and afterwards Erasmus* Beza and Coeoeins 
sapposedy who considered the ^i^f stfou as signifying 
the vta rettHcH ammiy (x/ot^jvasntf) as Tertullian 
denominates it, 'Faxdy the breaking forth in utterw 
ance (^fy/vuisku)^ and Mfln^t as properly denoting 
abusive Janguaga (x«MXo^/a). If 'Faxd be an inter* 
jeedon, we can then also most easily understand why 
it has been left by the Evangelist untranskited. These 
reasons, however, do not sufiioe to obviate the ob- 
jection which stands against this exphination, viz. 
That the inteijectional import of the word is unde- 
monstrated, and besides, that in connection with the 
word 8; &¥ iiirjj rtf Mk^f auroD we naturally expect 
not so much an interjection as a nickname. The 
other explanation which we find in Jerome, Hilary, 
the author of the Opus Imperf. and the Greek Scho- 
lia* is that which, since the time of Grotius, has met 
with most approbation, and which almost all more 
modem commentators have adopted. According to 
it, the word is the Hebrew pn> not taken so much 
in the sense of nequam^ which it has in Hebrew, 
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Judges ix. 4 ; zi. 3 ; 2 Sam. vi. 20, as in the sense of 
cerdnro carens^ Blockhead. The most obvious disadvan- 
tage, however, connected with this interpretation, viz. 
That then the name expresses precisely the same as 
the subsequent Mui^i — ^"Paxa is then = to eHf^wv, xsno- 
f^w — is avoided by the supposition that tliis word 
was in the usus loquendi less fordble than fiM^g, 
Thus the author of the Opus. Imp. says : Vulgare 
verbum erat apud Judseos, quod non ex ira neque 
ex ociUo, sed ex aliquo motu varie dicebant magis 
fidwia. causa quam iracuinduB* In fact the Rabbins 
used niD p*l when they wished to convey a gentle 
reproach. Compare in particular Drusius, who treats 
of the word at great detail,* and Lightfoot on the 
text. But what renders this derivation doubtful, is the 
manner in which the word is written. If ^xa be the 
Chaldaic Mp^^l) why is it not spelt ^x<i^ in the 
same way as K£)0 ^^ '^^ Greek, spelt %yi^^% and 
all the compounds of H^^ e* ?•» Bi]^ss/ib, ^yfitoM^ 
Bn6<pwyii ; Qr why not also ^ouna^ after the analogy of 
Bat&n-ky TuiPdk Oyy)y Km^&v (py) ? We have 
to add that the Syriac translator uses^ }o; a word 
by no means synonymous with pH* Had he wished 

• Comment, ad. voc Hebr. N. T. and Proverbia claasis ii. 
Lib. iv. No. 16. 

^ We here append a remark upon the sound of A, which all 
Arameic words in the N. T. are known to possess. This fact 
is universally admitted : But how can it be reconciled with 
the other, that the Syriac was the common language of GaK* 
Idc, (Michaelis, Einleit. in, N. T. i. 146,) that the inhabit 
unts of Tiberias pronounced the Kameta like O, (Oesenius 
Lehrgeb. s. 39), and that in general under the government 
of ihe Sfeleucidas, the Syriac exercised' the strongest influence 
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to express this, he must have written \sOiy 
And should it be objected that he has slavishly 
copied the Greek orthography, an appeal in 
proof of the reverse may be made to Acts i. 



upon that dialect of the Chaldaic, which the laraelitet brought 
back with them from the captivity? While some contend 
that this IB the pronunciation in the more refined dialect of 
Jenualem, others seek the cause of it in the hilly character of 
Palestine, which endeared to the natives, as it does to the in- 
habitants of all mountainous regions, the sound of a. Others 
give a different account. Why, however, do they refuse to stop 
short at what is the most natural explanation, viz. That the 
Hebrews preserved in its purity, at least at that time, the pro- 
nunciation which they brought with them from East Aram ? 
Ought not the corrupt language which we find in the Jerusa* 
lem Tahnud much rather be called Chaldaic than ,Syriac ? 
The name Syro-Chaldaic, which is derived from Origen, is 
doubtless unfounded, and ought to be changed for that which 
Pfannkuche proposed, viz. the Arameic or Chaldaic of Pales- 
tine. But even supposing that the Syriac pronunciation had 
an effect, especially upon the adjacent Galilee, is the o sound 
in the western Aramseic to be supposed at the time of Christ ? 
The rudiments of our diacritical signs in the Syriac, do 
not, even according to the latest investigations (Hupfeld's ex- 
cellent essay in the Siudien und KHHkeny lii. 4. 790), extend 
beyond the sixth century. At this very time our oldest ac- 
counts of the discrepance in the pronunciation of the a sound 
between the East and West Aramsans also fall (Assemani, 
Bibt Or. ii. 407), with which the inquiry regarding the 
vowel points synchronizes, (Hupfeld, s. 808). Supposing, 
however, that the Syrian pronunciation had an influence 
upon that of Palestine, still in the time of Christ, this was not 
at all different from the East Aramasic, as, in general, the dif- 
ference of the two dialects is problematical. (See Hupfeld, 
StutUen und Krit%ken, iii. 2, 293). 
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19, where he restores the Greek Aceldama not ac- 
cording to the defective Greek orthography, but 
according to the Syriac. Now, the word which 
he here gives \q] answers in point of form not 
to the Hebrew pH, but to pi, from pp'^ to be 
thin ; Whence in Syriac come also the substantives 
\Lqd\ ) \LqdmO\ levitas, cantemptibilitas. To this deri- 
vation of the word points the double x with which 
ootxxd is spelt in Cod. 13, 106, in Wetstein's Gloss. 
Alb., Theodoret (Opp. T. iv. 946.) In the Phi- 
loxenian Translation, likewise, the Ridley Cod. has 
|ao];, the Cod. Par., on the contrary |o*i <uid 
Cod. Barsal. .^; (See Eichhorn*s Repert. vii. 26 ; 
X. 21). To this derivation points also the gloss of 
Theophylact : Ttf'ig 8t rh *^a%St ait^itri jiardvrvSTw 
f oMT/ <nj^a/w/K. They who thus expounded took 
the root ^o; in the sense of exspuit, which we hold 
to be only secondary. The decision betwixt the 
two derivations we take from the passages of the 
Rabbins. These show incontestably, that pH or 
Npn was, among the Jews of Palestine, very 
commonly used as a gentle term of reproach. 
That, along with it, there was another fJp'H in the 
sense of viiu e(\ual\y in vogue, is a groundless 
supposition ; the more so that Castettus and Sehaaf, 
as it seems, took this adjective only from the N« T. 
The Greek mode of spelling is doubtless irregular ; 
still, however, no great weight can be laid upon that. 
The Septuagint sometimes write the Hebrew »" with 
the short vowel e, as in ^EXufi ch^Vf i^> ^ ^^® stum- 
bled on an instance where they even put a for iU The 
city of the Levites nVS^Oj Josh. xn. 37, i» written 
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M«f a, irhereas Josb. xiii. 18, it is Mo/f auk^ and in 
Jer. xlviii. 21, even M&tfdi, The Chithib^ however^ 
here reads nyfllO* Perhaps, ako, the ancient pro- 
nunciation underwent a change, as e. g. the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem said *^^^, Mm, instead of ^^ and 
the Galileans pronounced the Schwa as if it were oa ; 
see Boaw^t^, Mark iii. 17. As r^ards the Syriac 
interpreter, however, we must suppose that in Syria 
that term of reproach was not current, and hence, 
that he adhered to the tone of the Greek word, as 
the final a sound likewise shews. There niay also 
be a dispute as to the sense of the word pH among 
the Rabbins, viz. whether it ngnifies persons light 
or vtnd with respect to character, as in our trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, or with respect to un- 
derstanding. The latter deserves the preference, as 
in several passages fllD w expressly joined with it. 
See the passages from Aben Ezra, in Drusius. Ac- 
cordingly it is wrong in De Wette to translate 
« Taugenichts** good for notMng,^ 

We now pass to the other term of opprobrittoi, 
MM^f . It may be said, that, according to the way in 
whleh we understand ^oxct, it is not weaker than 
M«f f, and h^ice that there is not here that gradation 
which is required. This objection is, however, of 

• Luther, like the Vulgate, has '< Racha** which is the 
ouuv likely to lead the German reader astray, by making htm 
think of Raehe, The word is also spelt with x in ^^^ Cod. 
Cantab. *^«tx^' '^^ X i> irregularly put in the N. Test, 
and sometimes also elsewhere, for p in Aramteic ; so Matty 
xxvii. 46, r«ff«;t^«w for >3np2T2;, 
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little moment, as any one, even from modern kai- 
guages, may remember how arbitrary is the force 
of appellations of this kind, and that the very coarsest 
become at last the most gentle, in consequence of be- 
ing frequently used. Now that ^xa was in every day 
life quite a common nickname, we are informed by 
several of the fathers. In the very &ct also that, 
in the usus loquendi, it had lost its primitive signifi- 
cance, and was generally known at the time as a 
gentle kind of nickname, we have to seek the reason 
why the Aramfleic word has been retained in the 
Greek work of Matthew. This circumstance, we are 
convinced, goes far enough to vindicate the positioo 
of the fioi^6s after ^axa. Modern interpreters have al- 
most unanimously embraced the opinion of Nachti- 
gall,* who, in an essay upon the word,^ enforces the 
O. T. usus loquendi, according to which, wisdom, 
in the highest sense, always includes the fear of God, 
and foolishness is the designation of idolatry and 
ungodliness. Even Phavorinus observes upon the 
word 'M.u§6g : g/j^ijra/ xai M ro\j a&eou tuxJ amfSront* So, 
in like manner, Dilherr, Farrago Rituum Sacrorum, 
p. 171 : Dicimus itaque Mta^i secundum Ebraicam 
consuetudinem debere aceipi, apud quos .73J didtur 
homo impius et oc^eo;, and also Lightfoot. This sup- 
position, however, to say the least, is very doubtful, 



* Some time prior Ernest Aug. Schuize had, in his Spec, 
in Matt. Frank. 1758, explained the word like Nachtigall, 
but remained unknown. 

*» Neues IMagazin fur Religions philosophic, Von Henke, 
ill. s. lao. 
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for the emphatic accessory sense had by no means 
fixed itself, and in the other passages where Mea^i 
appears, as Matt vii. 26 ; xxiii. 17, 19; xxy. 2, 3, 8, 
is not at all to be found. 

2. We must also direct our attention to the word 
dd§\p6g. Here and at vers. 28» 24 ; viii. 15, 21, in 
theseqoeL Christ calls our neighbour, brother. In 
this case also we have to distinguish between the 
sense in which he used the word, and that in which 
it was apprehended by his carnal minded hearers. 
With them the adiX^ and 6 ic\n^tw were merely sy- 
nonymous with eompatriot ; or it signified, in general, 
anoiker, which Erasmus and Grotius adopted for the 
meaning here: alteri cuivis. (See annotations on ver. 
43). But the sense in which Christ apprehended 
terms of this kind, is shewn by what he says Matt. 
xxiii. 8, 9, about the names Father and Brother. Just 
as whi hov (compare obsenr. on ver. 9) in its lower sig- 
nification, may be applied to all men, but means, ac- 
cording to its more perfect signification, the regener" 
aied many so, also does adsXfo^, on the one hand, de- 
signate, generally, man in his relation to his neigh- 
hour; inasmuch as, according to Acts xvii. 26, being 
all sprung firom one blood, they constitute one family, 
and in so far are bound to mutual affection.* But, 
with deeper truth, it designates the believer in relation 
to his fellow believers^ seeing that, according to 1 
Pet. i. 23, these have all been born of incorruptible 

• In this deeper sense even Epictetus used the word, 1. i. 
C. 13) § 3 : *Ay)f ««'«)«», tv* kn\if r«v £ 2 1 X ^ « t; rtiv frntWiUy U t^u 
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ieed, and form one spoitwd famQy. Here, where 
Christ IS addressing persons as yet nnr^fenerate, it is 
the more general acceptation which predonanatak if 
even the more general relation of brotherhood imposes 
an obligation to love* how mn^ more the higher one ? 
d. We hare further to notice the degrees €»f the 
penalty. The meaning of the term Kf/tf/g has, in an 
antiquarian respect, given rise to dispntes. Did it 
occur nowhere but at ver. 21, in the addition made 
by the lawyers to the Mosaic commandments, one 
would feel no scruple to interpret it genotJly, as 
signifying the Judgmenty i. e. the dnU pgmU^. The 
law of Moses allowed vengeance for blood, so that 
the revenger might put to death the slayer on the 
spot where he met him. But when civil relations 
came to be better r^olated, the delivery of the 
mvrderer to the judgment was introduced ; and, 
in order to gnard against private revenge, the faiw- 
yers of after tunet added to the law, That the mur- 
derer shoohi be handed over to the judgment. Here 
then the judgment might be taken at once to ^Bogeify the 
Moffutraty in genendy and not so much, as the inter- 
preters state, the Ofie^Dn » the ^nrT- Thechnmz, 
however, which Christ makes in the 22d verse, cem- 
pela us to suppose that some spedfie subordinate tri- 
bunal is meant by x^tg ; And this is also confirmed by 
what we know of the Jewish comrts of justice. Accord- 
ing to the account of the Rabbins, the Hebrews had 1. 
In places of less than 120 inhabitants, a court of three 
members, which had not power to decide upon capital 
offences, but only in questions of money, mjlOD Tl? 
^. In places of more than 120 inhabitants, a court of 
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twenty-three members competent to try for capital 
crimes, nitJ^BJ VI 5 Their decisions, however, re- 
quired to be confirmed by the Sanhedrin ; 3. The 
Sanhedrin of Seventy-two, which also decided all 
matters of high consequence, such as upon peace 
and war, upon false prophets, &c.* The lowest court, 

* Josephuji 18 known to deviate from theie aooounts, in a» 
far as, according to him, the second tribunal consisted of only 
seven judges, Antiq. iv. 8, 14 and 38. Comp. de Bello Jud. 
ii. 20. 5. Moses assigns no number, and so we remain dubious 
whether to follow the statement of Josephus or that of the Rab. 
bins. Few have ventured, like Selden, at once to charge the 
former with an error. The majority, without more ado^ dis- 
card the Rabbinical tradition. In fact, it is difficult to im- 
agine that a public man, such as Josephus was, should not have 
known the judicial institutions of his country, with which 
he had even much to do. Of the Rabbinical traditions, also, 
we become distrustful, when we read the most ancient tes- 
timony upon the subject, the Mischna in the Tr. Sanh. c. i. 
§ G, where the proof that there were, and the reason why 
there were, twenty-three judges, are brought forward in a 
very strange manner : To which, over and above, the Gemara 
adds sundry fabulous intentions, which are obviously purely 
imaginary., Orotius and Bernard have endeavoured to re- 
candle the information derived from these two sources, but 
in a very artificial manner. We look upon the Rabbinical 
account as erroneous ; and for its origin we account as follows : 
The number twenty-three was, in the later judicial admi- 
nistration of the Jews, holy. Ten voices constituted a [ge- 
meinde ;] eleven were required for acquittal ; twelve for con- 
demnation. Thus was formed the number twenty-two. But 
as the number of judges must always be odd, a twenty-third 
was added. (Selden, De Synedriis, p. 926). By the account 
of the Talmud, this number of members required to be pre- 
sent before the Sanhedrin could pass sentence. In face of the 
R 
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that of the three members, to which Beza and Ca- 
riinius have appHed the saying, is out of the ques^ 
tion, because it had not, what Ter. 21 presumes, 
the power of punishing murder. We should then 
have to understand by Kfhrtg l^e second court af 
justice, after which the Sanhednn woukL quite pro- 
perly follow. The gradation from the lower to the 
higher court, serves also at the same time to shew 
the ascent of the punishment ; as results even from 
the circumstance that in the third instance the pe- 
nalty itself, viz. Gehenna, is mentioned. For that 
reason, in place of cyo%«( itfro/ rji ymvc^ there stands 
Btg riiv yhvvttVf which s/; does certainly not designate 
the dative, and still less is to be construed by usque 
ctd, but rather, being joined in compendious con- 
struction with ho^o^ signifies motion towards a place, 
juftt as, among the Greeks, I; x^axa^, i$ fiaxa-- 
^/av, and ad Gemonkts Seaiast among the Romans. 
The scale of penalties likewise harmonizes with what 
we know of Jewish antiquities. The punishment 



s^^micircle of ordinary members, sat three rows of three-and- 
tweiity scholars, from which the vacancies in the Sanhedrin 
were «iipplied. (Selden, 1. iii c & Jost. Oesofaichte der Jnden, 
iii. H. 87). Now, if once the number twenty^hree had ac- 
quired this impoptanee in Ithe eonstitution of the -^anhedrin, 
the opinion might, in after times, easily arise, that the lower 
courts possessed the same quota of judges. Compare dii«Ay 
Selden, 1. ii. c. 6 and 6. Voisin, in his Anmerk. »um Fttpio 
FideiyF.ii. c. 4. M^ugenseil, Sota,p. 16. Leusden, Phildogos 
Hebrseo-mixtns, p. 344. Erebs, ad h. 1. Hartmann has also, 
in his Zusammenhang des N. and A, T, lately sp<4cen on the 
subject, yet without bringing any thing new to light. 
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ordained for inw«l«r was death by the iwordi which 
it was in the ccnnpetency of the inferior eourt to in- 
fliet. Again, that ordabed for false prophesying* 
idolatry,. Ac was stoning^ which could only be award- 
ed by the Sanhedrin. A third still higher degree of 
penalty, was death ^ fare. There can be no doubt 
bet that it is to this the yuvm refers/ The decisions 
of commentators, as to what the term means, hare a]^ 
most always proceeded upon the annotation of Kimchi 
to Psalm xKTii. ;^ in reference to which Beza, even in 
kis time, says : Quam verum sit quod Kimchi notat ad 
Psalm xxvii^ nescio. The annotation, however, can be 
oonfirmed historically. In order to render abominable 
the place where the worship of Moloch had been per- 
formed. King Josias caused Topheth, in the Valley of 
tiie Children of Hinnom, to be defiled with dead bodies 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10). From that period the spot seems 
to have served permanently for the deposit of corpses 
which were intended to be suffered to decay mibnried, 
(Jer. vii. 32, dd). Now, that these should, from tine 
to time, have been burnt with fire, in order to prevent 
pestilential exhalations, does not, even independent of 

a The most solid infonnation upon yUnn, although hy no 
means exhansting the suhject, is to be met with in the excel- 
lent Lectiones Varis of Sam. Petitus. They are to be fimmd 
m the seventh volume of the Frankfort ed. of the Critici Saeri, 
among the Traetatus Varii, 

b Kimchi's words are as follows ! Oblini^b T173D O^ma 

n^^aam niKniiDn dw DO^bwn'^ oNna Dip72 Kim 

ninXP^ niKOIlDn «^nwb 1^»n 1I;k DW mni. Conso- 
nant with which, is R. Jehud Levita in the Book Koari, ed< 
Bnxtorf. p. 72. 
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positiye evidence, appear at all unlikely. The &et, 
however, may be concluded with certainty, from the 
figurative signification which ^fsvua obtained as the place 
of fiery torment beyond the grave. ' (Thus among the 
Rabbins, see Bartolocci Bibl. Rabb. ii. 28, in the 
N. T. besides the present passage, Mark ix. 43-— 48 ; 
Matt XXV. 41 ; Jam. iii. 6 ; Rev. xix. 20). The texts 
of the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus vii. 17, Judith xvi. 
17, form the transition to the New Testament figure. 
The hitter of these speaks poetically of everlasting 
fire, and worms in the Jiesh of the ungodly ; conse- 
quently it ascribes to their carcases an eternal sense 
of the torment of rotting unburied, or being con- 
sumed in fiame. It may Hkewise, however, be infer- 
red from this, that the word cannot denote the punish- 
ment of being burnt alive,^ but merely the burning of 
the unburied corpse: Although, at the same time, 
nothing hinders us from supposing that Christ meant 
here to specify some punishment out of the ordinary 
course of justice, and of an unusually terrible kind. 

Having thus defined the single words, we now ad- 
vance to the statement of the sense in general. And, 

a Were nSH, accordiDg to Lorsbach, to be derived from the 
Persic word, which means to burtiy and had the spot obtained 
the name from having served even among the heathen aa a 
place for burning the dead, it could be more easily explained 
why the Jews afterwards came to con:iume here the oorpeea of 
malefactors. In that case the place would have been in ev«ry 
respect, and at all times, a scene of burning. 

t> We must also add, that at least, according to the state- 
ment of the Rabbins, the punishment of burning alive oonsitt* 
ed always in the pouring in of melted lead. See Hottingiery 
Jus. Hebrseor. p. 334. 
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first, we can demonstrate undeniably, that the ^^/^c^*- 
tfa/, and the saying 'Faxd and fiu^i must not be un- 
derstood in a rigidly literal, or. to speak more precise- 
ly, in an absolute sense.* For, in that case, it may 
be shewn, that Christ and the Apostles themselves 
transgressed the precept. The emotion of i^fi is ex- 
pressly ascribed to former, Mark iii. 5 ; (In John ii. 
15, and at Matt xxiii. 13, it must necessarily be pre- 
sumed) ; In £ph. iv. 26, Paul also declares that anger 
may take place and yet without sin. James, in chap. 
ii« 20, utters the ^axd, when he calls to the man pre- 
tending to faith without works : u &v6^um xivu Christ 
applies fdMPOi not only to the Pharisees, but even to 
his own disciples. Matt. xxiiL 17, 19 ; Luke xxiv. 25 ; 
Comp. Gal. iii. 1, 3. Hence in exphuning the words, 
we must proceed upon the intention of the divine 
lawgiver, which is here to shew that the current 
Jewish morality did not exhaust the whole import of 
the precept. Thou shalt not kill, when it referred that 
to the mere external act of manslaughter. On the 
contrary, as Christ means to say, the law condemns 
murder, up to its faintest rudiments in the heart. We 
consequently can only suppose such an o^yfi^itfdai and 
such a saying of haxd and fio^e as actually lie upon the 

* That at a very early period of the history o( the church, 
this was often done, is mentioned by Chrysostom, who in his 
book De Ccmpunctione, b. i. c. 2, tells us that there were 
some who imagined they sufficiently observed the command- 
ment of Christ, by just carefully avoiding to use the word 
fiuffu Another example of the merely literal observance of n 
commandment amounting to a breach of it. 
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same line with the fonum eonsidered as exteraal act ; 
just a% upon the other hand, the law of God forbids 
only that kind of foycOt/K which has been preceded by 
as 6c;yi^i^euy not under the ccmtrol of knowledge, 
and consequently not regulated by the law^ Hence 
just as little as the commandment not to kill, abolishes 
the right to put to death, exercised by magistracy in. the 
room of God» (Rom. i. 3), no more does the i»«cept 
under review prohibit such an emotion of aoger or 
application of the word fi^ as Clffist might have felt 
or made. Because, inasmuch as in his ease these ema- 
nated from an afibction of mind which, both in respect 
of lis source, object, and measure, stood under the 
Divine htWyUefver would a murder have proceeded 
from them. The anger, therefore, from which murder 
arises, and that of such a being as Christ, are not 
only dtfTerrat in degree, but even in kind, lying 
upon two perfectly distinct lines. In the declaration 
of John, 1 £p. liL 15, that Apostle seems to have had 
this saying of his Master betoe his eyes. 

Now, with respect to the penalties which the Sa- 
viour assigns to the various grades of the desire to 
kiU, we remark, that they belong to this terrestaial ex- 
istence, and the criminal jurisprudence of men. Of 
course, however, it cannot have been his intention that 
terrestrial tribunals should really administer them 
in the manner stvted ; for wrath, as m internal emo- 
tion, cannot come under the cognizance of any saeh 
court, and hence they rather designate mere liabUity 
to punishment, without regard to the infliction of it 
by 9Xi earthly judge. Still, as all evil which such a 
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judge does not duly ponishy is, by the requirements of 
justice, devolved upon the Judge eternal, it may, in 
so far, be said that these degrees of the sublunary 
punishment are representative of the degrees of the 
punishment hereafter.* 

. The reason why our Saviour describes liability to 
punishment by a reference to terrestrial penalties, is to 
be sought in the fact, that he chimes in with the Pha- 
risaical maxim, v. 2U and in contrast therewith, means 
to represent the. stricter standard of his own and the 
Divine judgment Hence he decrees the penalty con- 
nected by the former, v. 21, with the outbreaking of 
the deed» to the very first or^n and germ of it. 
Moreover,, from what has been said^ we may draw the 
weighty inference^ that the disposition which lies on 
the same line with the act of sin, does, nevertheless, not 
make the subject of tiie disposition equally criminal 
with the doer of the act ; for instance, it does not do 
this when the reason of the sin not proceeding to the 
act, lies not in any external hinderance, but in the cir- 
cumstance that the sinful disposition has not yet at- 
tained a sufficient degree of ripeness. 

There follow two appendages, which are designed 
still more to enforce the odiousness of an inordinate 
hfyit^icBdi in the sight of God. For upon the sup- 
position that a passion of this kind is really cherish- 

* It is a singular caprice, when Matth. Pfaff, in his Notas 
in £▼. Matth. p. 92, refers the »(iVif and yimm to the tribunal 
of God, but the rvyiS^Mv, which lies between, to the terrestrial 
court. Comp. Lightfoot and Schottgen. As indefensible is 
the opinion of £piscopius, that no difference of d^re^ is 
stated. 
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ed, theoy considering the severe penalty It entiuls 
(hence the inferential oSk), rather ought the most 
sacred act of worship to be interrupted, than recon- 
ciliation deferred. Compare the admonition, Eph. 
iv. 26, *' Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.** 
In general, reconciliation ought never to be deferred, 
forasmuch as the Divine judgment may intervene in 
a moment, and is inexorably severe. In annexing 
these further admonitions, the Saviour has again, in 
the first instance, the circumstances and disorders of 
his own times before his eyes. An unbridled thirst 
for revenge ruled both in public and private life; 
to which every page of Josephos bears testimony. 
While the carnal piety of the Pharisees fended that 
it could buy itself off from the rigid observance of 
the moral law, by punctuality in the ritual worship. 
This is the very disposition which Hosea reprehends, 
chap. vi. 6. Compare Matt. ix. 18; xv. 7 — 9 ; xxiii. 
23. 

The sentence, ver. 25 and 26, standing as it does 
so loosely appended, without a conjunctive partide, 
to the preceding context— -a subjec^. upon which we 



a At thiit text, the question suifgests itself, Hupposing Paul 
to speak of a r«pre};erisib]e kind of anger, how cun be 8e> 
parate sinfulness from such a passion f Again, supposing 
him to speak of anger of a lawful kind, bow can he exhort 
not to retain it over night ? We must imagine to ourselves, 
that the Apostle takes the word anger the srcoiul time in the 
common sense, in which it means an incu-diiiate emotion, 
fhis he does not tolerate vnHl eventn*^, hut says, that, at 
least, it ou^ht not to lasi; beyond it. Bengel : Affectus nocle 
reteu:us aUe in&idet. 
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have idready spoken, p. 16, — baa excited the sus^n* 
cion that it is out of the origiDal connection in which 
it was pronounced by our Saviour. Now, this sup- 
pesition might certainly be sustained, provided that 
we found the saying at any other part of the gos- 
pels more appositely introduced. That, however, is 
by no means the case. On the contrary, we find it 
somewhat modified at Luke xii. 58, 59, in such a 
connection as has baffled all the attempts of Gro- 
tius, Storr, and Olshausen, to point out the sequence 
of the ideas in any way so as not to have the appear- 
ance of being forced ; whereas, in the present instance, 
the transition from the 2dd and 24th to the 25th verse, 
is just as obvious as that from the 22d to the 23d, 
where the oSv forms the concatenating link. The want 
of a closer connection must appear the less surprising, 
when we take into view the character of the sentence. 
It is a sentiment of such a sort as might be intro- 
duced into the most various trains of ideas. Were 
any to object, that these supplementary statements of 
ver. 23 — 26 enfeeble the impression of the 22d, inas- 
much as the contrast between the old and the new le- 
gislation would be much more striking without them, 
the remark is doubtless just. It would, however, be 
very arbitrary to found upon it the conclusion, that 
they preceded merely from the pen of the Evangelist; 
the more so, considering that we do not find in the 
sequel the sharp antithesis which b required between 
the old and new law, but ver. 28 carries along with 
it, in vers. 29 and 30, the like sort of appended pro- 
positions, as does ver. 44 in vers. 46 and 47. 

V. 23, 24. As the Saviour speaks from amidst the 
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pelatiooi of hu time, it ought not to sorpriae us that 
the eoBtiananee of the Jewish worship is presuned* 
Thk is likewise the case elsewhere, c. vL 5, 17 ; viL 
15; X.41 ; xviii. 17. It is interesting to observe how, 
at an after period, when the Jewbh worship had 
perished, sinuhur declarations were, by general con- 
sent, and in a. aaest natnral way, transferred to the 
corresponding relations in the Christian economy.^ 
Nor shoidd this be at all astonishing, inasmttdi as 
the CHd Testament rektions, reposing as th^ did 
upon the same ideas, were under a more spiritiial 
form impremed afresh upon those of the New. Than 
it was, that under this dispensation, even in the first 
centuries, what is here said of the offeriog u^n 
the altar was applied to the Euchariet, and thence 
arose the beautiful custom, that the members of a 
ftunily, before participating in the boky Sapper, asked 
from each other the foi^reness of all mutual in- 
juries.'* The form ia whieh the Sarioar deUvers 

^ It moft be obterredy bowsver,, that in the Roaian Cath«>- 
lie Church this took place with a closer adherence to Judaism- 
Thus the controversialists of that church deduced from the 
offering and altar, inferences in favour of the maiw, and of 
the permanent nse of altars. See Spanheim, Du(»hi EvatiK. 
m. 832. 

^ Dioay*. Areop. DeEcdet. Hierarohia, vii. 3, 8 : 0» y«f 
IiFMVj fl^*f ri h tuvdyt^imtt ttml rnt rw Im^ /uirij^u* tt^vmimt 
Ifti^tmf T»vt w^t Ui»r#»f Itif^ftitMfs, Comp. Corderii Catena 
in Psalmos Tom. iii. p. 322, on Ps. czlvii. 3, which text is 
here applied. Upon the principles held by the Rabbins on the 
subject ef placability, compare chiefly L*Empereur on Mai- 
monides, De Legibus Hebneor. forensibus, (Lugd. Bat. 
1687,) p. 221. 
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this admonition, could not fail to fMroduce a deep 
impression upon Israelites. It phiees us at that 
conjuncture, nrhen the Hebrew has brought his ob» 
lation into the outer court, and is waiting for the 
priest to receive it, that it may be slain in the 
ibre-Gomrt of the Letnites, (which was divided ftiym 
that of the people by a railing) and presented up* 
on the altar; lbr» even from the latter times of 
the Jewish monarchy,, the slaughter of the offered 
victims had become the exekisive business of the 
priests. At a moment like this^ when the Deity was 
waiting for the oblation, to interrupt the sacred rite 
iv the sake of any other business, pfesuf^oses that 
to be of the very h%best importance.* 'EAi* «]fOff- 
9%|90 — the technical term used with ^iouc and 
su^sTs — 4s not to be understood of the very act of 
offering, as if that had already commenced, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fritzscfae's words : Si igitur oflSerendo tuo 



• Chrjrsostom : *Q rnt itytJirnTt \ A rnt ^tXmvift^irmi viis 
wwi^» Xiy$f um^l^mXXU^ns ! vnt us murif »»Tmff»»u rifins uin^ 
rnt tif T«y irA.nrj«y itydwiis' }u»9»Sy Sti wit rm ir^«ri^«, Svt^ 
WciXurty, 1$ mwt)^iumf mis •vi^ l^dufuf »»Ki^%ms n*ukn€t%y 
kXkk ^iX$tr»fyMS traA-A.?;. T/ yk^ &t yU»tT» rtvrmt H/iu^t- 
^09 r«r, fnfAdrtfv ; '£»*irrir^«, ^n^iv^ n I gin X«r^fi«, 
?*« fi rq Ay»itn f&tivif. Angl. O Benignity, O affection 
beyond all language to express ! He despises the honour paid 
to himself in CdmparTson of brotherly love. Shewing chat the 
threatemngs he had previously uttered arose neither from 
any feeling of enmity or thirst of vengeance, but were the 
offspring of glowing affection. For what can be conceived 
more kind than these words, '^ Stop my worship, that your 
love may be preserved." 
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dono oocupatus sis.* The ifi^^oif^v of the 24th 
verse, shews that the act of offering has not yet be- 
gun. Hence M must not be transhted with Luther, 
as if it meant t^pofi, but with de Wette to the altar. 
AfiM^v sss jtA^fy a word' which has passed into the 
phraseology of the Rabbins, and was used of every 
kind of obktion. Comp. Mat. viii. 4 ; xv. 5; xxiii. 18. 
The whole description is striking and picturesque. 
It is at the altar (sxs^) consequently in the divine 
presence, that the remembrance first awakens** of the 
need, if seeking forgiveness from God, to be first of 
all reconciled with our brother. ^Comp. c. vi. 14; 
Mark xi. 25 ; 1 Tim. ii. S.^" Brfore the altar the of- 
fering is left standing, t. e., in the outer court of the 
Israelites, into which narrow space the people brought 
their oblations, and then withdrew to the outer court 
of the women.*" 'Xflrays and eX^w a graphic circumlo- 
cution, expressive likewise of haste, Mat. xii. 4 ; xviii. 
15. Tore ^PoV^e^s, the offering is not to be left un- 
performed, but must be accomplished afterwards, and 
will then be acceptable to God.® 

* It is incorrect in this commentator to say that Besa 
seized it in that light. Beza expounds : Si ad altare reneris 
munus tuum oblatarus. 

** Bengel : Inter rem sacram magis subit recordatio offen- 
sarum quam in strepitu negotiorum. 

* Upon these texts was founded the Locus communis of the 
Christian church, that the ftni^t»»»im makes v^m'mxm, «r. 

^ See Simonis Jud. Alterthtimer, by Mursinna, p. 144. 

* Here also does Christ leave the Old Testament worship 
unimpugned ; as at c. zxiii. 3, he expressly enjoins upon the peo* 
pie to obsei-ve the precepts of the Scribes, and only calls upon 
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Moreover, we must at this saying also distioguish 
between the merely literal interpretation of it, and that 
according to the Spirit. There is a very carnal way of 
understanding the word of Christ, still to be found 
within the precincts of Christianity, and, according to 
which, men postpone the duty of seeking reconciliation 
with their brethren, to the time when they take the 
sacrament, just as the carnal Jews deferred agree- 
ment with their enemies until the "niflD DV* As 
Christ, in this saying, merely individualizes and ex- 
emplifies a more general idea, the order to yo to Xht 
l»rother cannot be of absolute obligation,* so soon as 
we are sensible of our fault towards him : The chief 
thing, as even Augustine justly remarked, is to go 
to him not with the feet, but with the heart.^ 

the scrupulous Pharisees, while they do the one, not to leave 
the other undone. From this too it may be inferred with 
certainty that Christ meant the observance of the ritual laws 
to oontinue for some time to come, and that it.<t cessation 
should only be the gradual consequence of the increase of the 
Spirit* See Musculus ad. h. 1. ' 

* Michaelis, in his own peculiar manner, notices the dif. 
ficulties with which the literal observance of the injunction 
would sometimes be attended. In the first place, as the 
offerings were all made in Jerusalem, the adversary might 
perhaps dwell at too great a distance, and besides, might feel 
it disagreeable if the other were so suddenly to ent^ his 
house! 

^ Pergendum est ergo non pedibus corporis, sed raotibus 
animi, nt te humili affectu prosternas fratri, ad quern cara 
cogitatione ooncurreris, inconspectu ejus cui munus oblaturut 
est. Ita enim etiam si prsesens sit, poteris eum non simulato 
animo lenire atque in gratiam revocare veniam poitulando, 
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We haye still to in^eidgate the three questicHis, 
How the ix^i ri xarit, mD is to foe understood ? What 
is the sense of dfaXXatfA/v? and With width of the two^ 
imperatives, 'ir^irov is to be joined ? 

1. The indefinite rf must be taken in the sense of 
ff/xXn/MB, xttroT^/Mc, as elsewhere there ooeurs /tM/ub- 
^v or fitfifiiav tytn v^( r/vo, Col. iii. 13. fiivip., 
Orestes, y. 1069. Sophoeles, Ajax, v. 180. ifischytns. 
Prom. Vinctus v. 444. la like manner, t^m ri %ard 
rtjfogSLnd ir^g rtva, Mark xi. 25; Rev. ii. 4, 14, 20; 
Acts xxiv. 19. The Syriae version supplements o 
grudge.^ It may be adced, whether the compiaint 
or hatred of the adversary is to be eouceived as well 
founded, and consequently, the person addressed as 
the offender ; or whether it is to be viewed as emanat- 
ing from caprice and passion, and hence the person 
addressed, as the injured and offended party, which is 
the case in the similar parable, chap, xviii. 33. Chr}- 
sostom wavers, uncertain whether to consider the per- 
son addressed by our Saviour as a XsXt^v^jxcu^ or a Xe- 
Xuvfifimif but afterwards decides for the latter, remark- 
ing, that if the first were the case, then there would not 
stand the passive aorist btaXkayriSiy (which he took up 
passively, but which has here the middle sense), but 
instead, xaraXKa^nv mauTb rf adeX^ifi <f0u. Eutby- 
mius, whom Luther and also Olshausen join, affirms, 
that Christ exhorts abio^idTttiij both the a^xitra^f and 

si hoc print coram Deo feoeris, peigens ad «am non pigro 
motu corporis sed oelerrimo dUeetionts affeetu. 

* The Persian translator paraidirases tba Syrian test thns, 
M injured by a prtteme* 
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the xaxMi; cs^ok^w^. It may be further inqnired, 
whether the XeXixni/^Eiros is to be regarded as ineetised 
with anger, or full of a gentle and forgiving disposi- 
tion. We might suppose the latter, and afiinn, that 
so much the more lofly is the requirement of the 
Saviour, if the Christian be not permitted to appear 
before God until he has brought all his foes to tlie 
persuasion of his afieetion. But, apart altogeHier 
from the impossibility of accomplishing this, tbe way 
in which the matter is here described, viz. diat the 
gifl cannot, withota recanciliaiioni prove acceptaUe 
to God, and that scruples of conscience awaken be* 
fore the divine altar, necessarily obliges us, in the 
ease of applying the admonition to the udtxri^ig, 
to suppose him filled with anger ; and this the con- 
nection also requires. We should then have paral- 
lels in chap. vi. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8; and, above all 
Mark xi. 25, where the «7 r/ s^irs KarAymg applies 
to the wrong done hy another to us. But the very 
ase of the phrase in that toxt, together with the con^- 
nection in which it stands in the one befope us, de- 
mands that we should not suppose an dd/xi0fr/;, nor 
yet a person incensed, but an adixfjaag. Previously 
mention is made of one who uses the nicknames 
hand and fica^e, and afterwards in verses 25th and 
26th, of one, who, on account of undischarged debts, 
is cast into prison : Moreover, in Mark xi. 25, we 
read, « Wye have ought against awy," whereas here it 
is the reverse. This raises the sense above all doubt, 
and shews that the r/ is not employed to denote any 
kind of capricious aversion towards another, but a 
po>itive grievance we have been guilty of, and that 
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consisting, as we are here to &ncy, in calling him /Lot^ 
or in venting upon him our passion ; For, while ver. 
22d warns against the 0^17, verses 2dd and 24th 
shew how, when it has once been indulged, the maUer 
may be again nuide up.^ By this will our opinion 
also be determined with respect to the meaning of 

The inquiry into this word, and the cognate xaraX- 
Xdsffu is doctrinally of no small consequence, pro- 
vided that be true which Tittman has not long since 
propounded, about the meaning of bia7Xa6<s<a and xa- 
raXXatferw. Even ancient grammarians, as we shall 
find below, supposed a difference of signification be- 
twixt the two, and some, as Thomas Mag. haveafilrmed 
of BtaXKdffgUy that it is doju/Mijjre^ov than TMraXkacffUy al- 
though with equally little reason as in the case of many 
other genuine Attic words which have been discarded 
by him and Moeris. Tittman has likewise defined the 
difference in the sense of the two words (De Syno- 
nymis N. T. p. 102) : Est enim, he says, diaXKdasuv 
efficere, ut, quas fuit inimicitia mutua ea esse desiueat ; 
xaraKkwyfi proprie non est mutua reconciliatio, sed 
aiterius. Tittman produces no analogies for this sig- 
nification of d/dc in compound words. Let any odq 
judge firom the following : biaymi'Qiiiaiy dia^oKnritfifJMtj 

m 

A We hence agree with Augustine, who says : Si in men- 
tern venerit, quod aliquid habeat adversum nos frater, id est, si 
not eum in aliquo lasimuSf tunc enim ipse habet adversum 
uos. Nam nos adversus ilium habemus si ilie not lm»U, — 
ubi non opus est pergere ad reconciliationem non enim veniam 
postulabia ab eo qui tibi fedt injuriam, sed tantum dimiUeSy 
ticut tibi dimitti a Deo cupis, quod ipse commiaeris. 
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dta^g$4^9u^ and others. Were hk definitkm cor* 
rect, it would prove at once what ho and abo Us- 
teri, — who does not, however, eall Tittman as a 
vooeher, but rests solelj on the etymology of the word 
— ^wished to estaUish« viz. that the nartt\)^yn whick 
haa been effected by Christ is a reeoneiltatioo of mant 
and not of God, The assertion, however, is totally 
withontfoiiBdation. Tittman here deals, as he usually 
doca with his synonyms, seizes on particular exan- 
plas, but passes in silence ovar much that is against 
him. AmXKu€^(^i occurs, both in the Hellemstic 
and among the ekissics, in coses where the hostility is 
all on one side, and xara^JUetfdif «^ in cases where it 
exists on both. Of tb» use of didKkaam<f&m we have 
an indubitable example in the LXJL, at 1 Sam. xxix. 4, 
where the word corresponcb with the Hebrew ny*)rin» 
the meaning of which Geseoius in the Latin ed. of his 
Leadcon, has accurately given, captavii ffraUdm cdi- 
ct^uSf inasmuch as it rekites cmly to the reconcilia^n 
of the king with David. In like numner, it is used 
of Hie reconctUation of the monardis. with the rebeb 
in Isoorates, Evagoras, p. 63: Ourvg mwySim murQVf 
row TsX%iu#ir Mtfr v4toflthwf r^ AXhuf X^* *'^ 0a^ 
Xw //A lraXXam«^# roTn ofrodrm^ ^ft¥ xu^toi ysvmvrp 
rm ^mfifwrmf &9fk%mt rrnt 6i^>n^ Jiro/q^oufro. That ;MKf 
fmKKm^(nff^ is at least sometiBies equivalent to dtaX' 
7^d00i40w, is observed by the Scholiast upon Thucy- 
didfs, iv. G. 59. This Tittman quotes, but seeks to 
evade the inference from it, by urging that here 
Thucyxlides says, xarak^Mynjiaj ir^o^ «XX^Xoi/^. 
That, however, is a fiu*-4Btc^ed way of a^usting the 
matter, as the following 61st chapter of the same 
s 
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book shows, where, without the snpplemeiit of ^$ 
&XX^Xou(, we read : a ;^ yvSvraf xcti idttarriv tdtwrri 
xaraXXa^j^va/, xai ipoKn iFiikti. First of all, Tittman 
passes over the N. T. text, 1 Cor. vii. 11, where xa- 
raXXaertfktfitfa/ is used of reconciliation among men, 
and where every probability leads us to suppose that 
the man with whom the woman is called upon to be 
reconciled, cherishes likewise hostility on his part 
As to the classics, the two examples cited from Thn- 
cydides^ay suffice, to which we still add one from 
Aristotle, Rhetorica, i. c. 9 : A/& rh dsxauov xaXor xai 
rh rovQ sx^p^C rtfioi^eTa^ou /u&XXoy, xai fiii xaraXKdr- 
rstfi^od* TO n yAj dvrairodidovat hixojw^ Another de- 
finition of the two synonyms, and which Tittman 
strangely passes unnoticed, is given by the Scho- 
liast on Thucydides 1. i. c. 1 20. ed. Bip. v. p. 356, 
where upon the word lvriKKdyri<sa)t he remarks : 'AvW 
roD aunfu^av xai ufu^joyfioar havrtov di kiSTi rf dnjXXa- 
ytimr diaKKay^voi ySt^ hart rh hi auroD ro\j lyfi^^ fl'o^ 
axXfj^yo/, xai p\tu0fivat avrfp' svakXayfiveu ds rh avh 
p\sag iig fiXiav SXXou fiera^Sfiaai r/yo^ ^X^i^^ ^*^^ 
rf ^^utr(f} (ptk(f}. Now this determination of the sense 
of diaXKayfivat stands in direct contradiction to our 
passage in Matthew, for it expressly requires that 
the ^/XioDv should emanate from him who is invited 
to the d/aXXa^^. It has, however, no other founda- 
tion in the classical usus loquendi, as the Helena of 
Euripides, to pass over other instances, indisputably 

« Compare also the identical use of the adjective mlrnXXM- 
r«« and dtutTdx>M»T»t in the citations from the classics made 
by Hemsterhusius ad Thomam Mag ed. Bemardi, p. 236. 
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shews, where at ver. 1231, Helena calls upon Theo* 
clymenos to make friendship with her, and forget 
the past. Theoclymenos asks, On what terms? 
X^'^ 7^i ^^^ XH'^^^ sterol ; and then Helena, tak- 
ing the first step in the reconciliation, says : (rcrovdcc; 
Tifi0^fM¥j %ou diaXkd^&firi fjkot. Upon which he replies : 
*^ I dismiss my wrath against thee ; Let it vanish in 
the air.^ Compare Dionysius Halic. Antiquit. Ro- 
man. L V. c 51 : om fMV hy^a^itfaeh %al <t\jvr)(iii^(fcLri 
rf dfiM'H^ ^^^ ^p^^^av d/aXXarr^ybbsi'oi. Just as little, 
which Stephanus, even in his time, observed, are we 
able to demonstrate a third synonymical meaning in 
the usus loquendi, according to which dia>J<d<f<fsff&ai 
always presupposes the intervention of a d/aXaxr^;. 
We are hence obliged to suppose that it is as im- 
possible to point out, in the usus loquendi, a dis- 
tinction between dtaXKd(f(n<f&ou and xaraXkdwsffBou, 
as between these two compounds and ffuvaXkoiC' 
€i<r6ou and dmxaraX'kdifffetfdai, or in German between 
sieh tmssohnen and sick versohnen. The instances 
which we have cited further shew the groundlessness 
of the opinion expressed by Cocceius, in the preface 
to his edition of the tract Sanhedrin and Maccoth 
(Amsterd. 1629), viz. that diaXXagarigdai rivi was 
never used by the Greeks in the sense of in grcttiam 
cum aliquo redire. He was consequently obliged to 
have recourse, for the explanation of it, to the dialect 
of the Rabbins, in which he was followed by 
Olearius, but found himself opposed chiefly, and with 
great erudition, by Georgi in his Hierocriticon, p. 
225. Now, as to the question, whether, in this pas- 
sage, the hatred is to be conceived as existing on both 
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sides, or only upon the one, it must, ^ccordiog to 
what we have said, be determioed solely kom the coo^ 
text. *AXXd&tf0ttf means to ckanpty aad consequently 
aXXaflTfttf)^ to change on£t «e^ Conjoined with tbe 
xnere dativ^e of direction, or wilih the prepc^tion ic^ 
it implies to chan^ one's self vnik r^tremoe to some 
tfMer,* hence to incline towards hm ; wher^, how- 
ever, it remains undeteraiined, whether, on his part, 
the other also feek hatred or not It follows that the 
admonitory haXKuj^ proves in a «^eot manner, no 
more than Hiat the person addnessed is incensed, 
and nnder obligation to ttfke Me jfirst step towards 
reconciliation with his brother, prectsely as at 1 Cor. 
vn. 11.^ Just, hidW€^ver, as in that ease, so here abo it 
may be presupposed, that the either party is not with • 
^nat embvttered feelings. 

<8. With respect to the <7fM«i*v, the qnesition is, 
whether, wit^ Emsmiis, Luther sad Casteilio, we 

A So Imymvil^i^iai rm and ir^ 4WMt, atld tO alao ««;^wAu, 
^i^^au, A coov«rBi«n of the oonttnustion 4>f Mi9«AJi«m#il«i 
with T^»s into chat with the simple dative, through commuta- 
tion of syntax, appears to exist in Plato de Rep. viii. 566, 
jG, on which see Stallbaum. 

*» The appeal, 2 Cor. v. 19, presupposes that Ood has al- 
Mftdy taken the first step, and l^t man is bonnd to come to 
«aeet him. When, on tke other hand, in die usus loqiiendi 
4^ the church, it was said xmrmXki^a4m in7s i»€mrm(iM»^ nf 
Off, rf 'BKJKXur/f, the expression is synonymous with ^sjm'** 
YivivSitt rf ei^, and penitence on the side of man was already 
presumed. See Suicer and Du Cange, Gloss. Gnec. Med. sri 
•8. h. y., and the liathi retcnciRari^ Du Canj^e, <H«b. LAtia. 
Med. ajvi s. 1). r. So likewise ia tbe text, 4 Mace. i. 5 ; vii. 
33; yiii. 29, in whioh last, £nr «xam|>le, it is said : riv iXt^M 
»v^iOf ril^Uvv x«raXXa7?v«M rets avr»Z ^»v\m- 
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should join it with Wa^a, or rather with Beza, 
£rasm. Schmidt and De Wette with hiaXkoLyn^i. 
Upon the position of adverbs, the Uw ig, that they 
may as well precede as follow the verb.* Gersdorf, 
however, has wished to discover in the New Testa- 
ment authors, defined idiosynerasies, as to the place 
which they assign to them. He lays down as a rule,** 
that Matthew always puts the adverb after imperatives, 
but in the case of the other moods, usually makes 
it precede the verb ; in which Bomemann^ concurs 
with him. Now, if that assertion were incontestably 
correct, it would deckle the question before us. But 
it holds true of this, as of many other rules which 
Gersdorf lays down. He either explains from the • 
mere idiosyncracy of the writer, phenomena which 

* AeoonUDg ta gramiiiariftns» the orinfinal place ef the ad- 
verb, as well as of the adjective, in Greek, is befort its verb or 
•ubstantive : ro ll«y h x^irtt^f. To place it after, Apolloniut 
regards as a hyperbaton, De Adv. p. 535, (Beckers Anecd. 
ii.) and infers that the front of the word is its original place, 
from the name it bears, ri Wihrixift r« iTtffiifi»» And doubt- 
less the anteposition of the adverb, but especially of the ad- 
jective, wherever these parts of speech constitute with the verb 
or substantive a closely connected idea, is the most natural ; 
just as thearticle, for the same reason, t« prefixed, and adjectives 
with the article can be onlif pre&red to it, e. g* i &yaf»( &wi^. 
When, however, they are placed after the substantive, they re- 
quire to be more closely annexed to it again by a repetition of 
the article, e. g. • &fn^ i &ym§if The eonneetlou of the adverb 
with the verb is, by its very nature* looser, and hence it may 
be more readily placed after, as is reguUriy done by many. 
See Kriiger on Dion. HaL de Thucyd. p. 127, comp. 299. 

'' Beitr&re zur Sprachcharacteristic des N. T. p. 107, 475. 

^ Scholia in £v. Luce on c. xii. 1. s. 80. 
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have their foundation in the determinate laws of 
speech and thought, or in cases where idiosyncraaes 
actually seem to exist, establishes, as an immutable 
rule, what is only prevailing custom. It is really 
true, judging from the examples before us, that Mat- 
thew usually does place the adverb after the impera- 
tive, but Gersdorf himself produces several instances 
which appear to be exceptions. The observation is 
hence by no means established. Still, however, even 
if it were certain, that in all passages, without ex- 
ception, Matthew had placed the adverb after the im- 
perative, may not, in the present case, mere acci- 
dent obtain ? Considering that the same Evangelist, in 
other tenses, puts it before. We would not, therefore, 
build much upon the observation, but prefer connect- 
ing 4r^wrov with d/oeXXa^?}^/, because this is the leading 
idea, and because the r^rs then forms a striking €X>n- 
trast with the ir^tHtrw. 

V. 25, 26. In the apprehension they form of 
this saying, expositors separate into two classes. The 
first regards it as a prudential maxim> wherein Christ 
means to deter from implacability, by instancing the 
evil consequences which attend it in common life. 
The second acknowledges, that in respect of their 
primary signification, the words apply to the con- 
nection in which a man stands to human justice* 
in like manner as the punishments mentioned at ver. 
22, but supposes that just as there, so here also the 
relation to the Divine judgment is implied under these 
forms. With this class, which, of course, takes the 
words parabolically, we concur. Let us first bring be- 
fore the mind's eye the primary and proper sense of 
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the saying, which coincides with the conception form- 
ed of it by the former class. 

We have to suppose a law-suit of some minor kind, 
such as would be tried before one of the inferior courts, 
* A vr/dfxo(, always used in a juridical sense (Luke xviii. 
3 ; 1 Pet. V. 8), is also in the classics, a terminus 
technicus applied to both litigants, of whom the one 
is avridixog to the other. See Reiske Index ad or. 
Gr. Like other law terms (comp. p. 157), this word 
naturalized itself in the language of the Rabbins, 
DIp^n^DiN ; a natural consequence of the fact, that 
in the provinces, the administration of justice was 
carried on, not in the Latin, but in the Greek tongue, 
which Pilate, for instance, spoke. We find the plaintiflP 
and defendant together upon the way. Expositors here 
point our attention to the usages in the Roman vocaHo 
ad jus. First of all, an accommodation was attempted 
inter parietes, inter disceptcUores domesUcos. If the 
matter could not be settled in that manner, the actor 
proceeded to summon the reus before the preetor, and, 
in case of refusal, could force him. Hence rapere in 
jus. See Adam's Roman Antiquities. In the same 
way among the Greeks, the plaintijQT brought his 
v§6<rxkri(fii or citation personally to the house of the 
defendant. Then followed the judicial dvdx^Kfig, at 
which both parties necessarily required to appear. 
In the present case, however, we must call to mind 
the Jewish law procedure, as even under the Ro- 
mans, with the single exception of capital crimes, the 
Jews were allowed to administer justice for them- 
selves. Now, the Hebrew jurisprudence ordained 
that no accusation could be listened to by a judge 
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except in the presence of the aooi»ed party,* bo that, 
even according to the usages of that nation, it may 
be explained, why in this case we find the pkun- 
tiff and defendant togetlier upon the way. 

Among the Jews, the administration of justice be* 
mg, for the most part, in the hands of the Pharisees, 
was oondocted with great gentleness, that sect re* 
garding judicial clemency as a highly meritorioas 
virtue.** The forms were in general favourable to 
the accused ; although, on the other hand, partly 
the Sadducees were inclined to more severe prin- 
ciples of justice, and partly there were exceptions even 
among the Pharisees. The consequence was, that 
certain judges of that sect used, of themselves, to 
bring about a reconciliation, or ui^ed the parties to try 
and accommodate the difference. There was likewise^ 
however, a more rigid party, whose maxim was:t ** Who* 
soever effects an arbitration, sins ;" becaxaejwfymepii 
belongs to God, 0^n*7N*? DSB^Dn.* With judges 
of such dispositions, accordingly, when once the ac- 
cusation was lodged, every possibility of an afta* ad- 
justment was done away.*^ 

' 0«mara des Tr. Sanhedrin ad. Cooc o. 1. g 10. Hottiii- 
ger Jas Hebr. p. lOi. 

^ Josephus. Antiqu. L. ziii. c 10. Jost Geichichte der 
Juden, Hi. s. 85. 

' See Oemftta Sanhedrin, Bd. Cocc. c. i. sec 2 and 3. 

^ Chrftostom : Wf} ^)i> yk^ rnt kV^v, vi m^it iTr»9 r«t4^* 

rek xmi* l««4r«y, «; j3«»Xii, 'hmiiiuu. Before you enter (he ooort 
all is in your power, but when you have once passed the 
threshold, you will not be able, do what you can, to dispose of 
your own affairs. 
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Now, under these drcumstances, Christ exhorts, 
even in consideration of the temporal danger, to study 
conciliation. * Among the ecclesiastical fathers, Chry- 
sostom and Jerome, and among the reformers, Zwing- 
li, ^ have construed the saying in this sense. Of 
moderns, Dr. Paulus has gone farthest in making it 
of temporal signification, and at the same time pro* 
portionally trivial. According to him, it is a maxim 
of prudence, for the use of Christians, more especially 
Jewish Christians, who should have the misfortune, 
iu those days, when Romans and Jews still exercised 

» That the admonitioQ to pUicability involves the term 
tv99U9, bene veOe^ bene cupere, appears 8uq>rising, and hence 
few translators have rendered it with perfect exactness. 
Erasmus, for example, has habeto benevoienHam, while, on 
the contrary, the Vulgate, the Syriac, Luther, Beza and most 
others, express more definitely that placabUiiy is required, 
in groAam redi, eompane. Beza has eren allowed himself to 
be misled into the surmise that perhaps rvy»««ry ought to be 
read ; which, however, never has the sense •/mamuV. It may 
be remarked, that twutvy tuf»vty ivf»7»ity have a signification 
similar to our to stand Ufett or been good terme wUk anp one, 
(so also iv/MFfii, *^fu§tM§t)y and that they thus often rather ne* 
gatively exclude the intimacy of friendship, than denote a very 
high degree of affection. Compare in Polybius wvcUHg iuf 
MiUftmt w^os rnm, 1. T. c* 50, /nurtrtSftu rnv ^itLXM^tf ivy«/««>f, 
b. ii. c. 34. When hostile powers made treaties of peace, 
they swore for the future, ^•x«« tufnruf vf iXk^. See Bis* 
ner, ad h. L 

b Zwingli t Ut sunt res humanse incerta et inconstantes, 
snpe fallunt Judida, ut, qui se bonam causam habere putat, 
contra ilium pronundetur. Avocat ergo et absterret suos 
Christus a litibus, a periculo scilicet argumentum sumens : 
saepe qui jus optimum habet, causa cadit ; saepe vincit qui pcena 
est dignns. 
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the judicial function, to be involved in a law-suit ; 
for, in that case, it might be presumed that they iiad 
scarcely to hope for an impartial judgment. 

It is, however, impossible to stop short at the ex- 
clusive reference of the words to civil pains and risk, as 
has been acknowledged even by Socinus and Grotius. 
Provided only that we do not consider the saying isolat- 
ed and apart from the connection in which it stands, 
but as we are more bound to do, place it in relation 
with the preceding context, it appears obvious, that 
after such serious motives as are proposed in vers. 
21 — ^24, we have not to anticipate one of so merely 
external a kind as imprisonment for life. Besides, 
whoever is persuaded that the saying in Luke xii. 58, 
is at all connected with the train of thought, even 
granting that that is to be traced no higher than to the 
Evangelist, must there necessarily look upon it as 
parabolical. Why then not do the same here, where it 
occurs in an incomparably more natural sequence ? 
The most obvious method of all is to consider God 
parabolically represented as King or Judge; inas- 
much as all regal majesty and authority are but rays 
from his ; which also lies in the application of the 
parable, Luke xviii. 1. That Jesus appends no ex- 
press interpretation of the parabolical expression, ought 
to excite no surprise. For, in the first place, he fre- 
quently spoke in similitudes which he did not till af- 
terwards expound to his disciples, (Mark iv. 34). 
The interpretation, moreover, was omitted principally 
when brief sayings and admonitions were clothed in 
a parabolical form, and likewise when the interpreta- 
tion was easily discoverable per se ; as e. g. Matt. ix. 
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16, 17, 37 ; xii. 43—45. But, of all cases, that in 
which it presents itself most obviously, is when the 
terms of the parable are the very same with those 
used for the thing signified ; which holds in the pre- 
sient, where God is pourtrayed as Judge, human 
debts as guilt, and the prison as the penalty ; These 
being the identical expressions which we employ 
in speaking simply of the subject itself. We have 
a similar example in Luke xii. 42 — 48, where Christ, 
with reference to the previous similitude of the Lord 
and the Servant, speaks of the behaviour of the latter 
towards his fellow-servants without any interpretation 
of the parabolical language he uses, seeing that, apart 
from such language, man is represented as servant of the 
supreme Lord, and, on that account, what he says is 
very easily intelligible. The parabolical sense which we 
have embraced, and which so directly strikes the eye, 
has been adopted by the far larger proportion of com- 
mentators, as Calvin, Chemnitz, Castellio, Bengel, 
Micbaelis, Kuinol, Gratz and Olshausen. On the 
other hand, in the church of antiquity, we encounter 
a multitude of various interpretations, whose inadmissi- 
bility, however, is sufficiently demonstrated by the very 
drcumstance that they fit so badly into the context. 
To which it must likewise be added, that had the 
Saviour required these interpretations to be put upon 
his words, he must necessarily have appended an ex- 
press explanation to that effect. The interpretation most 
widely spread was that which makes the uvridtxoi the 
devil, and which arose probably from his being called in 
1 Pet. V. 8, 6 avr/dtxog vfiuv. We find it in Clemens 
Alex. Strom, iv. p. 605, in Origen, Horn. 35. in 
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Luc, in Tertullian de Anima, in Amhrosiiis in 
Luc. xii. and other places. The way in whidi 
Clf^mens conceives it, when he thinks that the devily 
in as far as he works against us through wicked men* 
is meant* is by far the most tolerable. Most of the 
rest understand the benevolum esse Diabok), as fol- 
lows : The punbhment to which the Devil b sub- 
jected will be severe in proportion as he succeeds in 
betraying us into evil ; whosoever, therefore, reabts 
temptation is kind to the devil. Others noticed 
by Hilary, suppose the dvr/dixo; to be the «ve6/(Mx with 
which the ed^^ ought to enter into amity, in order to 
avoid being devoted to punishment; in which they 
probably proceeded upon Rom. vii. 22, 23. Others 
again, with whom Clemens enters the lists, concaved, 
in the very opposite way, that the Awibixo^ meant the 
ad^^. So Isidorus Pelusiota, 1. L £p. 80. Augus- 
tine suffered himself to be drawn aside from the right 
meaning, by the scruple that no human adversary 
could deliver us up to the divine judgment, inas- 
much as he shall himself be judged by Grod : To 
which scruple Hihiry, even in his day, gave the pro- 
per answer.* Augustine, accordingly, proposes to 
understand God under the avridiKog : Resistit enim 
peccatoribus, et quibus resistit, recte didtur eomm 

• Hilary : AdverBario tradeate not jadid, quia maDena in 
eum simultatis nostm ira nos arguit. Cocceias: Sunt qui 
posflunt siispirare advenum nos aut etiam desiderare nostram 
charitatem, qui, si non fiant no^tri patroni et benedicant no- 
bis (Luke xvi. 9; Job xxxi. 20,) emnt aocusatores noatri 
Deo illonim cansam suscipiente (Matt. xxv. 45). 
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adTcraariuB, or even the Lex Dei.* With this Ihe 
expianation of Euthj^nius is Tirtmlly identical, who 
r^ards canteiefwe as the adversary. More deeply con*- 
ceived, our interpretation likewise coincides with it, 
because the adversary, whom we have aggrieved, deli- 
vers us up to the divine judgment only tin virttie cf 
tke divine lam. 

Hitherto we have stated the aignifioanoe of panir 
bolioal discourse only in gen«7il ; let us now consider 
its particular elements. And here we encounter the 
aadent eontroversy, viz. in how ftr tiie particular parts 
of Christ's parables are significant. From the time of 
ChryaoBtom, it has been handed down as a rule, 
that not every thing in them is to be considered 
as intended to apf4y, but, on the OMitrary, that 
much is introdDoed, not for the sake of the va^'t- 
buii (L e. the thing meant,) but for the sake of the 
^nt^dh$/gt f.e. in order to give the significant sides of 
the parable more of Ihe character of an actual histo- 
ry. The truth of this rule must undoubtedly be ac- 
knowledged. Parables pourtray exalted truths in 
•events of every-day life. Hence, io confer upon 
them the aspect ol every-day life, the narrator can- 
not avoid individualizing, and Ihereby oommingl- 
isg many a trait, of whieh, for the design he had in 
view, there was no proper use. Thus, for example, 
in the parri>le of l3ie ImI piece of silver, Ihe ol^ect 
of the Saviour is to describe the feith&l solicitude 



a The latter explanation he carries through in Sermo. 2S1, 
▼ol. ▼. 782. So fikewise hati Olshausen, at linke zii. 68, sup. 
fOMd the ^m3i«#r to mean the Divine Law. 
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with which God follows after man in his lost state 
through sin. Now, in selecting from common life 
an example in which a careful search appears, he is 
obliged to fix just upon a housewife who seeks some- 
thing she has lost — ^to notice the lighting of a candle — 
to condescend upon a coin precisely such as a drachm; 
neither a larger one, for that is not so readily loet 
in housekeeping, nor a smaller, like the quadransy for 
after it one would not so earnestly seek, and so on. 
He does all this, because it is just with these individual 
traits that a careful search, when it takes place among 
men, is found connected. On the other hand, bow- 
ever, it must be allowed that a similitude is perfect in 
proportion as it is, on all sides, rich in applications ; 
and hence, in treating the parables of Christ, the ex- 
positor must proceed upon the presumption that there 
is import in every single point, and only desist from 
seeking it, when either it does not result without 
forcing, or when we can clearly shew that this or 
that circumstance was merely added for the sake of 
giving intuitiveness to the narrative. 

According to these principles for the interpretar 
tion of Christ's parables, we here also proceed. The 
offender is represented as in company with his dvr/- 
diTicgj on the wag to the judge ; The way, the image 
of the wag of life^ which in the Old Testament is 
styled- « the way of all the earth," " the way whence 
there is no return," 1 Kings ii. 2; Job xvi. 22. 
Nor is the officer, who here executes, the judge's 
sentence, to be regarded as a mere unmeaning in- 
dividualization. In the parable of the tares, where 
our Saviour gives the interpretation, he expressly de- 
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olares the reapers to be the angels, (Mat. xiii. 39,) and 
where he speaks of the judgment, he again mentions 
the angels as the servants of God, (Mat. xiii. 49; 
xxiv. 31 ; compare 1 Thess. iv. 16.) The most im- 
portant trait, however, of the parable still remains, 
viz. the PfisoHy and the payment of the last far- 
thing. That the prison denotes a place or state of 
punishment beyond the grave, is obvious. The 
question, however, arises, whether it means the place 
or state of eternal torment, or that of transitory puri- 
fication. The latter is the view of Catholic exposi- 
tors, whose lead Olshausen here follows. According 
to his interpretation, ^uXax^ is the Scheol or Hades. 
He treats the word with reference to 1 Pet. iii. 19, 
as being the direct terminus technicus foTjin interme- 
diate state after death. Now, if it had been the termi- 
nus technicus for that, we should certainly be justified 
in supposing that the Saviour had, in this place, pur- 
posely selected the word. It is very much to be doubt- 
ed, however, that (pvXaxfi signified nothing else but 
the intermediate state — or, as Roman Catholics con- 
ceive it. Purgatory. Our lexicographers, it is true, 
guided by the two passages, 1 Pet. iii. 19, and Rev. 
XX. 7, assign it the meaning Tartarus. Undoubt- 
edly, in the latter text, as appears from the Sd 
verse of the same chapter, it designates the a^vtr- 
<fog ; it does so, however, according to all probability, 
only inasmuch as the ai^uffffog served in this instance 
as a prison. The very same may be true of 1 Pet. 
ilL 19, particularly as there the (puXaxri has no article. 
In the apochrypha the word nowhere occurs; not 
even in the passage Acta Thomae, sec. 10, which 
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Bretschneider cites.* Although, hovever, it cannot 
be demonstrated that n f^^oKn was in drcolation as 
terminus technicus for Hades, still we can as little 
daotj that, according to the ordinary views enter- 
tained of it, that i^ce might well have borne even 
directly the name n fu'koaoi. The delineation of 
it with gates, and locks and bars, ftc, is anffi- 
eiently w^ known from the goqpd of Nicodemus.'^ 
The nx^oi there are even called dt^^svM^ dMi|i. 
21. In the New Testament likewise^ besides die 
text, 1 Pet iiL 19, it is also said in 2 Pet iL 4 and 
9, that the angels that sinned and the unjust are r^ 
served (rfi^Jirku) unto the day of judgment Among 
the Greek &thers, also, Hades is mentioned as the 
^«i^ rwt ^l^tfv. But notwithstanding, and even 
allowing f«Xtfx4 to be a terminus teehnieus, we shonld 
nowise be entitled to assert apodietieaUy with 
Olsbausen, that *^the ^Xax^ never signifies the 
place of eternal punishment'' For that it may no 
less designate that place, follows from the mere 
drcnmstance, that the ysofm m likewise located in 
the Hades, and should any choose to place it some- 
where dse, still he must concede, that to be bofoad 
and cast into prison, may just as well be a figure tor 
neoerHndmg as for transiiory punishment The 
CathoUes, indeed, have insisted — and Olshauaen wiU, 
perhaps, do the same-— that a cusiodia signifies merely 

a In c 45, of tha Acta Thoma, it is oertaiBly wad of 
Christ : • ^i ii/Ms »^twfttfs, mm ^uXtttu^ifu»6t b Iwf t ^ r n ^ . 
Still, however, it is doubtful whether there under }i«/M»4ti^» 
we are to understand the body, or Hades. 

► Ed. Thilo. p. 716, Anmerk. 
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a keeping secure until a fixed term. But, supposing 
tlie word to be thus urged, we too shall then lay 
down the juridical maxim : Career non est in poenamt 
sed in custodiam peccati, and thence deduce the in- 
ference, that inasmuch us this middle state is in no- 
wise punitive, it is also impossible that any debts can 
be there jEMifdf off. It is much more correct to say, 
that binding and imprisonment are a perfectly general 
%ure for a state of constraint and uneasiness. Thus 
also in the New Testament, the Epistle of Jude, ver. 
6, says that the fallen angels are reserved unto the 
future judgment of the great day, and yet their 
chains are called dsoju^o/ a/dio/. At Mat. xxii. 18, 
mention is likewise made in a parable of a binding, 
upon which the casting into darkness immediateiy 
follows. So does Josephus say,^ that according to 
the doctrine of the Pharisees, the souls of the 
wicked pass into an e/oy/Mhg dtdtoiy and Chrysos* 
tom^ call the pains of heU: rtfj^^iag d^avdrovg, rh 'xv§ ro 
atf^iftrovy TO, hiiff/^dt, ra dXyirtiu Looking, therefore, 
exclusively to the word f uXax^, it may serve equally to 
dengnate a place or state of temporary, and one of eter- 
nal punishment. Hence the ai^ument of the Catholic 
Apologists is with much more justice founded upon the 
Words e«g &f Airodfi xrX. ^* Is it not — Bellarmine first 
asked^-^uite obvious, that here a term is fixed to the 
paying of the debt, at the arrival of which the punish- 
ment also ceases P' Augustine, on the support of Ps. 
ex. 1, and Matti. 25. ventured to assert that donee 

' Antiqn. zviii. 1, 3. ^ Honiil. v. ad AntiMh. 

T 
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likewise denotes the terminus pott quern. Bellannine 
replies, << When it is said: Nou cognoscebat earn, donee 
pareret, there follows nothing bat that she would at 
some future time bring forth a child ; nor from the 
words : Sede a dextris meb, donee ponam, ean 
anything more be inferred than that Grod would one 
day actually lay the Lwd's enemies at his feet. So 
that, in the present case also, the conclusion remains 
firm, that the time wiU come when the payment shall 
be terminated." Against this reasoning, the Lutheran 
theologians Chemnitz* and Gerhard^ defend them- 
selves, as Augustine had done, by maintaining that 
donee also includes in its meaning the termintis poH 
quern. Buchner, in his Concordance, shews this 
in the most decisive way, by 1 Sam. xv. 35, and 2 
Sam. vi. 23 : << M ichal had no chUd until the day tf 
her death," and therefore, beyond all doubt never, 
seeing that after death there is no mare child-bearing* 
But here, from the assignment of the term, the converse 
of the proposition will, in like mannec, result, viz. that 
'< whoever actually pays the uttermost farthing, shall 
come out of the prisonr The expositors of the reformed 
church, such as Beza and Spanheim, with whom, from 
among the Lutherans, Gk^sius sided,^ took a more 
natural way to set aside the plea of the defenders oi 
Purgatory. They simply asked, on what grounds 
it was presumed, that the debtor will be in circum- 
stances to pay his debts ? Just as m French, Payer 

* Examen Cone Trid. iii. 568. 

* Loci Theoh T. xviL 316. ^ PhU. Sacra, p, 964. 
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jusqtiau dernier deniery in Latin, Ad numum sol- 
vercy Ad extremum assem solvere, In cissem vendere^^ 
and in German, BU zum letzten heller bezahlen^ so 
here, they asserted, the expression is a proverbial 
one,^ signifying the summus rigor legis, and on 
that very accoont, implies the impossibility of pay* 
ing. Other proverbs, turning upon the same coin, 
the Quadrans or Teruncius, and current among 
the Romans, were Crcesi pecuniae teruncium addere, 
Ne teruncium quidem insumsit. Now, some may 
perhaps object, that in the mouth of the Son of God, 
every word must be taken in its most proper sense, and 
according to its primary import. It ought, however, 
to be remembered, on the other hand, that the speech 
of the Son of Man is still human, and such as was used 
in his native country. Is there anyone who, upon 
Christ's prophecy, that at the destruction of Jerusalem 
there would not remain }J6og M TJdtf) (Luke xix. 
44,) would build the assertion, that after that event, 
never were two stones found, the one upon the other ? 
Compare what is said of the hyperboles of the 
New Testament, at ver. 29th. 

That the phrase swg otv a^od^j xrX. actually pre- 
supposes inability to pay on the part of the debtor, 
is besides raised above all doubt by the parable in 
chap, xviii. where, at ver. 34, the unforgiving party 
is in like manner thrown into prison till he should 



« Cicero ad Atticum, 1. v. Ep. 21, Horace Ep. ii. 2. 

*> On the proverbial character of the expression in our text, 
T. Gronovius speaks very justly, in his excellent work, de 
Sestertiis, 1. 4, p. 330. 
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pay all Uiat was due» wliereas from verse 25Ui, it 
fc^ows, that he had not wherewitbal to pay. Who- 
ever, therefore, caiiDot be oonteiit with viewing 
the saying more indefinitely, and as a loose pro- 
verbial designati<m of the nmnnus rigor kgisy will 
find himself obliged to suppose, along with the 
protestants, that the passage implies everlasting 
damnation. Moreover, in all sDch specifications 
of punishment, as is likewise the <;ase at ver. 22d, 
it must be remembered, that they have respect to 
the relation of God to sin, per <e, and apart alto- 
gether from the effioaey of redempUon. Theophy- 
kct too explains the saying as referring to eternal 
damnation, in his Commentary on luuke xii. : u ytt^ 
ay^t rare iig <p\f>Mx%v Mfi%&a ct%£iC a» ri tcxarw Tavtw 
d'jpodu/ijitsv, oubs'xors 6i /uiXXo^gv dvoi^miva^ ^|cd9}X6v ug 
dtdtoi 7i xcXatfig usrat. This very explanation is also 
to be found in a great number of Catholic authors:, 
in the Glossa Interlinearis, in Bede, Ferns, Jan- 
senius: Compare upon it Gerhard and Spanheim's 
Dubium 144. 

V. 27 and 28. The Saviour here makes a transi- 
tion to the commandments which respect the conju- 
gal relation. Following the wder of the Decalogue, 
after that which, according to the enumeration of the 
reformed church is the 6th, and regards Murder, 
he mentions the 7th, whose subject iai Adultery. In 
the former case, he first gave tte deeper exposi- 
tion of the commandment, and then, in ver. 28 — 26, 
annexed certain admonitions. He does the same 
here in verses 29 and 30 ; but, over and above that, 
he appends, in verses 31 and 32, a second irX^^ueig 
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of the law respecting adultery. For, conceived in its 
utmost latitude, it embraces every dissolution of the 
conjugal bond, except where that has been already 
practically broken by adultery.* 

First, then, our Saviour states a similar v'kii^^^ti 
of the commandment prohibiting fMiyiioj as he had 
done of that prohibiting the fovog, viz. « The transgres- 
sion commences sooner than you imagine, even with 
the inward propensity." 

We must set out, in the exposition, with the words 
Tv^ rh imhfMiifaty as the conception which we form of 
them, determines that of the whole proposition. In 
the Oreek unm loguendi, iin^fitH ywouxo^ has the 
distinct sense, amore five htmesto give turpi exardere. 
'E^tfiufua, as is well known, signifies in particular the 
cupidiias veneriSy and is hence even a decent desig- 
nation for the membra pudenda, Xenephon, Cyrop. 
vii. 6» 6d. ed. Born. Take the verb for instance in 
the following passages, Plut Terrestriane an Aqui- 
tilia, &C 6. 18 : rbf ik iv Alywrrfff Touit^aenvvra p^^va 

zeu fit kriOv/t^tfafra VXauxric rijg xi&a^tftdou %^i6v 

Aiphifii, Artemidonis, Oneirocrit i. c 76: h^^TixZiz 
hiaxvfWf6i Tig xai kn^fim r^g ywoux6g, Xeneplion 
Conviv. c iv. § 63^ 64: "£^7^0^ dk ^mu koJ rr^bg 

0upi>iTy auroS, dundrtitrdg fui ain^Vy ■ * ^cb^ ohg n mv 
yrptaiiLUP rt rovg ojfi)JfMUi cAraS'^ XoU ro{trovg dwafiivog 



• Few interpreters have lefzed the oomiectton of rer. 27-— 
32, which, however is so undeniable, and of which the right 
apprehenrion throws so much light upon what is said about 
dirorce. 
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'ffonTv svihfittv aXX^XwF. Precisely similar is the Latro 
cupere^ Now, the question arises, in what sense we 
are here to understand v^h^ Expositors, both of 
ancient and modem times, have disagreed as to 
whether it denotes the eveniusy and so is equivalent 
to mTiy which by far the greatest number have sup- 
posed : or whether the idea of purpose^ with which 
that of the motive is closely allied, ought to be main- 
tained, and the word translated tmth the design o^ in 
order to.^ Now, it is certainly supposable, that just 
as the cognate dg rb, when prefixed to the infinitive, 
serves to denote the eventttSy no less than the inten- 
tion^ the same may be the case with ^§6q. Indeed 
such frequently is the case when it goes before sub- 
stantives; Compare, for example^ d<r^ev$/a, d^a^/a 
vf^hg ^dvaroVf John xi. 4; 1 John v. 16. In the 
Aramaeic tongue also, Jesus might have express- 
ed himself so as that the sense was ambiguous. 
It is true that he could have quite distinctly in- 
timated the purpose, by using T DIB^D or 1 7 /Jli » 
But he may also have used the ♦^l^, or the simple 
7, which unites the meanings, both of eo utj and 

* The Munster Hebrew translation of the New Teita- 
ment, and likewise the two London ones, which are of a later 
date, have rendered the i*i4»fittT*here by mNnn. The Rab- 
binical ppnv; whence npilVH) Gen. iii. 16, would be more 
apposite. 

b The far larger majority make it equivalent to «rrt. 
See Olassius among those of a remoter date, Pnilolog. Sacra, 
p. 1056, and even the acute Bengel observes : Particula ad 
determinat rationem intuitus. So also among modems, 
EuinSl, Paulus and Henneberg. 
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of iia ut. In the New Testament texts, however, 
in which the sense of ito tUis supposed to belong 
to v^g prefixed to an infinitive, that of eo tU is, with- 
out any scruple, to be preferred, as at Mark xiii. 22. 
Neither in the LXX — who render the very word 
^Tfu? by ^foff» Jer. xxvii. 10; xxxii. 29, 35 — ^nor 
yet in the New Testament, have I discovered a single 
passage in which ^^o;, with the infinitive, has lost the 
idea of the intention^ and passed into a mere M<rrs. In 
Matthew himself, compare chap. vi. 1 ; xiii. 30 ; xxiii. 
5; xxvi. 12. Now, seeing that this evangelist is 
acquainted with the use of ^^^ and employs it else- 
where, why, it may be asked, has he not done so here? 
Why not, at least, have put ttg « ? In these circum- 
stances, we must regard it as decided, that what ^^o^ 
marks is the inward object at which the gazer aims. 
Some, indeed, may be surprised at Christ here repre- 
senting the imhfiriffat as the scope situated out of a 
man s own mind, with a view to which the looks in 
question are taken ; and may hence deem it better to 
regard t^o; in the sense of becatiscy as designation of the 
inward motive, Quoniam concupiscit eam. This, 
however, would be wrong, inasmuch as the preposi- 
tion, when governing the accusative, denotes always 
the aim, and must be resolved into that idea. It 
then amounts to as much I^/^Xe^wv ir^o; rs ; Com- 
pare Matt. xix. 8. Were it here intended to 
mark the inward cause, 'ir^Cg would require to go- 
vern the genitive ; as the Greeks say, flr^og roD 
Td&ovg xmTif&atf i. e. hitherumrd, Herm. zu Viger, s. 
862. If Christ had said, 'r^hg rov siridvfififfat aunjv, 
the emphasis which now lies upon the jSXecs/v, would 
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be transferred wholly to the Jqr/^/iriJtfttf. The thought, 
under the present form, is not essentiaUy different 
from what it would be under the other, for he who 
looks for the purpose of exciting desire, must already 
have felt. desire as the causa impeUens, Under the pre- 
sent form, however, the sin is aggravated, for then 
the thing spoken of is lust seeking to foment itself; 
besides which, the impure look comes forward in 
stronger contrast to the outward and specific act of 
adultery. It is not so much the In^/jJoj per je, 
which forms the antithesis to the ivIfM^ig, but the 
jSXf 4rs/v /Atr tm^yJa^ which, through the stages of 
amyf^'Ktryia and the d-^ig &w4^ovto^ rises to the per- 
petration of the g'TTiflJ^ig. 

Although, however, we do not consider T^og as 
equivalent to «tfr«, still, considering the prevalence of 
that opinion, we must inquire how, upon its adop- 
tion, we should have to understand the passage. 
The sense would then be, *< Whosoever looketh on a 
woman, so as that impure desire is ptradventun 
excited within him." Upon this view being taken, 
it was felt necessary to annex some restrictive 
conditions, as it could not be supposed that the Sa* 
viour meant so sternly to reprehend every incidental 
movement of desire. Thus the author of the Opus 
Imperf. speaks of a duplex voluntas hominis, altera 
carnis, altera animae, from the latter of which ema* 
nates the <s\iy%ar6jk9ti ; and it is this anima which is 
here, he says, addressed. Jerome, treating sin accord- 
ing to the stoical phraseology, as a v^yiux, distinguishes 
in his commentary upon the text, as well as in other 
passages of his writings, between the 'ff^oroAtta and 
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the wd^g : Propassio licet initii cnlpam habeat, tamen 
non tenetur in crimine; ergo qui viderit nralierein 
et anima ejus Hierit titillata hie propassione percnseus 
est: Si vero oonsenserit et de cogitatione affectum 
fuerit— <le proptunone transivit ad pasnonem, et huio 
non voluntoB peccandi deest, sed oaxmo. In like 
manner, the author of the Responsiones ad Ortho- 
dox, maintains* that ere the kn^vfjua becomes sinful, 
the UMyxaroLhdig must be superadded. Entertaining 
the very same view, the Romish church declares 
in the council of Trent, Sessio v. c. 5: Manere 
in baptizatis concupiscentiam vel fomitem, hsec Sancta 
Synodus iatetur, quae cum ad agonem relicta sit, 
nocere non oonsentientibus sed viriliter per Christi 
gratiam repugnantibus non valet, quinimo^ qui legi* 
time certavmt, coronabitur. Hanc concupiscentiam, 
quam aliquando Apostolus peccatum appellat, sancta 
Synodus dedarat, Ecclesiam Catholicam nunquam 
intellexisse peccatum actuale, quod vere et proprie in 
renatis peccatum sit ; sed quia ex peccato est et ad 
peccatum inclinat. The opinion of the Sodnians is 
consonant with this ; see Volkel, De vera Religione, 
iv. 17. Different, however, is that of the Protestant 
churdi, which considers the concupiscentia in be- 
lievers as a peccatum veniaUy it is true, but still as 
a sin, rendering the subject obnoxious to punishment, 
and odious in God's eyes. Luther speaks upon the pre-« 
sent saying, not certainly with great doctrinal precision^ 
but Btfll with practical depth and naivete : << We must 
not here draw the lace too tight, nor suppose that 
when a man is assaulted by temptation, and feels the 
kindling of lust and desire within him, he must, on 
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that account, be damned. For J have often said, that 
it is not possible to live in this flesh, without sinful 
and perverse inclinations, both contrary to the com- 
mandment now under review, as well as to all the 
rest. Accordingly, the doctors have laid down a 
distinction, with which I also am content to leave 
the matter, and that is, that an impure thought, if 
unaccompanied by the acquiescence of the will, is 
not a mortal sin. It cannot but happen, that when 
you have received a wrong, your heart will feel it, 
and be moved, and begin to boil with desires of re- 
venge. That, however, is not damnable, provided 
it do not determine and propose to retaliate evil, but 
resists all such inclinations. Such is precisely the case 
here. We are not able to prevent the devil from shoot- 
ing the arrows of evil thoughts and desires into our 
hearts. But look you well to it that these are not 
suffered to stick and grow, but that you cast them 
from you and act according to the precept of a father 
in days of old : / cannot hinder the bird from flying 
over my heady but I can easily prevent it making its 
nest in my hair^ or pecking off my nose. Thus we 
have no power to guard against this or that tempta- 
tion, and prevent thoughts from suggesting themselves: 
Let us be sure, however, that they are not permitted 
to go beyond the mere suggestion, and that we do not 
open the door to them although they knock, but 
guard against allowing them to take root, and ripen 
to a purpose or consent. Notwithstanding, however, 
it is still siny but comprehended in the general par- 
don." Well also does the excellent Chemnitz speak 

upon the subject : Gradus esse differentes in peceads 
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non est dubium ; sicut veteres non inutili iUa distinc- 
tione suggestioDis, dilectationis, consensus, imagina- 
tionis et operig ostenderunt. Sed Christus ut os- 
tendat perfectam impletionem legis nobis in hac na* 
turae corruptione impossibilem esse, asseverat hoe 
loco : ipsam cordis concupbcentiam per se esse pecca- 
tum et quidem ita, ut sola cordis concupiscentia homo 
reus fiat fomicationis coram Deo. — Christus ostendit 
..... reatum concupiscentise in judicio Dei eundem 
esse, qui est adulterii, quod scilicet malecUctioni Dei 
obnoxios reddit, licet pro differentia peccatorum in ipsa 
etiam maledictioue gradus sint. Sicut igitur Joannes 
dicit. Qui oditfratremy homicida esty ita Christus hoc 
loco. Qui concupiscie mulierem, adulter est Now, 
supposing it granted that 'ir^og has precisely the same 
power as Mifrsy we should necessarily acquiesce in 
this Protestant view. For, in the first place, the sup- 
position that the iiri&\)fi4a is only meant when in con- 
junction with the ciyyTLardkgt^ is a pure assumption : 
Moreover, it might, be easily deduced from ver. 29 and 
30, that previously the tTt&vfita in general was spoken 
of: In fine, which is the chief point, it cannot be 
denied, that according to Scripture the t'jn&vfiJa is 
per se regarded as sin. When the Romish church 
pretends, that in such passages as Rom. vi. 19 ; vii. 
7 and 14, and viii. 2, the concupiscentia is deno- 
minated afMt^itCy AvofiiOy merely per met cansequentis 
pro antecedentey there is no more truth in the assertion 
than in the case of most similar metonomies : And 
when, moreover, according to 1 John iii. 4, the idea of 
afia^ria is expressed by avofiio, it is a necessary con- 
sequence, that whatever is contrary to the Divine wiUy 
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necessarily belongs to the domain of sin. Nor woul(j 
it be easy to find a pious Christian who, in prayer U 
God, felt no emotion of shame for his sinful desires 
But we do not blush for that which is absolutely in* 
nooenf. Cf. Gerhard's Loc. Theol. Tom. v. p. 17. 

According to our manner of understanding the 
words, however, we do not require to enter furthei 
into this investigation. Because if ^^^ denotef 
the purpose, then the thing spoken of is not an 
involuntary i^uwvi^nf^at of desire, but posterior to 
the excitement of the ^ec^og, an intentional x/vs7v xa 
btay^touvm of it. The ^Ki'jntv is not here a fortuitom 
glance to which the ui vuU ut perii of the ancients 
might apply, but an afinZjtc&ai ^^vre^ov,* as a reading, 
which derives its origin from a gloss, viz. o s/M^KiTrm 
or sfiS)J-^ai expresses it, and is to be regarded as 
the first grade in the line of the outward act, upon 
whose last lies adultery itself. It is a j3>s^iif on 
the principle: Casso saltern delectamine amare li- 
ceat, si potiri non licet. The Greeks, to denote thisi 
have the peculiar terms i^o^^aX^/^v, xaxcDg tdsh^ 
xaxwf^oKut^ idsTvf vt^n^tag ideTv* In the LXX, we 
read in the History of Joseph, Gen. xxxix. 7 ; 'E^rs- 
jSaXsv ig yuv)) rou xu^Uu avrov rovs h^cCKiMxti our^c S7i 
*Iea(fnp» Compare the often used Rabbinical formula 

* Bkitrw is so distinguished from its synonymes, aa to come 
nearest the German Blicken, and the English look CDoderiein't 
Lateinisehe Spnonyme, iv. 317)) and this primary sense is 
here also the fundamental one, viz., to fix ihe looks upon a 
woman. So 1 Gor. i. 26 ; z. 18 : Bkitnrt rnr mXti^n uaSt, 
'* Cast a look upon your calling.** Gomp. Tittman De ify- 
noD. N. T. p. iii. 
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D*J*^J^ ]% pasoere oculos, and the following biblical 
texts, Job xxxi. 1 ; Ezek. vi. 9 ; xxiii. 16 ; Prov.xxiii. 
83 ; Ecclesiasticus ix. 5, 8 ; 2 Pet. ii. 14.« This de- 
liberate fomentation of lust, is likewise held, both by 
Chrysostom and Augostine, to be expressed in the 
passage. The first broaches the question. Why, in 
like manner, as in the case of the o^^, is not the shn 
here annexed, seeing the sm^ujuJa is no more sinful, 
in all cases, than that is, but rather is allowed in 
marriage, and subserves the ends of God, "iva rh 
yivcg jj/tt/V ifvyxoaTiirai raTg rotavroug dtetdo^oTg? And 
he answers it well by saying, that what is here spoken 
of is a (ruXX«y«v taurf riiv s^t^ufiiaty consequently 
such an mi&vfLin^ as beyond a doubt does what is 
wrong.** Augustine again, quite distinctly, expresses 
the design in the words : Qui Itoc fine e£ hoc animo 
attenderit, nt earn concupiscat. 

There is still another ol^jection raised, viz. that it 
cannot be supposed those pharisaical lawyers, whom 
our Saviour throughout conironts with his iFXn^atiCtg 
of the Mosaic law, could have been ignorant that 
the hirt&vidcLy simply per se, renders the subject guilty, 
inasmuch as the tenth commandment, << Thou shalt 
not covet," declares, in the plainest terms, that even 
desire is impure. Notwithstanding, however, that 
our theologians, in like manner as Luther, observe 

• PricaQus, Grotius and Wetstein have amassed a multi- 
tude of passages in which the sentiment, Sunt oculi in amore 
duces is expressed. The Jerusalem Talmud also furnishes an 
apposite passage, Berach c. 1. f. 3 : <* The eye and heart are 
the two n^gociators of love.'* 

b £u4kh)rmiu5 ; ttuT«ft$^t»t «*;«# riiv WthftUt. 
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upon this precept of the law, " What he chiefly 
aims at is to have the heart pure ;' still, accord- 
ing to the acknowledgment of Luther himself, it 
was pointed primarily against Envy; in which 
sense it is very admirably expounded by the 
Jewish commentators, for instance, Aben Ezra. Be- 
sides, how much do we find standing clearly enough 
expressed in the Bible, which yet the Pharisees 
and Scribes, both of ancient and modem days, 
seem not to read in it ! There are, in every age, 
persons who have eyes but do not see (Matt xiii. 
14). In the Talmud, both opuiions are to be found 
side by side, viz. that lust is sin, and that it is 
not. We read at one place, Tr. Kidduschin. f. 40. 1. 

nm72b nsnvD nipn v« ^y^ nia^nD 

" The evil thought God does not reckon as a deed," 
and at another, Tr. Joma, f. 29, 1. fll^iy mmn 
n*l^IiyD V^P " ^°*®'**i^°s *o transgress are worse 
than the transgression itself." To what an extent, 
moreover, even in the breasts of enlightened Jews, the 
conviction of the guilt of lust could vanish, appears, 
in a very striking manner, from Kimchi's An. on Ps. 
Ixvi. 18. 

We have still to inquire, whether we ought to take 
yvv^ here in the sense of ya^grjj, and restrict it ex- 
clusively to a ivifey as Erasmus, Piscator, Maldona- 
tus, Grotius and Wetstein do, or whether it stands 
quite generally, according to the translation of the Vul- 
gate and the opinion of Euthymius, Beza, Er. Schmidt, 
Rosenmiiller and Fritzsche, for tntUier. When it 
is understood in the latter sense, then fLotxj^vstv assumes 
the proportionally general meaning of ^-o^wuwv, «rouog», 
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stuprare, which it has elsewhere in Greek, as fnas- 
chart likewise has in Latin authors. If we adhere 
strictly to the intention of Christ, which is to give 
the v>4^u<fig to the particular commandment quoted 
by him, and trace up the sin mentioned to its ulti- 
mate root, we must regard both yvvfi and /dbo/p^evc/v as 
used only in the more restricted sense. What he 
means to say is : " Adultery" for of fornication in 
genera] he designs not to speak, seeing that the law 
does not do so, " commences with the indulgence of 
adulterous looks."^ 

In expounding ver. 22, we were obliged, on the 
supposition of shtj being banished from the text, to 
annex the limitation, that not every sort of anger, 
nor every saying of ^axa and fiu^s is forbidden, 
but only such as lies on the same line with the ^6vo^ 
p. 245. Such a limitation is not required here. If 
^fog denote the intention, then, as Chrysostom quite 
correctly remarks, the declaration itself involves that 



■ The word in the Old Testament law is ^K3, which, how- 
ever Aben Ezra may try to extend it» meaning, is yet, with- 
out doubt, in the Hebrew usus loquendi in no respect dif- 
ferent from n3T ; nor is there a single instance where, like 
the Oreek /»m;^i^, it is employed in the wider sense. On this 
ground alone, we might expect to find in the Hellenistic the 
strict idea of /tstxtuuf, and only understand it in a wider 
meaning, when such is expressly ascribed to it. In Hebrew, 
and also in the New Test. fiix*t» and tr»^nia are found side 
by side, Hos. iv. 14 ; Mat. xv. 19 ; Gal. v. 19 ; Heb. xiii. 4. 
That rtf^iMK, however, as the more general idea, may com- 
prehend in it the figt^M is what we should a priori expect. 
See the Observations, up. v. 32. 
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Christ speaks only of such a jSXso-g/y /uvoTka as lies 
upon the same line with the yb&oi;^g/a. 

There arises likewise the question, on the other 
hand. How can the Saviour declare oi the external 
act of looking, when accompanied with evil de«re, — 
an act which but lies upon the same line with the po- 
sitive crime of adultery, and that at such a distance^ 
that between the one and the other^ a multitude of 
other intermediate acts likewise accompanied with 
evil desire, may at different stages be supposed, — 
how can he declare of this, — that it stands upon a 
level with actual adultery, and, which is a necessary 
consequence, is equally heinous? The scale of pe* 
nalties given at yer. 22, clearly shews, that in that 
case the ogyi^sg&au, although it be placed upon the 
same line with the ^oyog, is yet less criminal in the 
sight of God. Very few, indeed, of the interpre- 
ters have entered upon this question, contenting 
themselves with simply mustering a great multitude 
of quotations from the classics, in which it is affirmed 
that the inward desire, deserves punishment equally 
with the external act. Thus Seneca says : Latro est 
antequam inquinet manus ; and again : Irjuriam qui 
&eturus est, jam fecit. So also Juvenal : Has pati- 
tur poenas peccandi sola voluntas, Nam scelus intra se 
taciturn qui cogitat uUum, Facti crimen habet Com- 
pare Grotius. Declarations of this kind, however, 
are not absolutely correct, but become so only on a 
certain presumption, viz. that it is nothing but an 
outward impossibility which hinders the deed.* Now, 

■ Reinhard (Moral i. 564, 4te. Ausg.) appeals to this pas- 
»&ge in reference to the Cifisbeitm of the Italians. But al- 
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ill proportion as we, on the contrary, suppose the co- 
operation of any religious or moral motive as a hin- 
derance to the transition of the intention into a deed, 
the evil purpose or desire is obviously not entirely 
parallel with that, and, consequently also, not equally 
deserving of punishment. But that the Saviour by 
no means speaks exclusively of such movements of the 
hriOvfiia as are kept by mere external restraints from 
passing over into the act, and which thus perfectly 
coincide with it, is clear from the annexed clause, 
overlooked by all expositors : Ifioi^evtnv ahrriv ev rfi 
TutPdiCf, avrov. Does this mean, << he has, in the sight 
of God, committed the outward act of adultery ?*' In 
that sense, it certainly has been understood, and, 
by consequence, the appended clause considered as 
superfluous. Justin, even in his day,* cites the say- 
ing thus: IjBri sfji,Oi^ivffi rf xao^icf iragdt, rf ©sw, 
rendering the rfi xa^hio^ entirely tautological.** It is, 
however, on the very contrary, declared " he has 
committed inward adultery with her, i. e. a certain 
species of adultery — an act comprehended within the 

togeiher as criminal in the sight of God as adultery, that rela- 
tion certainly is not. Reinhard even adds : " tn most^ c<ise», it is 
as bad as adultery.'* If, however, as is commonly supposed, 
Christ here speaks of the equivalence of adultery with lascivious 
looks, so as to declare absolutely that they are equally deserv- 
ing of punishment, then would the Ci9isbeo in all cases, deserve 
the same punishment as the adulterer. 

a Apol. ii. 61. 

b 1 1 is hence also no matter of wonder, that some, as Clemens 
in three quotations, and the Jerusalem Syriac version, have 
(fitted the whole clause. Nor is this, as Eichhom will have 
it, to be considered as a mere oversight. 

a 
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commandment which forbids that crime. That thb 
is the correct interpretation is likewise proved by 
the circumstance that it puts the saying quite on ^ 
parallel with the ^y^^dxftc which Christ gives to the 
commandment respecting murder, and swearing, and 
retaliation. Of the first he says, " Even angry pas- 
sion is included in the prohibition of manslaughter, 
when that is understood in its full depth.** Of the se- 
cond, *^ Even thoughtless swearing is comprehend- 
ed in the command forbidding perjury when that is 
understood in its full depth.** Again, «< Even selfish 
resistance made to injustice is involved in the precept 
against undue revenge,** and in fine, •* the love of our 
enemies is included in the commandment which en- 
joins the love of our neighbour, when that is conceived 
in its whole extent.** Chemnitz accordingly very ex- 
cellently remarked upon our text, that it is precisely 
of the same kind with the saying of John, " Whoso- 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer.*** 

To misinterpret this text, as if it made every in- 
ward desire equally heinous in the sight of God, -with 
the outward execution, is an error similar to that com- 
mitted by those who, upon the admirable text, James 
ii. 10, build the conclusion, that whosoever offends in 
one point of the law, say, for instance, adultery, is re- 
garded by God as guilty of transgressing all the rest. 
But there the 11th verse clearly shews how James 

a The Socinian Volkel, De vefra religione, iv. 17, says with 
perfect truth in reference to our passage ; Habet cupiditas il- 
la grudus sues, quonim lieet ^libet adulterinum quoddam con- 
Hneat, quo tamen propius quis ad externum adulterii effec- 
tum accedit, eo graviorem culpam sustinet. ' 
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wishes to be understood. What he means to say is, 
'< The law is a ring, if you break it at all, whether at 
one place or many, it is no longer whole. Still he 
who breaks it at many places, has broken it more 
than he who breaks it at one." In like manner, the 
faintest movement of inordinate lust is a viohition of 
the law of conjugal chastity. Even by an impure 
look the holy bond of wedlock is broken. In this 
breach, however, there are manifold degrees. 

v. 29, 30. First of all, we have to remark that 
the same sentiment, only in a somewhat more ex- 
tended form, is also to be found in Matt xviii. 9, and 
Mark ix. 4d---47. When Olshausen in this, as in 
other instances, considers as the original one the con- 
nection in which the words there occur, he does 
what is in a high degree arbitrary. Even Kuinol 
supposes, that they have their proper place here, 
and that Matthew has merely transferred them into 
the 18th chapter of his Gospel. We have shewn, 
p. 28, how totally unreasonable and absurd it would 
be, if one were to deny that Christ, on different 
occasions, repeated the same sentiments. That ver. 
29 — 30 is connected in the finest manner, with the 
warning of ver. 28, juat as ver. 23 — 26 is with ver. 
22, is obvious. 

According as our Saviour, ver. 23, 24, had shewn, 
that, for the purpose of pacifying, the i^n felt towards 
a brother, the most sacred of all employments, even 
that of sacrifice, ought to be interrupted, he now 
shews, that we must surrender even what we count 
most dear, if that be necessary to prevent unclean 
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desire. We set out with viewing the saying in its 
proper and absolute sense, and shall then proceed to 
the solution of the difficulties it presents. Carrving 
on the thought of the previous context, oar Saviour 
now mentions the eye^ as the organ of the axo^MifTug 
^iXmtVy and the hand as that of the o/o^^uvroi; or- 
rt^cu ; Of the foot, which occurs in the psu^lel pas- 
sages, no notice is here taken. The eye, and espedaUy 
the apple of the eye, is among all nations the image 
for that which is most dearly loved : See Gesenius, 
Thes. s. V. pB^^K. Compare in Latin the expressions, 
Oculisnil carius> Diligo eum ut ocutos; and from the 
N. T., Gal. iv. 15. Expressions of this kind have, 
however, been improperly adduced by commeo- 
tators, inasmuch as here the eye does not stand 
as an image for what we like best, but for any 
one of the members of the body ; which is shewn by 
the epithet h^tb^ and the co-ordination of yui 
ds^ta. The addition of this predicate dk^t6g might be 
regarded as a mere individualization, as, for instance, 
when it is said, << Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
fiffht cheek ;" and of the leaven in the psn^ble, that it 
was " hid in three measures of meal." It is more 
correct, however, to consider it as a designation of 
preference. In support of this, the passage from 
Aristotle has been adduced, De auimalium incessu, 
c. 4 : ^utffi' jS«Xr/6v rh ds^ihv rov a^itfrs^ov : and Augos- 
tine also says : Dexter fortasse ad augendam vim di- 
lectionis valet. Quanquam enim ad videndum isti 

oculi corporis communiter intendantur ampUus 

tamen forniidant homines dextrum amittere. In ge- 
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neral too among the ancients, just as among ourselves, 
children were accustomed not to use the left hand, 
Plut. de lib, educ. c. 7. It has, however, very strange- 
ly been forgotten to adduce the biblical parallels: 
Zach. jci. 17 and 1 Sam. xi. 2. Accordingly, the best 
loved eye and the best loved hand, the most in- 
dispensable of the indispensable members of the 
^^^y* ought to be surrendered, the moment they 
become to us the occasion of sin, and that — the part 
being contrasted with the whole, — ^in order that the 
entire body may not suffer eternal torment. Thus 
is the surgeon wont to amputate the diseased limb — 
ne pars sincera trahatur — ^to save the body. 

So much in explanation of the proper sense of the 
saying. We now inquire in how far that is admis- 
sible. Can it then be the meaning of Christ, that 
whenever lust employs the agency of a corporeal 
organ, the organ, and that alone, is to be destroyed? 
Assuredly not. For independently altogether of the 
consideration, that this would presuppose the sin 
resident merely in the organs, and not at all in the 
desire ; if he meant to say that, on every movement 
of lust, our hostility should be directed not against 
the lust itself, but against the organ it employed, the 
precept would amount to a direct condemnation of all 
mankind to suicide. Accordingly, even the interpre- 
ters who urge the proper sense of the words, have been 
compelled, a priori, to have recourse to limitations. 
In point of fact, such interpreters have been verj' 
few in number. The only one 1 know of in more 
remote times is Pricaeus, whose lead, Fr. A. Fritzsche, 
in his Commentary, and Chr. Fr. Fritzsche, in his 
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dissertation upon this text,* ha^e quite recently fol- 
lowed.^ Now, while such interpreters expressly 
deny, that what is here said contains any mixture 
of either hyperbole or hypothesis^ they still restrict 
the Saviour's words, by maintaining that << the pre- 
cept has been laid down only for a case of the lasi 
extremityr ^ In the character of a popular and 
rigid teacher of morality," says Chr. Fr. Fritzsche, 
*< does Christ hare, as elsewhere, chap. v. 22 ; xiriii. 
21, 22 ; xix. 9, at once enjoin not a smaller degree, 
but the very utmost of our duty, in order to impress 
the truth more deeply upon the heart.**^ Hence, in 



a Observat. ad. Mat. v. 29, »0, 39. Halle 1828. 

b J. D. Micbaelis also certainly aoderstands it ia the pro- 
per sense, but thinks that the Lord Jesus only meant, *^ Voa 
say you cannot help it ; make then a trial mlhia way. That, 
however, is what people would think twice of before they 
did." So also Dr. Pavdus. The words of Piicaus are as 
follows r Christum autem secundum literam aodpiOi nee tamm 
sine temperamento, nempe si vitio quis alias incurabile la- 
boret. Alioqiii enim verissimum et receptissimum Philippi 
illnd apud Frontinum : Si partem agreun corporis haberemy 
abaeinderem poHus qttam eurarem $ 1. iv. c 7* 

c Dr. Fr. A. Fritzsdie, in his Comment, in h. L says, in 
yindication of the literal aeose: Frimiim enim tania pnsci*^ 
piendi asperitas severe honestatis magistro belle convenit; 
(Is It then, indeed, so well becoming the character of a true 
sage to punish the innocent for the guilty object, and extir^ 
pate the eyes instead of the lust ? Does it become the charac- 
ter of a Saviour of mankind to convert hia churdw-Mippocing 
among them any degree of obedience to his wevds at all-^iato 
a vast hospital of cripples P). DMnde, verissima prodit sententia, 
quandoquidem levius certe malum erat, membro corporis des- 
titutum regni Messiani felicitate potiri, quam toto corpore 
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examining whether it be admissible to understand the 
saying in the proper sense, we must conceive it when 
interpreted in that sense, under this limitation, seeing 
that it is not otherwise tolerable. Even, however, 
when the necessity of compliance is supposed to be 
required by Christ only in certam extreme cases, 
the precept gives just offence. It is true, little weight 
is to be assigned to the objections, That according to 
Ephes. V. 29, the preservation and care of the body 
are recommended, That the Jewish hiw forbad the mu- 
tilation oi the person, and That, in certain circum- 
stances^ literal compliance might even occasion death. 
Because to aU these it might be replied, that in a colli- 
sion of duties, those which we owe to the body must 
always be subordinated to those we owe to the soul. 
Neither is it possible to enforce the remark upon 
which all have placed so much importance, viz. that the 
Saviour himself, according to Matt xv. 19, derives 
the tMi^ucu and ^rofftsseu not from the members of the 
body, but from the xa^dia ; just as in the previous 
coi^xt, he speaks of a ^>JmiVf with the smhfMOLy 
which infers that it may also be conceived without 
it* The advocates of the literal construction have it 
in their power to reply as follows : ^ Doubtless the 
Saviour means not to say, that the eye and the hand, 



infemis Oeennse snj^liciis tradi : Pastretno, foret constantisB, 
V. 39, improprie enarrara, a quo concilio muUa deterrent. 
Certainly it costs these interpreters least to ascribe to Christ 
the most severe, nay even absurd injunctions, who have be- 
fore-hand dispensed both themselves and Christendom injim 
all obliffiUhn to obey them. 
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per Mf are guilty. 2xavdaX/^s/v = ^dfiaXof shot not 
only designates something in itself evil, and, as 
such, giving another occasion to Fall ; in which sense 
it certainly is used, Mark ix. 42, thereby yield- 
ing an inference as to its use in the text ver. 43, 45 
—47, a parallel to the one before us, and in which 
sense, e. g. it is also to be found in the passage, Ps. 
Sal. xvi. 7 : sTix^drii<f6y fiov d^-o 'X'dtffig ywouxhg TBVfffig 
tfxavda>>i^oii<ni$ Sf^ovft; But it is likewise used of 
that which is good in itself, seeing that even our Sa-> 
viour speaks of a tfxavdaX/^itf'^a/, where his own words 
and works are the tfxa»daX»v, Matt. xL 6 ; xiii. 57 ; 
xxvi. 31 — 33. The sense, accordingly, is rather 
as follows : So much is sin an object to be shunned, 
that anything, however good it may be, yea even the 
most indispensable members of your body, if sUll made 
the instruments of it, and you can help yourself in no 
other way, are to be sacrificed for that end. For it 
cannot be denied, that I ought to renounce even what 
is naturally innocent and good, provided it ever gives 
me fresh occasion of transgression.* Thus it was that 
Paul, Rom. xiv.; I Cor. xi. prohibited the flesh of sacri- 
fices the moment that the use of it, — a thing harmless in 
itself, — became a oxandaXov to the weak brother. And 

* Such a case woald be that in Hdiodors ^thiep, ii. 25» 
where a certain perton says with respect to a beautifinl girl ; 
'Er) *»Xy rt r»7f ni/Mtros l^imkfMis rm rnt ^v^t «^v«m|r«r. 

As Tve shall immediately find, however, the Christian must 
antecedently have the certainty, that fighting with Christ upon 
bis side, he shall never suffer such a Strat of the i^mXftu vif 
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should any still insist that Jesus must then have added 
at least an s/ aXX&;; ou duvarov^ this objection is fully 
obviated by ver. 39 — 40, where, in like manner, if 
anywhere else, such an u dXkco^ ou duvarov might have 
been expected.'* Such is the reply which the de-' 
fenders of the proper sense may make, and doubtless 
all depends upon the truth of the single point, 
whether the maxim . '< I must shun and deny myself 
even that which is innocent and pure, as soon as it 
becomes to me an occasion of sin,** is here applicable. 
But tahctt kind of things, in themselves good, must I 
deny m3rself, when they are accompanied with an occa- 
sion of sinning ? Manifestly not every sort, but only 
those which are, per se, indifferent, and may as well 
be omitted as performed. Where duty commands, I 
ought rather in evert/ case to triumph by faith over 
the temptations connected with its discharge. For 
" Faith is the victory which overcometh the world," 
and Paul says, Phil. iv. 13, << I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me." Now it is 
my duty to vanquish the temptations of the flesh, not 
by the extinction of my bodily existence, but by the 
aids of the Spirit, Rom. viii. 4, 13; vi. 12, 13; Col. 
ill. 5.* The contrary view would go to defend the 
monastic and hermit life, that being frequently the 
mere offspring of apprehensions in the person em- 



A Chrysostom : sv yn^ i i^faXftct Wnv » i^v, aXX* i v«u( »ml 
Xoytr/Mf. Pelagius : Christian! oculus nudum vidit nou ad 
emcupiscendwn sed ad vesHendum, Tertullian : Christian us 
salvis oculis fceminain videt, animo adversus libidinem (»• 
cus est. 
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bracing it of his inability to triumph over temptation 
in any other way ; against which, however, the words 
of Christ have a direct bearing, when he prays the 
Father, John xviL 15, Not to take his followers out 
of the world, but to keep them from the evil ; and 
those of Panl, when he exhorts the Corinthians not 
to fly from life in order to avoid the company 
of sinners, 1 Cor. v. 10. On that view also, 
Origen's misapprehension of Matt. xix. 12, in which 
he found many imitators, * would be perfectly justi- 
fied ; for it might be pleaded, that whoever desired 
to serve the kingdom of God with entire devotion, 
and had no other means of mastering his sensual de- 
sires, was under obligation to adopt his expedient. 
In like manner would the slanderer be bound to tear 
out his tongue^ and he who felt tempted by improper 
talk, to destroy the sense of hearing. What is still 
worse, however, the very object of these amputations 
would not be attained, for as desire has its seat in the 
heart, it might still continue to rage there, even after 
the instrument of its execution was annihilated ; just 
as we know the love of pleasure was by no means 
extirpated from the breast, by entrance into the mo- 
nastery or hermit's cell. There can consequently 
exist na ease in which, for the subjugation of desire, 
the amputation of any member of the body would be 
obligatory. Along with these reasons, which the 

• A canon of the Council of Nice required expressly to 
refuse entrance into the ministry to all ecclesiastics who 
vytetiwTtf lavrws i^iri^o. In the Canon. Apost., it is justly 
said of such a one : «vr«^«i>rvriff Wrn Imvrtv fuu T«f t«v Biw 
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matter itself ^ords against the proper sense, we 
have still to state that which is derived from the 
language^ and, which even in their day Hilary and 
Chrysostom notice. It is, that if the Saviour had 
really meant that the power of vision should be 
destroyed, he must necessarily have spoken of the 
offending and extirpation rok h^MKfiZtv^ the eyes, and 
not of M« m^ eye ; for neiiker can the one offend 
without the co-operation of the other, mnr can the 
plucking out of the one anmoer the pufpose^ so long as 
the other remains. What kind of offence, moreover, 
can we suppose thai to be, whwk the hand gives 9 
True, the thief may say, that his palm itches when- 
ever he sees the ^tening coin. But there again, 
the eye would be the siniiil member ; or must both 
the greedy eye and the itching palm be exterminated 
together? 

Supposing, accordingly, the imposnbility of em- 
bracing the direct sense of the words even under any 
limitation, the next shift whidi offers itself is to con- 
sider them as a hyperboficcnhypothetical mode of 
expression. Thus the saying is sometimes called 
hyperbolical^ seonetimes hypotheHcalf and sometimes 
both at once by Calvin, Beza, Chemnitz, Flacius, 
GlassiuS) Grotiufl, Maldonatus* and Episoopius. Eis- 
ner uses the expression emphatic. 

* filaMonatiis : Mibi perire videtnr sensns et energia gn- 
tiaqiMr; locndonis, ti ak'nd qaam Ywam ocalum veramque 
vamua iatfiUigamiuu H^BtemmekgansMaggeraHo^icc* Such 
remarks by Maldonatns, who here found himaelf in oppotitiaii 
to hii PairUj characterize him as an independent and intel- 
ligent expositor. 
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Now, certainly the propueition is an hypothesis, in- 
asmuch as it is conditional. It is, however, called hy- 
pothetical in a sense which represents the u^o^tfis 
as an impossibility. Now, against that, the lan- 
guage affords an argument. For had it been intend- 
ed to describe the thing supposed as totally destitute 
of reality, the entire sentence must have been dif- 
ferently expressed, and we should have read: E/ 
i^xavda}J^9r6 at 6 6<p$ak/i6i tfou, avayxot3b¥ (iStv) nv ix- 
xSTn^if ain'6¥ (See Hermann zu Viger. s. 821, Bem- 
bardy, Syntax s. 376), which is the Latin and likewise 
the usual German Imp. Conj. ; Compare 1 Cor. xi. 31 : 
EJ sauroug ^isx^iwfi,€¥f oux av ix^iy6fi,ski ; Luke vii. 39 ; 
John ix. 33. But our proposition does not even lay 
down an indefinite possibility, in which case the con- 
junctive would stand with sd¥, as at Gal. i. 8 ; nor, 
which would be still more determinate, employ the 
future tense, as Matt xxvi. 33 : £/ vdvreg tfxaydaXKf- 
^iaovrou tv tfoi^ iydt ohdsvttrs ifMUfdaTj^ftofJMt ; Comp. - 
Jas. ii. 1 1. On the contrary, we have s/ with the pres. 
indic. which supposes the matter to be one of actual oc- 
currence, and which, according to circumstances, may 
amount to just as much as i7yi or ^/, as is shewn, e. g. 
by the Platonic 9/ i&tXsig and it fitWii. The hypothe- 
sis in the expression, accordingly, consists in the oc- 
currence of the thing, as well as its possibility being 
supposed. 

We are hence obliged to take refuge in the hyper- 
bole. Now, with this figure of speech, great impro- 
prieties have been committed, both of old and in- 
modern times, as for instance, when Flacius, in his 
Clavis, calls the portraiture of Charity, 1 Cor. xiii., 
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hyperbolical, and supports the opinion of such an ex- ' 
aggeratio by the en xait b'/rt^fioXriv 6db¥ vjsiTif diixvvfit ; 
When Reinhard, in his DognuxUky terms the unio 
mystica an emphatic, t. e. a hyperbolical Hebraism, 
and when Ammon in the Annotation upon Ernesti's 
Institut. Hermen. ed. 5, p. 135,* denominates the 
phrase &v6^(a^og esoS^ a formula hyperbolica. We ought 
not, therefore, very much to blame those persons, in 
the present times, who hold the maxim, that we must 
take the word of God strictly, and who, from the ap- 
prehension of charging the inspired authors with false- 
hood, shudder at every supposition of an hyperbole 
in the Scripture, when we find them thus going to 
the opposite extreme. The hyperbole is a figure of 
speech, which, to consider the matter logically or in 
abstractor either says more (au^fjif/g) or less (/Mtutf/g) 
than consistently with truth might be said. Now 
the language which we use, is never abstract, but 
is always, as discourse, addressed to a concrete indi- 
vidual. It is hence not purely logical but rhetorical. 
The rhetorical character, however, consists in taking 
into view the qualities of the person addressed, and so 
calculating our diction as to make it produce upon 
him the intended impression. To rgXoj rou yjyov, said 
the ancient rhetoricians, eari v^hg rhv ax^oar^v. Thus, in 
becoming discourse, language receives a historical cha- 
racter ; The words no longer signify what is their pri- 
mary, but what is their actual import. Supposing then 
the significance of words to have been, in the flight of 
time, either diminished or heightened, or that the im- 

*■ Bib. Cab. Vol. i. p. 165, § 11, uote g. 
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pression intended can only be i>rougfat about by tbe 
oM^naig or X/r^^ he who uses them b guilty of no 
fidsehood. The expression dreadfully cold, at present 
signifies no more than very cold indeed, even althoagh 
there be no terror in the case. As this observation jus- 
tifies the hyperbole, so it also fixes its limits. It be* 
comes morally reprehensible if the dx^r^g is not in 
a situation to recognise it to be a hyperbole ; just as it 
becomes rhetorically reprehensible, when the orator 
employs it on some very low subject, so that its 
intention is defeated. Hyperboles of this kind, 
Aristotle, Rbet iii. 3, reckons among the 4^;^a, and 
they are severely censured by critics, such as Diony- 
sius Halic. on Thucydides, Judic de Thucyd. c 15, 
and by Pholius, Myriobibl. Cod. 40, on Philostor- 
gius, as being -^/up^oXo/za and axu^Xoysa.* There 
are two special cases in which the hyperbole is ac* 
knowledged to have its right place, viz. in poetry and 
proverbs. When the Arabian, for example, says of a 
son of fortune, « Cast him into the sea, and he 
will still emerge with a fish in his mouth," or the 
Greek of a hesitating orator, Bouv m /Xumj^ fi^u, 

a Nowhere is this 4'''Xi*^*y** more rife than in the Tal- 
mud, in which, not merely in a rhetorical, but in a proper 
sense, it beoomes a r i ^ « r « ktyia. Now and then, howerer, 
it is a little too strong for oonunentators. If we take into 
account the prodigious extent in which it is there used, under 
the name KiaT*i:i, it will appear to occur prc^rtionally, but 
very seldom, in the discourses of Christ, which arises from the 
dignity of his language. For the feeling of Aristotle is perfectly 
just when he says : kiyuf Iv virt^fi»XMt$ «r^cr0vri^« aw(i^i§. 
The figure in the inverse proportion of its proverbialness, al- 
ways indicates strong feeling, /(»ii^««i«)if «, as Aristotle says. 
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every one knows that these expressions are not« 
to be cut to the quick. Now, expressions of this 
kind are everywhere to be found in Scnpture ; Poeti- 
cal ones without number in the Old Testament ; Pro- 
verbial ones in the New. It is true, indeed, that 
with respect to what we have to consider as such, 
Flacius, Glassius and Mascho * have gone much too 
far. Neither does Tzschucke, in the Commentar. 
Logico-rhetoricns de Sermonibus Jesu Christi, p. 256, 
altogether satisfy, although he lays down right princi- 
ples.^ We have ahready, at vers. 18 and 25, met with 
two such proverbial hyperbolic expressions, where we 
also referred to Luke xix. 44. And in the same class 
we have to rank Matt, xviii. 6 ; xix. 24 ; xxiii. 24 ; 
Luke X. 4 ; xvii. 6. To the poetical hyperboles of 
the N. T. belongs Matt. xxiv. 29, of which the pro- 
phets had drawn the outline. Now we may also sup- 
pose an hyperbole in the present passage. If Paul, 
Gal. iv. 15, says : " Ye would have plucked out your 
own eyes and given them to me,'' which he could not 
intend quite literally, why may not Christ also, in the 
same style of diction, here declare : If thy right eye or* 
rightJiand become an occasion of sin, pluck them out ?c 

• Unterricht von den Bibl. Tropen und Figuren, 1773. 

b £m8t Imm. Walch, in his Ahhandlung, *Eyx'ii*»* <f^«f 
in fttylo populomm Orient., also quotes our passage as a spe- 
cimen of it. It is hard, however, to perceive wherein he 
finds the orientalism of the expression. 

<^ The sentiment of Seneoa, £p. 61, would then be parai- 
lei : Projice qascunque cor tuum laniant, quse si aliter ex- 
trahi nequirent, cor ipsum cum illis eveUendum erat. Philo, 
Quod det. pot. ins. p. 186, F. : Amiti^ iXMtu &• fMt httwiv «/ 
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, Should any ol^ect that, from their close concatenation 
with the preceding context, the audience could not 
but take the words in their exact sense, we reply, 1 . 
That here the transition is not made by the more strict 
inferential oSy, igitur^itaque ; but by the 3e, autem ; '2, 
That the connection might be effected by the mere 
association of ideas; 3. That to the reflective mind, 
the proper sense was excluded by the fact, that men- 
tion is made of one eye and not of both ; 4. That 
other sayings assisted in guiding to the true sense, so 
that no one, who had heard the whole doctrine of 
Christ, could ever &ncy that he designed his church 
to be a mere hospital of cripples. From what we 
have now said, it is clear that, in an ethical point of 
view, nothing can be objected to the supposition 
of an hyperbole ; and rhetorically also there would 
be just as little, supposing that we had merely the 
first members of the two sayings before us. They 
have each, however, supplementary clauses, in which 
the right eye and the right hand, as single members, 
are contrasted with the whole body; and this cir- 
cumstance obliges us to abandon the supposition of 
an hyperbole, and to enter the domain of the image. 
The members, contrasted with the entire body, ac- 
quire a figurative significance. 

If then we view the saying as figurative, we en- 



as we read in Heliodorus, ^thiop. ii. 16 : Bikru* «» fmri^^o ftt 
rSf «^A.A/Mw» \)MrrminftUy ilrt^ iws rti ^^mri^fi*. Only here vre 
uniformly find, in place of the Oriental positive, the more coo) 
comparative of the west. 
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coanter a whcde multitode of interpretations. The 
Danish theologian Winstrap, in his PandecUt SacrcB, 
(a very prolix commentary upon the ten first chapters 
of Matthew,) enumerates nine tropical explanations, 
which number might be still increased. These may 
be reduced into two classes. The first would embrace 
those which consider the members of the body, as 
here denoting the desire, operating through their 
agency. In this class Kuinol takes his place, who, very 
darkly, calls the expressions Hebraisms : Jam veru 
constat Hebraeos cnpiditates pravas comparare solitos 
esse cum membris corporis, v. c. h^^dkfUg vovri^og 
hand raro indicat invidiam. It is not, however, a 
comparison which is made of the desires to the cor- 
poreal members, but, if we allow the metonomy, the 
ifuirumenium is put pro causa qperante ; nor is that 
a thing peculiar to the Hebrews, but in virtue of the 
sensiUe way in which poetry contemplates its sub- 
ject, prevails among all nations. Von der Hardt in- 
stances the vulgar German expressions : <' I shall pull 
your likerish tooth :" The thiefs fingers itch :" « His 
long fingers must be cut off.'* This figurative con- 
ception of the text is ancient. Jerome says : Quia 
8U{H*a de concupiscentia mulieris dixerat, recte nunc 
cogitationem et sensum in di versa volitantem, octUum 
nuncupavit Per dextram autem et cseteras corpc»*is 
partes voluntatis et cpffectus initia demonstrantur. 
The author of the Opus Imp. brings forward the view, 
partly that the members denote the corresponding 
evil affections, and partly that the right eye and right 
hand mean the voluntas cnima^^ i. e. according to his 
psychology, the determination of the will, to which 

X 
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he opposes the voluntas carnis as the unruly passion* 
Compare also Eulogius after Photius in Suicer, s. ▼. 
hf6aL>>4Mg. The former view is hkewise to be found in 
Luther, Bengel and Cocceius. Biblical analogies 
for it He in the texts, Job xxxi. 7 ; Col. iii. 15. Less 
appositely may the Srau^ouir Hv tfd^xoy Gal. v. 24 and 
Rom. vi. 6, be quoted. It is excluded, however, by the 
mere o hri^ii^ inasmuch as an analogy with these other 
texts would only be created by the eyes and the hands 
being mentioned. We have to add, that the con- 
trast of the part with the whole — the <t^fiM — ^necessa- 
rily demands that the thing to be destroyed be in its 
nature good, xa/ firi being, like the Hebrew K*?V 
comparative. (See e. g. Ruth ii. 22 ; the Jems. Targ. 
on Gen. xxxviii. 26 ; John xi. 50). At Matt, xviii. 
and Mark ix. 43, there stands 9}, so that the member 
spoken of is, comparatively with the body, a less 
considerable good. Did the eye mean sinful inclina- 
tion, how could it be represented, at Matt, xviii. 9, as 
a fiTTv^iJM in him who enters the kingdom of heaven, 
that be is fiov6ffda\tM>g, or as it ought rather to be, 
Wt^ipdaXficg. (The Cyclops is fLov6<p6akfMiy having 
by nature^ only one eye.) That would rather be a 

We turn, therefore, to the second class of tropi- 
cal explanations which agree in this, that they con* 
sider 6 6^0dkfihg 6 Bt^tog as a figurative designation of 
some esteemed and real good, knit as closely to a man 
as his dearest bodily member. With this precious 
member, stands contrasted the <fufJM, as the totality 
of all that he holds dear. That the latter, which is 
dearest of all, may not become the prey of ruin. 
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that which is less dear must be sacrificed. Now, in 
embracing, as we do, this explanation, which is chiefly 
to be found in PeUtcanus, we likewise suppose that 
the ^cLKfiAi o ds^/o; is linked to the previous context 
merely by association of ideas, and that the connecting 
thought between the two sayings is as follows : Ac- 
cording to this severe mode of judging, by which I 
bring within the domain of adultery, even the act of 
looking impurely upon a woman, you will say. Who 
then can guard himself against heinous transgression, 
seeing that occasions entice us on every hand ? But 
ftr rather, let the sweetest satisfactions be abjured than 
that that which you ought to value above all, viz. your 
soul and its salvation, should be endangered I We may 
compare Matt. xix. 10, where the disciples reply to 
Jesus' severe decision on the subject of divorce, "If 
the case of the man be so with his wife, it is not good 
to marry ;** upon which the Saviour, with equally 
stern gravity, rejoins, that in point of fact, some ab- 
stain from marriage for the kingdom of heaven's sake ; 
adding at the same time, however, that this is not 
given to all. A parallel to the saying, when thus 
understood, is also to be found in Matt. xvi. 26: 
For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? Consonant with 
this, in the main, are those explanations of the an* 
cients, which referred the bodily members more 
specially and directly to near connections ; as that 
of Chrysostom, for instance, who understands by 
the eye^ the dearest, and by the hand the most in- 
dispensable friend we have, and who, along with the 
seducer, would be plunged into ruin. Athanasius, 
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Cyrilf Hilary, Paduras^ Theopfaykct» (aiso Lilkm- 
thai, (Tttte «SacAf der Offenb. v. ddO,) sofypon the 
propmqmttUes earimnwrum vifwum^ desirous cf in-* 
volving m in itsllowship with their siiK AvguatiBe 
understands it first generally of every impedimeat in 
the way of salvation, but afterwardB,' in coaBeqoeDee 
of the dexter, grvies it a nore ipedal bearing upon 
the diledus oannharivs in rebns tHtfims^ who laboirs 
to seduce us into a heresy. 

There is one more of the special figfu*ative in^ 
terpretations deserving of notice; that which Ob* 
haueen haft brought forward* In what he delivers 
upon the sayii^ in the pressent passage, his mean- 
ing cannot be seized with suffident precision ; for, 
under the persuasion that it originally belonged to 
chapter xviii., it is there that he treats it. He sets 
out with the statement, that it is impossible to look 
upon the annexed clause, xaXoc <R)/ id^iV, u^ f^v ^u^f 
st^TJsH fiof^oLkfiAiVy xvXXov TLtX. BS iosigntficant, and 
grounds thereupon an ingenious figurative interpreta- 
tion of the whole. <* The eye, hand, and foot, he 
says, designate intellectual powers and capacities, 
which it is advisable b^ to develope, whenever we 
are conscious that their developement would divert 
us from that of the highest ]»inciple of life. Our 
perfection consists in the cultivation of all our ta- 
lents on every side, the inferior as well as the supe- 
rior; still, whosoever is convinced that he cannot 
cultivate certain OMbabilitks of an inferior order, as, 
e. g. a taste for the foie arts, without loss to his sacred 
interests, let him give up their cultivation, and save 
first of all the most precious element of his existence." 
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Tlu» ingenious ooneeption recommends iteeif, by the 
iKMiskleration, that inasmuch as it contrasts the spirit- 
ual members with the spiritual totality of man, it 
coincides more strictly with the figure than is the 
case, when only some one needful and seemingly in- 
dispensable d)ject is set in contrast with all that is 
dear. Upon a stricter examination, however, the 
advantage disappears. For the only capacities of 
which it can be said, that we are bound to leave them 
iinimproved, when their cultivation would be detrimen- 
tal to the highest principle of our nature, are those 
which are possessed in too inconsid^able a degree, to 
merit the name of g^ or talent^ as, for instance, if 
one had capabilities f<Hr becoming a dilettante in the 
arts. On the other hand, no Christian will ever 
think himself justifiable in suffering real gifts and ta- 
lents to rust unused, from a solicitude lest they should 
prove detrimental to his spiritual life ; otherwise he 
would come under the apprehension of being like 
the servant) who said, << Thy pound I have kept laid 
up in a napkin ; fot I feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man.** Luke xix. 20. If, then, the maxim 
which has been laid down applies merely to the super- 
ficial qualifications for a dilettante^ the figure does not 
suit, for of such it can in nowise be said, that they 
stand in the same relation to the nobler part of man, 
in which the members do to the bo<fy. Thus, the 
sole advantage which serves to recommend this expla- 
nation disappears. Moreover, not to take into ac-> 
count that it cannot well be admitted in the con- 
nection before us, nor even suits, in the best pos- 
sible manner, that of Matt xviU., it must be conced- 
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ed that the view altogether has a very new-fashion- 
ed air. The division of the mind into different Acui- 
ties and powers belongs entirely to the reflective phi- 
losophy of modern times, and if interpreted according- 
ly, the whole passage would appear rather as an artifi- 
cial allegoTy, the offspring of reflection, than an image 
replete with energy and Ufe. It would savour of the 
Alexandrine school, as, in point offset, the same inter- 
pretation of it is actually to be met with in Origen.* 
We only further append a grammatical observa- 
tion respecting the concluding words. Fr. A, Fritx- 
sche observes upon the 2u^f 9^f# yd^ got ha a^Xnrat 
zrX. : Jure tuo mireris, hwc verba contra linguae leges 
ab interpretibus, ne Groiio quidem excepto, sic ex- 
planata esse, Nam est tibi conducibHe unum tuorum 
membrofwn perirCf nee Mum corpus GeenntB iradi, 
Ita enini'scriptum oportebat: tfiffips^ — sMroXitfifcu, xo/ 
ftii — ^fj^wju. This commentator would, therefore, 
refer the (rvfi^s^a yd§ <nu to the preceding t^eXs, and 
thus conceive the whole proposition : Expedit tibi 
evelli oculum ac projici, ut (in order that) unum tuo- 



» In the Com. on Matt. (£d. de la Rue, ill. 603,) Origen, 
after applying the image to the relation held by the single mem- 
bers towards the whole of the community, gives another exposi- 
tion of it, which entirely coincides with that of Olshausen. Of 
the eye and the hand, (the text has here suffered,) of the soul 
he says : "AriMt tt^rrn *w§Cm^Uftuti it^ttifiitw murk X'^V* «^r£» 

UCi>Ju9 us Vn» (m|*> «<««f), X"^ ^ SVXAO ^ ^M^MBTT** If fMT* 

UiiVMV rn* «Xjf* aToXi^au -^uxn*' i(A§ii$ mat W) r^f ^»X^^* »«Aiv 
»ai fi»»d^i9f ««•< T»7f fitXTtrrtis ;^f 5W«i rj» itnmftu airnt' ii il 
ftiXXtfitf ita, rim /m/«v »ir«XUfm al^trtirt^n JiT»CmXu9 riii xt^' 
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rum membrorum intereat, nee, (quod, si non evellis- 
ses, accideret) totum tuum corpus Geenuee commit- 
tatur. But that^ in the later Greek, iva was often 
used, where otherwise the infinitive might have been 
anticipated, has recently been convincingly shewn by 
Winer, Gr. s. 277, and by Tittman De Usu part in 
N. T. Synon. 1. ii. 

V. 81, 82. We have already observed, that but 
few interpreters have been attentive to the connec- 
tion of this saying with that which goes before it. 
Among these, Chrysostom justly observes : 'idoO ya^ 
xcti cn^oy isixwm iifjkiy voLKiy fMiyzia^ ilbug. And un- 
questionably the connection consists in our Saviour 
sdiewing how every inconsiderate separation between 
man and wife, yea even remarriage, belongs to the 
domain of adultery. This reason for the saying suf- 
fices to obviate the objection of those who, in the pre- 
sent case likewise, point to Matt xix. as its original 
place. We cannot commend the view of Pellicanus, 
(it is also that of Chrysostom,) who looks upon the 
precept as a limitation of the one preceding it ; as if 
a wife were not comprehended amongst those things 
which we are bound to renounce. 

In order to apprehend in all its inward truth and ^ 
depth what is here said on the subject of divorce, 
we require to set out with the view which Reason, 
improved by religious and moral culture, and guided 
by the light of Scripture, discloses with respect to Mar- 
riage in general.* The sexual relation leads us into the 

a On the relation of the sexes to each other, there is an 
admirable essay in Vm MeyerU Bldltem fur hohere Wah/r" 
heit, lie und2U Sammlung, There is also much instractive 
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profoundest mystery of Ufe, viz. that Without duality 
there is no living unity. No generation, without the 
antithesis of positive and negative. Thus it is, that 
the law of polarity pervades alike the realm of suns and 
planets, and all the forces and elements, subatances 
and orders of beings upon this earth. - Only it be- 
comes a different thing in every different domain. 
In the department of organized nature, ascending 
from the first laint rudiments of a difference of sex in 
the tribe of lichens to the Anther and Pistil in the 
more perfect stages of the vegetable, and across 
into the animal kingdom, the law of polarity attains 
its fiiirest bloom, appearing under both a spiritual and 
corporeal manifestation, in the sexual distinction of the 
human species. Even here, however, just as every 
where else, the antithesis in unity rests upon a differ- 
ential relation betwixt the party more, and the party 
less, endowed with power ; and although that theory 
of woman which represents her as man in an inferior 
degree of perfection, be fieu* too meagre, it still is 
true that she cannot be regarded as just another 
type of humanity, but is moreover a repetition, in 
gentler outline, of the same idea which is impressed 
upon the male. To this view we are guided, first of 
ail by the Mosaic revelation, according to which the 
woman was formed out of the man, and in pursuance 
of which the Apostle, in the profound section, 1 Cor. 
xi. 3 — 16, represents the subordination of the wife to 

matter in the essay of Schnbert on the distinction of the two 
yaxes in the Ist part of hit Ahndmngen emer aUgemeime% 
GegeMchte des LebetUf t. 135—213; comp. also Stsffens 
^n/An9MAi^^2ta T^ t. 447* 
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the man as founded in their original creaiion* In the ^ 
saine passage too, he describes the man as him who, 
participating, by virtue of his mental and bodily power, 
the governing dignity of the Deity, shews forth 
in a fuller sense the image and glory of God, where- 
as the .woman is but the image of the do^a dvd^oi* 
In conformity with this theory, which has a deep basis 
in nature, the Scripture also everywhere enjoins sub- 
jection upon the wife, as the d^svi^^w (nwk^ 1 Pet. 
iii. 7, and limits her to the still life of the domestic 
circle. Now, even upon this ground, viz. that no 
prerogative of human nature, subserving man as the 
complement of his perfection, is essentially inherent 
in the female sex, we cannot acquiesce in the opi- 
nion expressed by Schwarz.» <* There can be no 
perfect man> beeause each individual exists either 
as man or woman. Hence it is, that humanity 
is divided ; nor was it a mere romantic notion of 
Plato's, when he viewed it as composed of two 
halves. It can be demonstrated, that by the se- 
paration of the sexes, the organization of the indi- 
vidual acquires a degree of imperfection, just as on 
the other hand, it is solely by that means that the 
species is secured. Hence, the desire of union into 
one.**** Led by this view, religious natural philoso- 

« Ueber die Endehung, i. t. 150. 

b This passage is incideatally quoted by Stallbaum on 
Plato*8 Symposion, p. 72, in confirmation oi the fable of Andro- 
gynes. But notwithstanding that that fable is so frequently re- 
garded as Platonic philosophy, such is not, however, the case, 
for in the place alluded to, Aristophanes by no means speaks ao* 
cording to the mind of Plato, as £• Stephanus, p. 305, indubit- 
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I phers, like Jacob Bohme and St. Martin,* have en* 
' deavonred to force the Platonic Androgynes into the 
Mosaic account, Gen. i. 27, and to represent the 
separation of the sexes as the effect of a spiritual 
lapse. It is, however, contradicted by the sexual 
antithesis, pervading the whole of nature, and where- 
in the creative omnipotence equally reveals its ful- 
ness, as in the diversity of races ; which some like- 
wise consistently trace back to sin. It is further also 
contradicted by the express profound intimation 
given in the Mosaic account. Gen. ii. 25, of the 
purity of the relation between the sexes before the 
fall, and, to say nothing of other arguments, by the 
Saviour's declaration. Matt. xix. 4 — 6, in which the 
division into separate sexes is presupposed as having 
subsisted av a^?^ On the contrary, we are iar 
more strongly obliged to regard the fable of An- 
drogynes as nothing but a historical veil of the truth, 
that the existence of woman presupposes that of man. 
It has, indeed, been attempted to justify the view we 
have discussed, by the celibacy of Christ, and the 
declarations of Paul upon the subject of marriage ; 
But, by a reversal of the argument, the conjugal 

ably demonstrates, where Diotima profoundly observes to So- 
crates, *' According to what yon say, let no one seek the half 
of himself, nor any love himself, nay, hands and feet must be 
cut off, if they seem bad ; Let no -one love anything but 
goodness." Rttckert, in his edition of the Symposion, has 
censured that error, s. 274. 

* Full of genius is St. Martin in his book. Font Geiit und 
Wesen der Dinge uliers. Von Schubert. Th. i. s. 57* Katme 
Chritius im A. T. Th. ii. s. 158. Von M^per, Brdiier fUr 
hohere Wahrheit, Elfte Sammlungy Ueber Adam, s. 48. 
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relation might much rather be inferred as an in- 
dispensable mean towards our restoration to the pri- 
meval state. 

Proceeding now to determine the end of this two- 
fold impress of the idea of humanity, it results directly 
from what we have said respecting her nature, that 
woman is made for dependence upon, and to serve 
as the organ of man. Kai ySt^ ovx ixri^ &)m^ btdt, r^v 
yyva/xoc, aXXd^ yyvi) 3/ci rh &vd§a, 1 Cor. xi. 9. The 
same is also expressed by nj33 ^TV* Gc°« "• ^^ > 
Just as, on the other hand, man acquires through the 
medium of hve^ the destination to become the pro* 
tecting, ruling and impregnating power of woman, 
by whose means she fulfils her destination, in the 
same happy way as himself does through Christ, 
1 Cor. xi. 3, II, 12; Eph. v. 28, 29. The realiza- 
tion of this idea is In'ought about by marriage ; and 
inasmuch as that connection reposes entirely upon the 
capacity on the one side to rule and fructify in love, 
and upon the susceptibility for conception and sub- 
jection on the other, so the idea of it is manifest- 
ed in its culminating point in the act of genera- 
tion. As man holds all his powers in fief from the 
Supreme, and knows no higher honour than to be 
the exponent and administrator of these, he has 
been endowed, among other gifts, with the faculty 
of stamping and multiplying his own image ; and 
within the circle of generation is to be found the 
highest and holiest intention of marriage. This in- 
tention was intimated at the original creation, Gen. i. 
28, and is likewise declared in the N. T., 1 Tim. ii. 
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15.* We say ttnthin the circle of generation; for 
even, a priori^ we must not look upon the pro- 
creation of the child as isolated. That neces- 
sarily presumes the edueoiHon of it, which is, in foct, 
the mere continuation of the primary act of im- 
parting life by bodily generation. Singly and 
mdefy on the sti^pposiHcny that the spiritual life if the 
parents is transplanted into ike childrenf does the com- 
municf(tion of corporeal life become a blessing. Con- 
ceived in this point of view, the formation of the 
conjugal tie implies in its very nature the inseparable 
union of the two parties, as it is only on that pro- 
viso that the act of corporeal procreation can be- 
come that which it ought to be, viz. a ground«work 
for the febric of a spiritual creation in the human 
bdng, begotten in our image, but for the image tf 
God. Upon this single ground* accordingly, the 
indissolubility of the conjugsd tie I4>pears, on one 
side, to result from its very nature, the moment we 
contemplate it in that light, whose rays alone dis- 
cover the inmost relations of things, the %ht of re- 
ligion. The very same destination for permanence is 
also, howevOT, connected inseparably with the idea of 
marriage, even in the case when its chief end is not 
^tained, viz. the begetting and rearing of members 
for the kingdom of God. For if marriage rest upon 
the idea of an absolute disposal of self by the one 
party to the other in love, with a view, first, to 

* Henoe matrimonium from mater. Eheanrineuhun. See 
Grimm's Deutsche BechtMltertblimer, i. il7. 
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the mutual completion of Uieir being, and then, as 
the noblest result of that, to the bringing f€Hl:h and nur- 
turing of citizens for God's heavenly kingdom, it follows, 
that every presupposal of the possibility of a dissolu*- 
tion would be a negation of that idea of an absolute 
union in love. Whatever may afterwards occur to 
impair the intimacy of the bond, must, when marriage 
is contemplated from the just point of view, be looked 
upon as a live-long task imposed for the exercise of 
love in patience. Hence the words of the Christian 
marriage service, — till death shall part youy — ^belong 
necessarily to the idea of this connection, and express 
a proviso without which it is degraded into a mere civil 
contract How essentially, indeed, that proviso belongs 
to it, will be felt, if we will but for a moment re*- 
present to ourselves, in lively contrast, the mental 
frame of the man who enters into the connection, just 
as he would into any other compact formed by human 
will, and designed to be of a mere temporary duration, 
with the mental frame of him who brings along with 
him the conviction that none can sever it but God 
only, and that by death. Nay, in spirit, it even sur- 
vives beyond, in proportion to the tenderness which 
characterized it on thb side of the grave ; on which 
persuasion it was that the Christian church uniformly 
regarded second marriages as questionable* and the 
Apostle requires that, at least, the superintendent 
of the churches should not enter twice into the con- 
jugal state, 1 Tim. iii. 2.* 

* AltlMUghChrisdaaitysxjmssly peimits second marriages 
<1 Cor. vii, 39), it stiU results from the counsel which the 
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Whether the bond of fleshly copulation connect 
man and wife in any other way besides, we leave to 
be determined by the natural philosopher. It is a 
question belonging to our religious and moral phy- 
siology, and similar to the one, In how fiur incest, 
independent of all mental considerations, affects the 
physical nature ? We shall only notice the remark- 
able fact, that the general life of the &ther may 
be fixed in the mother ; at least the general life of the 
one party is capable of a transference to the other, as 



Apostle here appends, ver. 40, from the ordinance, 1 Tim. iii. 
2, 12 ; v. 9, and in general from the view it takes of widow, 
hood, (oomp. 1 Tim. v. 5), that to abstain from such marriages 
was looked upon as a point of perfection. At this more pro- 
found apprehension of the conjug^ relation in Christianity, we 
need be the less surprised, discovering, as we do, the same among 
the ancient Germans and the Romans of the early time. On 
the tombstones of Roman matrons we find as a highly honour- 
able epithet, univira, uninupta. The purity of feeling which 
guided Christians in this matter, may be learnt aliove all 
from Tertullian, a man who has conceived with quite pecu- 
liar depth and tenderness the matrimonial bond, although, 
at a subsequent period of his life, Montanism misled him 
to declare, in opposition to the express words of the Apostle, 
that to marry again was sinful. '' In the second marriage,** 
he says, among other remarks, *' two wives surround the same 
man, the one in the spirit, the other in the flesh. For you 
cannot relinquish your affection for the first, but rather mtut 
^ierish iowardt her a holier love now thai she is exalted beside 
the Lordy and that your prayers are offered for her soul,'* &.c 
It is worth while, even with this view alone, to read his books, 
Ad Uxorem, De Exhortatione Castitatis, De Monogamia. 
Neander has extracted some passages to this effect in his An* 
tignosticus, p. 244, 256. 
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may be particularly demonstrated in the lower spheres 
of the animal world. Neither shall we do more than 
mention, although doubtless there be truth in it, that 
other argument afforded by the philosophy of jurispru- 
dence and ethics for monogamy and the indissolubility 
of wedlock, and which Kant and Fichte* have brought 
forward, viz. That the absolutely passive relation into 
which the wife, both corporeally and spiritually, gives 
herself up by marriage (1 Cor. vii. 4), is consistent with 
her dignity as a human being, only on the supposition 
that the connection is undivided and indissoluble. 
Here we deem sufficient the grounds which have al- 
ready been adduced for the indissolubility of marriage.** 

" Kant. MeCaphysiflche Anfangsgriinde der Rechtslefare, s. 
107. Fichte, Naturrecbt, s. 174. Sittenlehre, 444. 

^ I shall only farther adduce the opinion of an esteemed phy- 
sidogiiit of a recent date, who, on the one hand, has admir- 
ably conceived how the corporeal part in the conjugal relation 
18 but the type of what ought to be realized in the spiritual 
sphere ; and, on the other, establishes, upon a spiritual basis, 
the indissolubility of the matrimonial bond. Bnrdach, PAy- 
sioloffie als Er/ahrungwUsentchaft, 1830. Th. 3, s. 335. 
" The sexual union manifests the Htfinff unUy of two organic 
beings in the idea of species. Now, if it be the idea of hu- 
manity to realixe aho on (heir tpiriiual sidej those ideas which 
are but corporeally expressed on the lower stages of life, and to 
apprehend in the oonsciousness, and elevate to freedom, those 
impulses which stimulate the brute, the sexual union in the 
human race presupposes love to the individual of the other 
sex as well as to the species. But as love to the individual, 
when it is truly human, and rests upon the intuition ofunUy 
with the beloved object, is not mutable and transitory^ like the 
sexual desire, but will evince its oriffin in the infinite by an 
everlasting duration, and employ itself in incessant deeds of well 
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It is only such a coQception of the matrimonial 
union, which enables us to understand with what 
depth of inward truth, in the Old as well as the 
New Testament, the relation of God and of Christ Ids 
representative* to the church in general, and to llie 
soul of the individual believer, is described as a con- 
jugal one, and has been called by the Apostle Paul, 
Eph. V. 31, a /UrUtfT^fiov ykyfu When even Socrates, 
in the Symposion, says of the <fuvw(fiay "Egri 8s rouro 
hTo¥ rh 9r^ay/*a, xa} roDro h ^rf owt ly J^dttf} aAdiKzrw 
tnsrnj ij %\i%<ng xai 19 /ivnjir/^ and sets up Eros, sprung 
from riches as a &ther, and poverty as a mother, 
as the image of the true sage, who ever espousing 
himself to primeval beauty, breeds forth, what is fair 
and good, into this world of sense ; With how much 
more reason may marriage and espomalsy considered 
in the light of Christian truth, be employed as an ex- 
pression for that relation of devotedness and suscep- 
tibility in which the believing soul stands to the Sa- 
viour who governs and fructifies it, is by that Saviour 
treated with patience^ healed of its infirmities, and 

doing ; and as, on the other hand, love of the species demands a 
continued oo-operatum in rearing the individuals begotten, a 
permanent connection of the kind in marriage is necessary.'* 
How does the Christian doctrine, the deeper we explore na- 
ture and mind, evince itself to be uniformly the tme and 
most profound reason ! Of this every one must be sensible in 
reference to what Christianity teaches upon the subject of 
marriage ; for while this institution, when r^j^arded superfici- 
ally, may appear the capricious ordinance of an aaoeticai rigor. 
ism, how does it, upon a deeper investigation, prove itsdf to 
be the bodying forth of a natural and moral reladon in its 
deepest foundations ! 
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filed with life and light ; while it again subjects itself 
in silent obedience to him, grows assimilated to hit 
glorious image, and outwardly accomplishes his will. _ 

Now, inasmuch as such a conception of marriage 
could only spring upon the soil of Christianity, it 
ought not to raise our surprise if, beyond its pre- 
cincts, we do not find the sacredness and indissolu- 
bility of the matrimonial bond everywhere acknow- 
ledged ; although, certainly, even to the superficial 
observer, the connection presented many aspects 
which could not but restrain him from resigning it 
entirely to the mercy of caprice. We shall but cast 
a glance upon the two leading nations of antiquity. 

That in the Grecian world, the sanctity of the 
conjugal tie hardly could be observed, may easily be 
presumed from the fact, that religion, instead of lend- 
ing its aid, cast hinderances in the way. The adul- 
terous Jove and the jealous Juno, the roguish Venus 
and the bantered Hephaestion, — ^these were the images 
of matrimony, which the world of gods presented to 
the Greeks. It is true that monogamy prevailed for 
political reasons ; but no jaw restrained the husband 
from adultery or concubinage. On his side a di- 
vorce could be accomplished without further forma- 
lity, than the mere dismissal or desertion of the wife : 
^i/xrg/v, sxirsfi'ffiiv, aro^i fi/rruv, d^o^o^acr?;* and without 

s Jiater terms for the separation of the man from tbe wife, 
are Jk*oXv$tf in the gospels, 3 £sr. iz. 36 ; (used by Diodorus 
Siculus 1. 12, c. 1 8, of the wife dismi^iDg her husband) ; x^'vK' 
iff0tuy ^taXivx^vvat and apiveu in Paul and Josephus ; a^okatm 
9uy in Piiilo and Plutarch ; UiSaXXi/y, V^uCuv chiefly in £ccle- 
Y 
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incurring any other obligation than the mere tepEf- 
ment of her portion* The woman who deshred a 
separation (affoXgwrg/v riv oivd^a, dffo(fr?vai dvd^6g) re- 
quired to appear personally before the Archon, 
and give in her complaint in writing, (d^oXgZ-Nj/fwf 
y^dfifiarct ira^Si, r^ " A^yovri rikc^ai),^ The early 

siastical authors, although also in use before. See Coteleriui 
Patres Apostolici, i. p. 463. 

* We should expect to find the best information, as to the 
▼iews which different nations entertained on the subject of 
marriage in Stiiudlin*s work, Geschichte und Vorstellungen, 
von der Ehe, G5ttingen, 1826. It is, however, a singular 
circumstance, that as yet no reviewer has censured the super* 
ficialness, exceeding as it does all bounds, of the works which 
this author, who was a worthy character, published, latterly in 
such rapid succession. Not only the Elhische Monographien^ 
but the Geschichte der Philosophischen SUtenlehre, des Super^ 
naturalismus und RationaKsmus, &c., are in so high a degree 
hasty compilations, on which no dependence can be placed, 
that one can scarcely conceive how he found sufficient courage 
to publish them. This applies least to the MonoffrajMe 
ueber die Sittlichkeit des Schauspiels, and most to that ueber 
das Gewissen. In carelessness of representation, they are 
much akin to the Lectiones Antiquariae of Cselius Rhodiginus, 
who, indeed, in the NoHaen uber die Ehe bey den Alien, in 
the 28th book, c. 16, was his precursor ; only that in the one 
the materials are drawn from original fountains, and combin- 
ed with the author's own views, whereas in the other, they 
are taken at second-hand, and pervaded by no original 
reasoning. On the subject of marriH«e among the Greeks, 
Potter, Petitus and now likewise Wachsmuth may be com- 
pared. The latter in his Hellen. AUerthumskunde, ii. 1, I7I. 
makes, among others, the interesting observation, that the re- 
gard entertained for the wife is evinced by the position in 
which, when spoken of, she is placed. We usually say, " wife 
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Romans occupy a far loftier station of moral dignity, 
in a great many respects, and more especially in 
that of marriage. Although the tradition, that for 
the five first centuries after the building of the 
city, not a single case of separation betwixt man and 
wife took place,* cannot be depended upon, still it is 
certain that the matrimonial bond was preserved 
among them with the utmost purity and faithful- 
ness, as we stated above, p. 318, and ordinarily no 
second marriage was entered into. The simplicity of 
the ancient citizens in this respect, was still, in his 
days, expressed by Cato, when he said : " That he 
considered it more commendable to be a good hus- 
band, than a great senator."^ Moreover, the husband 
was not allowed to divorce his wife without assigning 
distinct reasons. From the time of Augustus, how- 
ever, the sanctity of marriage ceased to be any longer 
respected. The words of Juvenal are well-known ; 
Fiunt octo mariti, Quinque per autumnos. 

and children," the Greek, " rizvu »«} yuwTxtf,** — I have 
qaoted several interesting passages from the ancients upon 
the subject of marriage, in the treatise upon Heathenism, 
in Neander*8 Denkwiirdigkeiteih i. s. 181, to which the ideal 
Pythagorean notions which Jamblichus expresses in hia 
Vita Pythag., are still to be added. The history of marriage, 
and especially of divorce among the Romans, has found in 
Wftcbter an author who treats them with solidity. ITeber die 
Ehescheidungen bey den Romern, von Karl Wachter. Stutt- 
gart 1822. The works which discuss these matters among th« 
Jews are known, Selden, Buxtorf, &c. 

■ Savigny in the Abhandlungen der Berliner Academie of 
1814 and 1815. 

b Plutarch Vita Catonis, c. 20 
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And now, as regards the Hebrews, certain it is that 
at the commencement of their records, they possess- 
ed that saying, Gen. ii. 24, which describes in the 
most forcible terms, the intimacy of the nuptial bond. 
Nevertheless the Mosaic legislation on this point, 
evinces an unusual laxity. The views which were en- 
tertained of it, Christ himself strikingly intimates when 
(Mat. xix. 8,) he says: Mwuctjj? cr^iff r^v exXij^o 
xa^diav VfAuv imr^i-^sv vfiT^ wro^h^ttt rk^ yvvojxag vfi,a¥ 
upon which Jerome makes the pertinent note : Non 
discidium concedens, sed homicidium auferens. Com- 
pare Chrysostom on this text. As the Mosaic econo- 
my, in general, ordains not that which is permanent and 
archetypal, but, indulgent to the weakness of man, that 
which was meant to last but for a season and subserve 
the use of discipline, so is this here also the case. 
The Law of Moses permitting divorce, is to be found 
in Deut. xxiv. 1. Now much depends, and it is 
likewise required for the comprehension of our pas- 
sage, upon our knowing what this law properly de- 
clares. The expression ^^T m^J^ has> from the 
most ancient times, been a subject of dispute. Even 
the Tahnudists call it t]niJ!^D Dl2^» an ambiguous 
word. Several of the commentators, as for instance 
Drusius, Lightfoot and Gentilis* believe that it sig- 
nifies whoredom^ and so here adultery ^ that the school 
pf Schammai understood it in this sense, and that 
Jesus took the same view. So Gratz, Fritzsche and 
Meyer. Now, at all events, this is erroneous, as has 

* De Nupt. 1. vi. c. 11. 
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been shewn by the learned Akoluth.* It is impos- 
sible that Christ, if he had recognised no other ground 
of divorce, than that which Moses and part of the law* 
yers did, could have said, Matt, xix., that it was merely 
on account of their gxknooxo^dlo^ that Moses had been 
80 indulgent But just as little ought the signification 
of *li*T nny to l>6 so greatly relaxed, as Michae- 
lisy in his Mosaisehes Recht ii. s. 250, has done, where 
he says, that all it expresses is : << If the man find she 
is not fair enough, or discover in her any defect.'* The 
truth rather lies betwixt the two. As nakedness is 
something shameful, m*iy> even in its derivative 
ftignifieation, means fmditast in which signification it 
aj^ears, Deut. xxiii. 15; Is. xx. 4. If we examine 
the former of these texts more especially, we shall be 
convinced of the necessity of supposing something or 
other excUmg digffust. The LXX. translate, wn^/rifio* 
fir^yiua^ aiid so also the Samaritan, the Syriac and 
Arabic versions; The Vulgate, faditas. One re- 
strietion to the liberty of divorce, accordingly, com- 

« Be aquis amarifl, Lipsia, 1682, p. 220. 

** It may be questioned, what the meaning of iUx^f^** ^i^Yf^ 
is. Origeu, even in his early days, remarks on Matt. t. 14, ed. 
^e la Rue, T. iii. p. 647, that perhaps the Jews, in order to 
shew that Moses had been as strict as Jesus, would maintain 
that it was the same as fMix^tt ; but he replies, that it only 
jnaant wZv m/»»^mfitm, Salmasius also, De foen. Trap. p. 163, 
wishes to understand ttfiy/tm here, like the Latin negoHum, of 
an amouTf consequently adultery. But in that case the expres- 
sion ftf^iV«M h etvry would scarcely have been used. It is more 
credible that a^x^t^*^ v^atyfia, in the LXX., either expresses 
the meaning of Schammai, (see p. 327), or is to be taken in 
the same sense as we put upon the. Hebrew ^^1 ni^7* 
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sieted in its beiDg permitted only in cases wbere 
something disgusting, and which hindered connobial 
intercourse, could be shewn. The other consisted m 
the writing of divorcement itself." The drawii^ up 
of this, prevented the husband from turning the wtfe 
to the door in every fit of passion, and then, afterwards 
perhaps, with equal levity, taking- her back. By means 
of it, likewise, the wife was enabled to learn the causes 
of her dismissal ; And, moreover, if we suppose that 
the art of writing was not generally known, tbe inter- 
vention of a Levite would be necessary^ and thas, 
at least, the matter was protracted. 

Now, in the days of our Saviour, the stgnificatioD 
of the term *13,T finy ^ad become doubtful, and 
two schools of the scribes, that of Schammai and that 
of Hillel in particular, had fallen into a dispute upon 
the subject. It is true that the differences of these 
schools ohen concern the most miserable trifles,^ 

• The word am^rdrtfy is likewise to be found ii> the hui- 
guage of Greek jurisprudence, in which 2i»n £ir«rT«ri«» ugni- 
fies the process brought against the freedman, who does not 
fulfil his obh'gations towards the manumissor, Meier and 
Schom. Att. Process, s. 473. In precisely the same way the 
Latin repudittm is used for the letter of dirorce. in other 
cases, nouns in mv are generally tbe more modem forms 
for i«, Lol>eck Phryn. s. 517> In Josephus, y^aftfutrtkt ««■•- 
Xv^ttti, In later times we find also r* h»Z^'*'» «^ iftrMK 
See Beveridge on the Canones A post, in Can. i. c 5. Among 
the Rabbins, O, (hence the Talmudic Tract. Oittin derives 
its name,) ^>3n^n, ^n*ll3^>> and n"i:iK, ietter. See TracU 
Gittiu, c. 6, § 5. 

^ Thus the school of Schammai says ; '' At dinner, alter 
the hands have been Washed and dried, the napkin must be 
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still, in every case where there b an antithesis be- 
tween difficult and easy, the sterner decision is al« 
ways on the side of Schammai ; which is expressly 
mentioned. Thus a Caraean in Trigland De Secta Ca- 
nfiorum, p. 98. says, DnD^HD ohwb ♦NDK^ fia 
D*^pD SSn n*21- The view taken by tiie school 
of Schammai was not, however, introduced into prac* 
tice. The Halacha decided always for the Hille- 
lites, and the principles of the Schammaites at last 
only survived among the Caraeans.* Now, it is ge« 
nerally supposed, that the Schammaite school under- 
stood by ^;n m*iy> JomiccOiony but, as we said 
before, improperly, provided that word be taken in 
its more restricted sense. For they comprehended 
under it all which the Talmud designates as *liyD 
Id a woman. Thus the Jerusalem Gemara on the 
Tract. Gittin, informs us, that they included her go* 
ing forth without a veil, or with torn garments, or 
bare arms, among the ^;2T UnV* which coincides 
with the explanation of Aben Ezra, " any thing 
indecent in act or word." The circumstance that 
the Saviour here also opposes his iydf 6$ Xi/w to the 

laid upon the table.** << No," tayt that of Hillel, << bat upon 
the cushion on which you lie.** Schammai teaches : *^ After 
meat, the chamber must first be swept, and then the hands 
washed.** Hillel : " No. The hands must be washed first, 
and then the chamber swept.** There is much of the same 
kind in the Tract. Berachoth, c. 8. Educated in such sehooU 
tu these, how must a Paul have been transformed to become the 
man he was I 
■ Wolf Notit. Career^ p. 98. 
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common construction of the law, justifies an a priori' 
inference, that that party of the Scribes had declared 
themselves with less severity upon the subject. The 
Hillelites, on the contrary, taught that divorce was 
allowable upon account of any thing disagreeable 
whatsoever, and still farther went Akiba, who, in the 
same way as J. D. Michaelis, founding upon the first, 
clause of the Mosaic law, declares any defect of come- 
liness in the eyes of the man to be a competent 
ground of separation. In what manner they were 
led to this lax exposition, appears from the Baby- 
lonish Gemara upon the 9th chapter of the Tr. Git- 
tin. Here the wUUui constr* b entirely overlooked, and 
the ^iT m^y expounded, as if there stood dis* 
jnnctively *liT *IJ«f DnV* " some shameful thing <»* 
any thing at all ;" a striking instance how not even 
the strictest rules of grammar can prevent the carnal 
mind from transferring its own sentiments into the 
holy Scripture. Now, it is true, that even down to our 
SaviouT^s days there may have been many a fine spe- 
cimen of conjugal fidelity among the Israelites. Take» 
for instance, Zacharias and his wife Elizabeth. In par- 
ticular, a strong predilection was felt towards the first 
wife, her who had been espoused in youth ; so that Ben 
Nachman, in the Babylonish Gemara to the Tr. San- 
hedrin, c. 2, declares, TW^Xa ^H miDH W ^D^ 
DmW> " ^^ things may be exchanged but the wife 
of one*s youth ;** and other declarations to the same 
effect may be found in the same place. Ben Sira 
Sententiarum, 3, also says : *jp /inil 7*Di*T MD*1-1 
nm:U " scrape the bone that has fallen to thy lot,** 
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and exhorts, at the same time, to be contented with 
the wite we have obtained as our portion. On this 
point, however, the same lax practice gained the as- 
cendancy as among the Mahometans, with whom 
we find, as formula of renunciation in divorce, " The 
roe for the cow," t. e, a young and fair wife inr 
place of the old.* Even in the prophet Malachi ii. 
10 — 16, we read a noble reproof, pronounced in the 
name of God, against inconsiderate separations be* 
tween man and wife ; oomp. Pro. vi. 32. The Phari* 
sees, who come forward speaking at Matt. xix. 3, ask, 
Id it lawiiil for a man to put away his wife, xarcb 4ratfai^ 
oursa¥ ;^ Consonant is the fact, that in the Antiquit. iv« 
89 23. Josephus states the law of divorce in the follow* 
ing lax form : T\iv€u%h^ r^^ itwoixoxuffi^ ^u\6iJ,t¥og dsat^tu^* 
^^na/, xaff ag dnivorovv atrial vokKai d* otv roTg &v* 
B^wrosg roiaurai yhotvnr y^d/nkfiaift fMV xrX. In like man- 
ner Philo de Leg. Special., p. 781, ed. Frankf. : '£df 
St Affd^S wraXXayiiira yw^ Kaff tiv itv rv^p v^6fa<tif 
xrX. In his biography, Josephus relates, with per* 
feet sangfroid^ that he dismissed his wife, after she 
had born him three children, because her manners did 
not pkeue him. Under these circumstances, the 
conjecture acquires more and more verisimilitude^ 
that, when it is here said without any limitation, 
<< Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give 
her a writing of divorcement,** this was the form 



' Specimen Proverb. Meidani, No. 78. 

^ Constantine also, in the Cod. Theod. i. I, de Repudiis, iii. 
16, prohibits husbands from putting away their wives per 
qwueunyue occasionet. 
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under which the lawyers of the day were wont to in- 
culcate the Mosaic commandment, xardi, vatfav oundv. 
The exposition of 'our text must be supplemented 
from Matt, xix., compared with Mark x. 11, 12; 
Luke xvi. 18 ; (Epfa. v. 81.) As often happens else- 
where, so here too we have occasion to admire the 
profound insight of the Saviour into the Old Testa- 
ment There are many cases, and thb is one, in which 
it would be impossible to select, from the whole Codex, 
a more apposite passage to the theme before him 
than Christ here does. He points to that passage of 
the Mosaic record, in which the intimate union of 
the two parties, by the connubial bond, is expressed 
in the forcible terms : Ka/ Uovrou o/ dvo elg ad^xa fjJaf, 
and then subjoins: ^D.<frt ouxeri M duo, aXXa <fd»^ 
fiJa. 'O ovv 6 &s(.g tfuvtj^^iv^iv, av&^tavog fi^ X^t'V^^^'^ 
According to the words of Christ, therefore, a separa- 
tion ought never to be brought about by any act of 
volition on the part of man, but by God alone, whose 
will is expressed in calling away either of the parties 
by death. Hence the words of the marriage service, 
" Until death shall part you." Comp. Rom. vii. 3; 
1 Cor. vii. 89. In the case of all other unions, the 
parties become %H f^oLV xa^btaf xai •4/u%^v ; as is said, 
Acts iv. 32, of the first Christian community. The 
singularity of the present consists in this, that ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. vii, 4, they become eig fiJav cdfxa^ 

ft Chrysostom on Matt, xix: n«(« fvrtt r« ytvifinn, 

»ti) xiXtiffetyrot fin ha^M^i^t^fiat, aireii rvninfrrihrii r»yr» )ff(». 
The /»/« 0-a^l is also well commented upon by Isidonu Pelu* 
siota, 1. iv. ep. 129, in the Treatise upon 1 Cor. vi. 18. 
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to which (Ecclesiasticus xxv. 26), Eph. v. 28, and 
1 Cor. vi. 16, also point. This sig fiiav <td^xa yine&ai is 
realized to its fullest extent in the children^ in ivhom 
the (fa^^ of the father and that of mother are equally 
combined, and who thus represent the corporeal unity 
of the two.» In virtue of this connection, accordingly, 
neither of them has any more the sS^ovoia over his own 
aZfioL, and hence in so far the absolute disposal of self 
on the part of the one to the other, (1 Cor. vii. 4). 
The man ought to love his wife : itg rh sauroD ow/jm, 
Eph. V. 28. 

Whoever, therefore, of his own accord, breaks a 
bond thus designed to be commensurate with the 
term of his life, and therewithal marries another, does 
an action which falls within the domain of adultery ; 
barring only, as our Saviour here and at Matt. xix. 
adds, when one of the parties has been guilty of ^ro^i's/a. 
When that has happened, the guilty individual has, in 
point of fact, already executed a divorce, and formed a 
union with another spouse, ( 1 Cor. vi. 16). Theophy- 
lact on 1 Cor. vii. 13 : 6 ^o^vo; 6f0a<fs¥ kaurhv diaar^gai. 
Nay more, supposing the strict execution of the Mosaic 
law, adultery amounted to a separation of the mar- 
riage bond by deathy for at least the woman was capi- 
tally punished. The exception is not mentioned in 
Markx. 11, nor at Luke xvi. 18, which yet, however, 
just like 1 Cor. vii. 10, is to be looked upon as a mere 
abbreviation of the commandment, and to be explained 

■ It is a beautiful sentiment which Jamblichus ascribes to 
Pythagoras, (Vita Pith. c. 9,) viz. That men ought to re. 
fleet : tit rSf filv ir^tff rovt tiXXsvi rtnfn**^* rthfiifttf i» y^ttftftmm 
riiUit Mi ^rn^^iSf rUt il ir^is rkt ytneuxtit ly v7s riuftf 



/ 
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according to the hermeneutical rule : Pauciora exponi 
debent per plura. So, to state one example, Luke, 
xii. 10, says : T^ df rh wym ^^vivfia ^>MtfpfifAfi<fa}fri oux 
&^%&f^otTcu ; Mark adds, s/V amvoLy while Matthew, in 
this case too the fullest of all, superadds c. xii. 32 : wn 
h r(p aiuivi rour^ ourt h rtji fisXko¥ri, More instances 
of the same kind might be quoted. 

We have still, however, to examine more closely the 
exception specified by Christ, viz. nraoixrhg X&yov vo^" 
vs/ag,* and then the statement he makes, which is so im- 
portant for the right comprehension of the whole pre- 
cept, viz. TTuU a pracHccd separation betwixt man and 
wife isjirat effected in and through a second marriage. 

First, we have to investigate the meaning of 'jcog)fu<h 
and then of vot^xrhg Xo/ou. That vo^vda may also 
denote the fioix^'^ has been expressly contested by 
Dr. Paulus, who holds that it only means extrama- 
trimonial fornication, and that Christ here speaks 
of such as preceded marriage, inasmuch as he but 
repeats the Mosaic commandment, Deut. xxii. 13. 
This view, when first broached, met with much ap- 
probation, and as we shall afterwards mention, was 
in particular adopted by Gratz. It can, however, in 
no wise be vindicated. As so special a reference 
of ^<fv6i« is not so much as indicated by the text, we 
could only be justified in adopting it, provided the 

* At Matt. xix. 9, the «), which the authority of Erasmus 
and Beza served to spread, must be bauished from the text, 
and according to the best evidences, fth Wt ra^uif to be read, 
as Matthffii, Knapp, Griesbach and others. M'^hile, on the 
contrary, Lachman, following the western Codd. and that of 
Cambridge, inserts ira^ncrif. 
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fUtis loquendi forbad us to take the word in the sense 
of fjMt^iia, That flro|v«/a, however, as the genus com- 
prehends the species /Moi'^t/a, may both be presupposed 
independent of all positive evidence, and is actually 
the case in all languages. Thus, the Arabic version 
has here a word signifying whoredom for fiot^siou 
In Plautus and Cicero, we find stupmm in place of 
adulterium. Hesychius and the Etym. Mag. ex- 
plain fiotxog by 6 iro^vog. In the Hellenistic, compare 
Ecclesiasticus xxiii. 23 ; Hos. iii. 3, conf. v. 1 ; Am. 
vii. 17 ; Joh. viii. 41 ; 1 Cor. vL 1, comp. Suicer, 
s. h. v.* That, at any rate, the vo^vsia must here in- 
clude the fjkoixitu, cannot accordingly be questioned. 
It might deserve consideration, whether it means 
that exclusively, or is of such extensive latitude as 
to embrace the dffiXyna, Why has Matthew, it may 
be said, both here and at the parallel passage, xix. 9, 
mentioned the 'ffo^mai, and not the fiot^iia^ unless our 
Saviour himself originally used a more comprehen- 
sive expression, and consequently did not mean to 
represent adultery as the sole ground of separation ? 
Now certainly ^o^ve/a occurs, Tob. viii. 7, so as that 
it signifies e^i&v/Mia in general ; compare Hos. iv. 10. 
Suidas states, that it likewise stands for fi axoXaer/o. 
Theophylact says upon ^rof w/a at Rom. i. 29 : mtrav 
a'jrXSjg rriv dxa&a^<ftav rtp rfji iro^viiag 6v6fiaTt ^g^/gXajSev, 
and on 1 Thes. iv. 3, where the apostle warns d/jrh 
'itdtsfii 'jco^niag, Theodoret declares: on ^oXXa tTJf 

■ Matt. six. 9 : The Syriac version has, whosoever putteth 
away his wife withotU her being an adrdterets ; and the Ethiopic, 
except on account of adtdtery. 
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AxoKatfiag s/dij. Still, however, all thb will not suffice 
to enlarge the idea of Tomta in the present passage. 
For, inasmuch as it always includes the avvoutfia — 
Theodoret, on Rom. i. 29, expounds it more gene- 
rally, ^ ou %ar6k jdftov 0t;vou(r/a, — and can in no wise be 
applied merely to a wanton behaviour, there still re- 
sults, from the connection in which it here stands, 
the meaning of /tiot^ikt. Still less has Selden suc- 
ceeded in proving that it means worthlessness in ge- 
neral.* The selection made by our Saviour of the 
more general term, is in both cases perfectly justi- 
fied by the object he has in view. He means to spe- 
cify the kind of transgressions which alone justify a 
matrimonial separation. By no other genus of sins 
is the marriage bond de facto dissolved. The generic 
name was here, therefore, the most apposite. 

It now only remains to illustrate the ita^ixrhg Xo/ou. 
That it is redundant, as Schwarz ad Olearii de Stylo, 
N. T. p, 270, Gratz and others imagined, is to be 
supposed even less in this than in the other passages 
which Schleusner has adduced as vouchers of its be- 
ing so. There is a question, however, whether Xoyoc 
may not have the sense of matter. So Hakspanius, 
Notae miscel. iii. p. 31, and, agreeing with him, Wolf 
and some others, whose object in so doing, is to enlarge 
the sense of iro^vsio^ so that it shall be equivalent to 
r^ay/iLd n ^o^vtxov or at(f^o\j^yia Ttg, It may be said, 
that if Xoyog were here synonymous with a/V/o, it 
ought rather to have been nra^ixrhg Im XSycv^ or ^a- 
^ixrhg sv '^tj/ian, as in 1 Kings xv. 5, where we read : 

■ Uxor, Hebreorum, 1. iii. c. 23. 
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#vx i^inXivsv Aaufd.^Jxrhi i¥ HftMTi Ov^hu, or iv hnfJMTu 
Still, however, the difference between these expres- 
sions merely is, that in the one case, we should have 
to translate, " save upon the ground of fornication," 
and in the other, << save the ground of fornication." 
But the latter may stand equally well with the for- 
mer. At chap. xix. 3, the Pharisees ask whether a 
separation may take place, jLar^ ^Sttfav ouriavy and here 
the Saviour declares that it ought never to be made 
vct^ixrbg Xayou 'jro^vsiaf ; hence Xo/o^, like ^^^ means 
primarily the cause, as in Acts x. 29, then, in like 
manner as a/V/o, and the Latin causa, the ground of 
accusation, or the accusation itself, Ex. xviii. 16 ; xxii. 
8. So likewise in classical Greek, s^i r^jt X6y(f), and 
M roTg X6yotg» Even, however, were XCyog here to 
mean the same as 'jr^dty/iia, still it could not be con- 
ceded that v^ay/Ld to^vixov amounted to nothing more 
than a(f^viii6v ri, or aUy^in ri, and might be under- 
stood of every sort of wantonness. If Salmasius, as 
we observed above, p. 325, insists upon interpreting 
even the le^yiLft aa^vifiov in Deut. xxiv. 1, turpe ne* 
goHum, an adulterous act, much more indubitably 
must <jr^ayfji/x. ^ro^uxov be so understood. We have to 
add, that crogvE/a at Matt. xix. 9, stands absolutely, 
without any definition to extend it. Moreover, all 
older translations have expressed Xoyog by caused 



• Those interpreters who have here explained kiytg by 
proportion, " save for somewhat proportional to adultery/* 
have much too manifestly disclosed the inferre quod placuit 
enarratori, instead of the effere quod placuit auctori, to de- 
serve any further attention. 
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Having thus fixed the meaning of the exception, 
we now turn to consider the peculiar form under 
which the Saviour has delivered the precept He 
does not say : oarii iuvokxtu Hv yaftt^Triv aur«C 'jra^xro^ 
Xo/ou ff-o^vf/a^, ^df) ifjkoix^^i* Mere separation (&«- 
X^i'^M^i) ^8 not declared as falling within the precincts 
of adultery, but only remarriage* Here, and at Matt 
xix. 9, we read, '' Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
and shall marry another, so likewise at Mark x. 11, 
where the same thing is also specified in regu'd to 
the woman.* Moreover, it is here declared, " that 

i^ In this passage of Mark there can exist no doubt tbat 
the W »vrn9 Teien to the second, and not to the first spouse; 
This results from all the texts upon the same subject, in which 
the Saviour uniformly expresses himself in such a wfty as re- 
presents a second matrimonial union, in a person unlawfully di- 
vorced, as coming within the domain of adultery. The syntax 
offiMx^f^eti with !«•« is justified by the Hebrew bx n3T, which 
the LXX. render by Uir«^yft/M» iir/and nV, £z. xvi. 26; Numb. 
XXV. i. Now, inasmuch as it is there also said of the woman : 
k«» ytnn MirfXvff-i) rh «id^a, fiMX»Tmi (iir* atirci), doubts ha¥« 
been raised, seeing that, among the Jews, the wife had no 
liberty to separate from the husband, but merely among the 
Oreeks and later Romans. On this very ground, and with- 
out the support of any external evidence, Fritzsche has even 
banished the whole sentence from the text. But the 
saying is sufficiently vindicated by the mere supposal, that 
it was Christ's intention, in giving prominence to the fact, 
that the same thing holds in regard to the other party, to 
express more forcibly the idea of the inviolability id tiie 
marriage bond. It must likewise, however, be said, thmt 
among the Jews, at least in after times, sundry cases of the 
sort are to be found, and that subsequently upon the pit^Mi- 
gation of Christianity among the heathen, these must have 
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even she, if she marry again, breaks the marriage tie, for 
she is still bound, although the blame of it rests upon 
the husband," which is the import of ft oat altr^f 
^wof^Sd^/. Finally, both here and in chap. xix. it 
is said, " whoso marrieth her which is put away, 
doth commit adultery." It being thus then averred, 
that in the Divine judgment — ^which is what we must 
always in the first instance think of — it is not by se- 
paration, but by marrying again, that the guilt of 
/xoi%g/a is incurred, and the case of adultery being in 
this precept excepted, we cannot rationally draw any 
other conclusion, but that when adultery has taken 
place, a second marriage may lawfully be entered 
into, which, as we shall shall afterwards see, the 
Romish church contests. When Christ, xix. 9, says : 
o; &v anfdXviSvi t^v yvi/aTka aijrov, /i^ M neogi^icp xai yafifjof} 
aXXjjv, iMotyp[.rai^ is it not a necessary inference : cig ot» 
d^roXvtf^ rijv yxtyoixa avroD M }.6y(f) ^o^viiag, o v /UrO/- 
^arou ? On that head, it is impossible to conceive what 
dispute there can be. There are good grounds, how- 
ever, for saying, that what Christ has here permitted^ 
he has not re&ymmended as best'to be done. The sub- 
ject is much involved in the question, What ought to 
be the punishment of adultery? Among the He- 
brews, and by the law of Comtantine, death was ap- 
pointed for the adulteress and the partner of her 

recarred. Hence Paul enforces as a command of the Lord, 
1 Cor. vii. 10 : yvmTxei &^i uv^^og (in j^»t^iff6n*»t, and, v. 13, of a 
believing wife^ in reference to an unbelieving' husband, says : 
^ itfAri avrif. Cooip. Storr's Ob(ferv* on Mark ▼. 12^ Opusc. 
Hi. 206^ and Orotius in h. 1. 

z 
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crime. The same law continued in force in most of the 
German states against both of the criminal parties, or 
at least against the man. The whole of the refor- 
mers contend with all their zeal for the capital punish- 
ment of adulterer and adulteress. In this way, they 
say, the hard question regarding what ought to be 
ordained relative to second marriages is got rid of. 
On the other hand, from a very early period, many 
raised their voices in the church for endeavouring to 
lead the fallen party, whether male or female, to repent- 
ance, with a view towards a future reunion ; a plan in 
&vour of which Luther, in one passage, declares him- 
self. Hence, in the ancient church, as also in the mo- 
dern evangelical, excommunication for a term of years 
— sometimes also, we. must allow, for life — ^was ad- 
judged for the transgressor; during which interval, 
opportunity was given him within the walls of a mo- 
nastery, to look into himself and awaken to a sense of 
his sin. If the punishment attained its end, the inno- 
cent party was then required, at least by many, to be 
reconciled to the guilty one, with a more special refe- 
rence to the conduct of our Saviour towards the peni- 
tent adulteress, John viii. Now» doubtless, it must be 
confessed, this mode of procedure is the most accord- 
ant with the spirit of the gospel, and, for carrying it 
into practice, painfully does the Protestant church feel 
the want of ecclesiastical houses of correction, whose 
place in Catholic countries was supplied by the mo- 
nasteries. What a miserable substitute for it, in cases 
where capital punishment was not inflicted, was ^- 
nishment / Accordingly, it is only from indulgence 
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to bamaQ weakness, aud, at the same time, from a 
cionsideration that the oflfender may possibly per- 
severe in stubborn impenitence, that liberty to marry 
again is given to the innocent party, divorced on 
the ground of adultery. In this concession, how- 
ever, the guilty individual can have no interest, for 
if his innocent partner be willing to take him back, 
and he continue impenitent, he, of his own accord, 
excludes himself from the blessing of the marriage 
bond. In the case, again, of his penitence, and the 
other party refusing to take him back, it is proper that 
he should bear, even all his life-long, the punishment 
which he has brought upon his own head.* 

a In the early days of Christianity, the punishment of 
adultery was exclusion from the church for the term of seven 
years, or, according to more rigid maxims, for life. When 
monasteries came to be erected, females guilty of the crime 
were conhned in them. Among the Germanic tribes, who 
had so fine a sense of the tenderness of the conjugal rela- 
tion, as indeed for morality in general, the more severe views 
respecting the treatment of adultery, obtained the ascen- 
dfLncy, The departments of Saxony and Swabia adjudge 
death for ofienders, both male and female ; that of Bamberg 
for the former only. Luther and Melancthon sternly call 
for the death of the guilty party, whether man or woman. 
In the short form of the ten commandments (of the year 
1520,) in Walch Th. x. s. 723, Luther answers the question, 
What is to be done with the adulteress, who has been put 
away, when she cannot preserve her chastity ? as follows : 
<' Ood has commanded in the law, that the adulterer be stoned, 
in order that there might be no room for such a question. 
Therefore ought the dvil sword and the magistracy stiil to slay 
those guilty of the crime M'here the magistracy, however^ 
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We must still take into consideration the expository 
remarks made in the letters of Paul. At 1 Cor. vii. 
10, 11, he lays down the commandment of the Lord, 
expressly designating it as such, in the form in which 
we find it at Mark x. 11, 12, without noticing the 

is slow and negligent, and does not put to death, the aduir 
terer may make off into some other distant land, and there 
marry, if he cannot contain. But death, death is the best thing 
for him, that the had example may be counteracted." Again, 
however, in the Treatise on things Matrimonial (of the year 
1530,) in Walch, Th. z. 949, he kindly and affectionately ex- 
horts. to receive back the adulteress if penitent. Melancthon, 
in the Commentary, and in the Loci. TheoL, likewise calla 
for death or perpetual banishment. Calvin and Buoer 
make manifold complaints of the magistracy for not capital- 
ly punishing adulterers ; and Beza, in his Treatise Be di- 
Tortiis et repudiis, (Opuac. Theol. ii. p. 89), relates with 
satisfaction that the burgesses of Geneva had at last, com- 
muni saffragio, declared death to be the punishment of the 
crime. Many of the provincial laws of Protestant countries 
likewise award death for transgressors of both sexes. So 
e. g. the Saxon police-ordinance of the Elector Moritz in 
1542, and of Augustus in 1572, and so likewise that of Meck- 
lenburg of the same date as the latter. What a glaring con- 
trast with this severity do our later provincial laws present, 
which, in place of de»th or perpetual penance ia .a noonasteryy 
impose the fine of a few hundred franks, or, according to the^ 
Prussian code, confinement for six weeks upon the adulterer, 
and for three to six months upon the adulteress ! It is not the 
compassionate charity inculcated hy the gospel which is ex- 
pressed in this abatement of the penalty, but indifference 
to the crime ; and if it be impossible in legislation, to har- 
monize compassion for the sinner with the demands of jus- 
tice, far better than such indifference would be the iron 
sceptre of our forefathers. 
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exception mentioned above at p. 832. Now, here it 
strikes us as singular, that at verse 1 1 he presupposes, 
in a parenthesis, that there might be women who had 
separated from their husbands, and that, not on the 
score of adultery ; for this is involved in the fact, that 
the woman is spoken of as the person making the se* 
panetion (the passive aorist x^^'^^V ^° ^ medial significa- 
tion), and that she is called upon to take the first step 
towards a reunion with the man. It is still more sur- 
prising, that on the condition of her remaining un- 
fnairried, the Apostle permits a state of separation. This 
ceases, however, to appear strange, after we have seen 
that the Saviour uniformly regards the act of Hiarry- 
ing again as the only proper divorce, and hence the 
permission of a temporary, and, according to circum- 
Btances, prolonged separation, does not contravene \ht 
command of Christ, so long as no new matrimonial 
engagement is formed.* But ver. 15 and 16 de- 
termine something new, viz. that in mixed mar- 
riages, if the unbelieving husband be not pleased to 
dwell with the wife (o/xg/v fi^ir ahrng)^ she is no 

* This is an indulgence towards a de facto anomalous 
state. Just as the same Apostle has forind<den womqii to 
speak in the church, and yet l«ys down rules for their beha- 
viour when they do so. 

^ Among the classics rwuftttv comprehends the whole con- 
nnbial life. Among later authors #vy«i«irMvs=Matrx]]|oiKittm, 
Cotelerius, Patres A post. i. p. 463. The malicious desertion 
of the wife, which is here spoken of, the classics denote by 
the term a^akuTnv, otherwise only used of separation en the 
part of the wife, and which is then different from »r«ri^ruy. 
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farther under bondage (ou dsbouXearou). Now, bere 
much depends on the sense of didovXoarou, viz. whether 
it express merely that the wife is not bound to fol- 
low and press herself upon the husband, or that the 
vinculum matrimonii is dissolved. If we consider 
the use of the Rabbinical ^iyBf in the Jewish con- 
tracts of marriage, and the dsdsrat in the d9th verse 
of this chapter, which is expressly contrasted with 
iXsv^i^a £(rr/v, ^ OeXn yafiri&vivaty as also that the Apostle 
does not, as at ver. 1 1, append a fiiv'tTu ayafiog^ which 
might have been equally expected, supposing him to 
recommend a mere external separation, all this leads 
us to suppose that ou hMikwou signifies the dissolu- 
tion of the vinculum matrimonii.* That the Apostl^ 
by so doing, ha? gone beyond the commandment of 
Christ, and added another exception to that of the 



Plutarch, Stoic. Cwitrov. p. 213. Wytt. : i^itt^i rtt rh 
ym/Atrnf JtittXtTm lr«/(« 3i rv^wv. Lucian, Bis aocus. p. 233, 
ed* Amst. : h rn» fth *9/t»t ymfurnv tSrtits irifutt «frtXjfln. 
Ck>nf. Etister ad Aristoph. Plut. v. 1033. 

* Bengel otherwise : Sed cum exoeptione ilia, maneat extra 
eonjugium. 80 Hkewise does Flatt expound, both in his 
Commentary on this text, and likewise^ more especially, in his 
Moral, p. 583. He there explains the m ItiMXttreu : He is not a 
slave : He needs not submit to every every thing in order to 
hinder a separation. Very few Protestant interpreters share 
this opinion. Among these it has been delivered in the 
evening entertainments of the exiled French Protestants, 
entitled, Vesperie Groningianae (1718). p. 220. Comp. also 
WolTs Cura in h. 1. 
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vo^vitOy we cannot say. Our Saviour speaks of how 
his disciple is to conduct himself in regard to divorce. 
Here the subject of the Apostle is the act of an un- 
believer, and how, when he has dissolved the bond, the 
believing party ought to behave. Now, although the 
Apostle declares the conjugal tie in such cases to be 
loosed, in like manner as is done by Christ, it will still be 
a question, both in the one case and the other, in how 
far it becomes a Christian to take advantage of the 
leave to marry again. As to what the civil law 
ought to ordain in this respect we shall not here 
determine. The law of conscience, however, might 
well sanction the step only in two cases. 1. 
When the party, breaking the connection, renders 
the separation final, by a second marriage. 2. 
When a conviction subsists, in as far as man can 
be convinced, that the party who has been wrong- 
fully abandoned will not be able to move the other 
to a change of mind or a return to duty. The 
annexed clause iv ds Bt^rivrj xrX., calls to mature and 
conscientious deliberation, and still more the reason 
adduced in v. 16 : T/ /ob^ ofda;, y{)vou, et rhv ai^d^a 
tfwtffe/f ; " True it is — ^the Apostle means to say — the 
conversion of thy partner does not lie with thee. 
Still do not despair of it too soon, but, as it is the 
property of true love cravra wKtriveiv^ vdvTa fXrr/^s/y, 
(1 Cor. xiii. 7.) wait and hope as long as is possible."* 



« In the exposition of Ttyei^ otiat^ we find an extraordinary 
division amon^jr the interpreters. While almost all take the 
qiieNtion in the sense; '* For knowest thou, O wife, whether 
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There is still a point to be considered, whidi makes 
the indulgeDce of the Apostle in this case still 



yoa flMir not eonrert thy -fausband,** and bo likewise tnuaslate, 
IfUther hM4<uLe so .vithout a negation : '^ For what knowest 
thou, whether thou shalt save/* according to which Bengel 
and Semler expound both : ''As his coDv.ers^on is a matter 
of so much uncertainty, insist not upon the permanence of the 
bond.** It is obvious how important it must be to decide be- 
twixt these two directly opposite views. The oonneccion of 
the ri y»^ with the in ^H u^nwf, certajnly speaks for the former, 
but partly the h Vi tl^ny^ might be understood as assigning a 
motive for the separation (so e. g. Calixt ad h. 1.) and partly 
might the tI yk^ be referred to what does not immediately 
precede. The language accordingly must deteimine. Is then 
the clause '^ For what knowest thou, whether thou «h«lt save,*' 
oalculated to raise or depress hope ? In O/erman, obviously 
the latter. Were hope meant to be awakened, we should 
require the negation. This feeling has induced many among 
us, as e. g. Krause, to resort again to a construction which is 
traced back to 8everianus, and which borrows here tlie u f^n 
from V. 17 ; "* ^^ut, u fAfi. Whether in Greek the question 
admits of an affirmative answer, has not been investigated. 
It however does so ; the indubitable proof of which we have in 
the elegaic fragment of Euripides so often quoted: r\s 
« 7} I y, li Tc X,nT» /Aiv iff-ri xuT^etnTv, ri xttr^atnTv 3i Z*i» ; Undoubt- 
edly Euripides is disposed to the affirmative and thereupon 
is grounded the parody of this, not Hellenistic sentence, 
by Aristophanes in the Ranas. See Kuster on Suidas s. ▼. 
rif tfl^tv and Conz and Bergler on Aristoph. Rana, v. 1614. 
Nay, even 9u» cTht ij, which usually corresponds not with 
the Latin baud scio an, but with the vereor ut, leaves some- 
times at least the matter altogether undetermined, so that 
it might happen. See Elmsley on Medea, v. 9il, ed. Liips. 
p. 239, and Borneman on Xenephon Conviv. viii. § 9. In 
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more easy to be explained. We may presome with 
oertaiiity, as by fo the majority in the andent chnrdi 
did, that he regarded marriage with an anbeliever 
as a thing unlawful, which is expressed by the /u^mv 
f» xv^kff of V. 89, and that henoe the persons here 
addressed are such as, before their conversion, were 
already united to heathen spouses. Theodoret very 
jusdy says, that the transition which is made at 
V. 17, << according to the state in which God hath 
called every one, so let him walk," presupposes this. 
Marriage with a heathen, altogether prevented the 
Christian party from realizing the right idea of the con- 
nection, (Comp. TertuUian.) How, for instance, could 
the education of the children be attended to in such 
a union ? In one sole case could this relation be jus- 
tified, viz. When the .party not Christian persevered in 
manifesting love and esteem for the party that was, and 
by so doing, afforded hopes of his own conversion. 
On the other hand, however, if that party came to a 
complete rupture with his believing spouse, studiously 
avoided all sort of intercourse, at last even entered 
into a new connexion, how, in such circumstances, 
could the hope alluded to possibly survive ? Com«- 
pare the far harsher procedure of Ezra's with respect 
to heathen marrii^es, Ezra c. x. 

Passing now to the history of the exposition of 

Hebrew the questioo t3M 3^n>^ ^ and V"^^'* ^ is always 
more affirmative, Esth. iv. 14, 2 Sam. »i. 22, Joel ii. 14, and 
so also in English, when we ask. Who knows bathe may come? 
we mean, I think he may still come« 
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those passages which refer to this subject, and in as 
far as they are connected with it, of the doctrinal 
maxims, relative to separation betwixt man and wife, 
we have first to cast our eyes upon the period which 
preceded the establishment of the creed and prac- 
tice of the Roman Catholic church. The first 
ecclesiastical fathers, even in their early days, are 
divided in opinion with respect to two exegeti- 
cal questions. 1. What are the grounds which jus- 
tify a separation betwixt married parties? and, 2dly, 
which we have already premised above. Whether the 
prohibition of a second marriage affects the innocent 
party in case of a separation on the score of adul- 
tery? Consequently, whether in general there be 
any other thing but death which can break a mar- 
riage ? In singular perplexity, Origen, (in Matth. t. 
14,) expresses his astonishment at the fact that, and 
at the cause why, Christ has assigned fornication as 
the only competent ground of a separation ; poison- 
ing, infanticide, and secret robbery on the part of the 
man, being not less heinous crimes. On either side, 
he says, I behold difficulties ; for while, on the one 
hand, such transgressions appear to be worse than 
adultery itself, still it is aot^ic to act contrary to the 
/SouXj]/ta rrjc dsdatfxaXjag tou 'SuTTJ^og, Hence he had 
often reflected, why the Saviour had not expressly 
forbidden : /iifidsig dvoXviroi rjjn yvvoTka avrov Ta^ixrhg 
yjyov m^vs/aSf but merely expresses himself to the 
effect, that whosoever putteth away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, exposeth her to the danger 
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of committing adultery. Others endeavoured to 
give latitude to the exception, in a different way, 
by referring ^o^yg/o, in a spiritual sense, to idolatry. 
So Hennas in his day, who says:* Non solum 
moechatio est illis, qui carnem suam coinquinant, sed 
et is, qui simulachrum facit, moechatur ; and so after- 
wards above all Augustine, till at last this construc- 
tion became the prevailing one in the Latin church. 
In the Decretum Gratiani, ii. Cans. 28, Quaes. 1, it is 
expressly said : Moechia est duplex, videlicet spiri- 
tualis et carnalis. When once iro^vesa was thus taken 
in a sense different from the proper one, it fol- 
lowed quite naturally, that avarice should also be re- 
garded as a ground for divorce, for that in Col. iii. 5, 
is likewise called s/doiXoXarj^g/a, nay at last, as he 
further infers: Omnino quaslibet illicitas concupis- 
eentias, quae animam corpore male utentem a Lege 
Dei aberrare faciunt et perniciose turpiterque cor- 
rumpi.*» Eptphanius specifies a variety :« *0 /gm) 
6tmidsig rfi fiiqk A^xs^mt rs\iurri<fdff7if hsxiv rmg Tj^o- 
^difsug, iro^niagy ri fioi^siag, fj xaxrig aJrtag ^((aoigfioZ 
/fyflj/ttevou, irum^vra divrs^<f yvfouxi ^ yvvfi dsvri^tf) avd^i, 
wx oiTtarcu 6 hTbg X^yo;. The majority of the fathers 
of the church, however, understand under vo^vtta no- 

• Pastor L ii. c. 4. 

^ In the Retract, i. c. 19, he, nevertheless, says. Nee volo 
in re tanta tamque ad dignoscendum difficili putare lectorem 
istam sibi nostram disputationem debere suffioere, sed legat et 
alia, etc 

^ Hsres, lix. n. 4. 
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thing else bat actual adultery; and hence only m 
case of that, allow a sqMiration between man and 
wife* So Clemens Alezr. Strom. 1. ii. p. 506, Hi- 
lary on our text, Chrysostom here, and on Mat. 
xix., laidorus Pelusiota, who, as was already observed 
aboye, endeavours, 1. iv. cp. 129, to show from 1 Cor. 
▼L why fornication is the only valid ground of se- 
paration. 

With reepect to the second point, we find in the 
andent church a twofold view as to how aduHery 
ought to be treated^ The one, which is the more 
severe, considers it as a sin so odious, that the inno- 
cent party, .aeeordtng to some, had the power, ac- 
cording to others was even bound, to p«t away the 
guilty, and hence acquired also the liberty of < enter- 
ing into a new engagement. The Ambrosiaster speaks 
most strongly to this effect, observing upon 1 Cor. 
viL 15 : Non est servitiiti subjectus frater aut eotat 
in hujusmodi. Si Esdras dimitti fecit uxores aut viros 
infideles, ut propitius fieret Deus, nee iratus esset, si 
alias ex suo genere acciperent, (non enim ita pr»- 
ceptum his est, ut remissis istis alias miaimeduoe- 
rentX quanto magis, si infidelis diseesserit, libermn 
habebit arbitrium, si voluerit, nubere legis suae viro? 
Contumelia enim Creatoris solvit jus matrimonii 
circa eum, qui relinquitur, ne accusetur alii copulatus, 
infidelis autem dbcedens et in Deum et in matrirao- 
nium peocare dignoscitur. In the passage above 
quoted, Epiphanius at least concedes permission to 
remarry. In equally strong terms as the Ambrosi- 
aster, do the Apostolical Constitutions, 1. vi. c. 15, 
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speak upon the point, saying with allusion to Prov. 
Xviiu 22 : *0 xarf;^«y n)y ^et^a^o^tTfav, <p\t6ioig Oe^fiou 
7agc6N/M^ Basil, ep. 199. canon 21, requires of the 
wife to take back, unconditionally, her adulterous 
husband, but that, when guilty hersdf, she shall re- 
main for ever separated, and adds : Ka^ rovTOttv St i 
Xoycg ou. ^^Ofy. i de <rwfidiia ovru xsx^arTjxs. In fine, 
Theodoret likewise declares himself decidedly for the 
permisabitity of a second marriage ;* and consonant 
in general is the practice of the Greek church down 
to the present times. 

On the other hand, Hermas, in his day, requires 
that the adulterous wife, as soon as she has done 
penance, shall be received back again, appending 
nevertheless this restriction: Sed non saepe, servis 
enim Dei poenitentia una est. Above all, must Ter- 
tullian, from the particular opinions which he latterly 
entertained, have been opposed to a person divorced 
entering into a second marriage, for, as we have seen, 
p. 318, he looked upon every engagement of this 
kind, even when death had broken the first, as alto- 
gether improper. Compare De Monogamia, c. 9, 10, 
difierent 1. iv. adv. Marcionem, c. 34. According to 
Origen also, in the passage quoted, we must believe 
that a second union on the part of a person divor- 
ced waS) in his days, at least not customary, inas- 
much as he only relates, with respect to certain over- 
seers of the church, that they had, for good reasons, 
although in contradiction to Rom. vii. 2, and 1 Cor. 
vii. 39, permitted women to marry again during the 

•De Curat. Orsc. aff. I. ix. Tom. iv. ed. Hal. p. 944. 
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life of their former husbands.* Augustine's opinion 
was of peculiar influence in this matter. In the 
book De fide et Operibus (of the year 419), c 19, 
he, indeed, says: Et in ipsis divinis sententiis ita 
obscurum est, utrum et iste, cui quidem sine dubio 
adulteram licet dimittere, adulter tamen habeatur, si al- 
teram duxerit, ut, quantum existimo, venialiter ibi quis- 
que fallatur. But notwithstanding of this, even in the 
exposition of the sermon on the Mount, of the year 
393, and still more decidedly in the book De Con- 
jugiis Adulterinis, written in 419, in reply to Pol- 
lentius' Questions on 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11, tom. vL ed. 
Bened., he delivers himself, although still with great 
hesitation, to the effect that the innocent party ought 
equally to continue single and await the repentance 
of the guilty one : " For truly none would entail 
upon himself either harm or disgrace by uniting 
afresh with such an adulteress as she to whom Christ 
said, Neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no 
more." To the question, Why then has Christ ap- 
pended the excepta causa fornicationis ? he thus re- 
plies, Credo, quia illud quod majus erat, hoc dominus 
commemorare voluit. Majus enim adulterium esse 
quis negat, uxore non fornicante dimissa alteram 
ducere, quam si fornicantem quisque dimiserit et 
tunc alteram duxerit? Non quia et hoc adulterium 
non est, sed quia minus est, ubi fornicante dimissa 
altera ducitur. He appeals to James iv. 17, where 
it is written : ** To him that knoweth to do good and 

a ErasmuB, however, in his Com. on 1 Cor. yii. under- 
Btandft Origen as only speaking of cases exceptive of «dul* 
tery. 
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doeth it noty it is sin ;" while even to him who is 
culpably ignorant of, and fails to do it, it is also sin, 
only that in the first case, the sin is more aggravated. 
Compare the book written at the sune date, De 
Nuptiis et Concupisc, where, 1. i. c. 10, he says, 
among other things : Usque adeo manent inter vi- 
ventes semel inita jura nvptiarum, ut potius sint inter 
se conjuges, qui ab alterutro separati sunt, quam cum 
his, quibus aliis adhaeserunt.* Similar are the prin- 
ciples of Jerome, e. g. ep. xlviii. ad Pammachium, c. 
5, with which let what he says respecting the then 
much, spoken of Fabiola be compared.^ 

While the church endeavoured in this way to hal- 
low more and more the marriage bond, carrying its 
decisions beyond the results of holy writ itself, the 
Roman civil laws, even under the Chrbtian emperors, 
still continued extremely lax. Nor indeed could 
any thing else have been expected, when we consider 
the license which previously prevailed among the 
heathen, and reflect upon the number of them who, 

a Notwithstanding, however, Augustine in reference to the 
principles enunciated in the letters to PoUentius, afterwards 
obtterFes in the Retract, ii. c. 57 : Scripsi duos libros de conj. 
adult, quantum potui secundum scripturas cupiens solvere 
difficillimam quaestionem. Quod utrum enodatissime fecerim, 
netMnoy immo veronon me pervenissead hujus rei perfectioiiem 
sentio, quamvis multos sinus aperuerim. 

b Of the passages of the Patres upon this subject, we have 
no where a complete collection or solid examination. Besides 
Cotelerius on Hennas, Oratian*s Decretum, Bingham*s Ori- 
fHne^ Eccl. and Steph. Morinus (Dissertationes i)cto, Dordr. 
I7<K)), diss. vi. de divortiis, there is also to compare an iute- 
reuing discursns of Erasmus on I Cor. vii 
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at ^ period, were still subjects of the empire. 
Generally speaking, indeed, the laws passed under the 
first Christian emperors upon the subject of marriage, 
are strongly tinged with the colours of gentilism in 
other respects, for instance, the adulterous husband is 
liable to punishment only in certain cases (in the case 
of the stuprum in the strict Roman sense), whereas 
when the wife committed the crime, she (and on the 
complaint of the husband, likewise the partner of her 
guilt) was put to death.* Separations, by mutual 
consent, (communi consensu) were permitted with- 
out any restriction up to the time of Justin, whereas 
Constantiue was the first who imposed a definite bar 
to a separation at the instance of but one of the par- 
ties, such as had already obtained in ancient Rome. 
Exquisites anua, farfetched reasons of divorce were 
forbidden. On the part of the woman, it was suffi- 
cient if the man were, 1, Homicida ; 2. Medicamen* 
tarius (poison-mixer) ; 3. Sepulohorum dissolutor. On 
the part of the man that the woman was, 1. Adul** 
tera; 2. Medicamentaria ; 3»Conciliatrix (procuress).^ 



• In the church, according to the opinion of Augustine, the 
guilt of the man, as the stronger party, was considered as 
still more aggravated in a pase of adultery. Decret. Grat. iL 
Causa 32, Quest. 6. The influence of Christianity upon legis- 
lation, is particularly apparent in the quite opposite punish- 
ment it prescribed for unnatural lust ; for whose odiousness it 
is strange to see how blunt was the sense of the ancient gen- 
tile world. Valentinian Qrdained for it death by fire, which 
continued in the German law down to the commencement of 
the last century. 

^ Codex Theodos. lib. i. de repudiia, iii. 36. 
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Thus the man was still at liberty to commit adultery. 
After sundry vacillations of the law upon the subject, 
Theodosius defined fourteen grounds of separation 
for both man and wife. The ordinances of Justi- 
nian, as they could not be stated without prolixity, we 
pass in silence. 

We now proceed to consider, with an eye to Uie 
exposition of our text, the maxims of the Romish 
church, as these are expressed in the decret. Gratiani, 
in the Concil. Trident., Sess. 24, c. 17, in Bellarmine 
de Matrimonio, &c. ; in opposition to which, the dispu- 
tations in Chemnitz, Examen Cone. Trid. P. ii. can. 7, 
and Gerhard, Tom. xvi. are to be compared. The 
fundamental principle of this church is the absolute 
indissolubility of matrimony quod vinculum until the 
death of either party. While the Greek church as- 
signs two causes of separation &dmrog xaJ fiot^sia^ the 
Romish church admits only the first. We have seen 
how, under multi^uious modifications, this principle 
spread itself in the first centuries. On the other 
hand again, the matrimonial bond was relaxed, inas- 
much as a separation quoad thorum et mensam was 
allowed on many other grounds besides adultery. 
Let us now inquire, first, what can be said exegeticaUy 
in fiivour of this view. Its broadest basis is the ge- 
neral declarations of the Apostle, Rom. vii. 2 ; 1 Cor. 
vii. 39. But that these two texts are not conclusive, 
restdts, on the one hand, from the fact that the Apostle 
himself, at 1 Cor. vii. 15, and the Saviour, in the 
passages which we have quoted, specify certain ex- 
ceptions, in which the wife is not bound to the hus- 
2a 
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band. On the oUier hand, it may in both instances 
be demonstrated from the context, that tiie opinion 
expressed by the Romish cardinal Cajetan is just, 
when he says : Verba Apostoli esse accipienda regu- 
laritor, non autem in casu. For additional informa- , 
tion, see Gerhard, Tom. xvi. p. 158. The Romish 
church further grounded its view upon those texts of 
the gospels in which the commandment of Christ is de- 
livered without the exceptions being annexed, Mark x. 
11 ; Luke xvi. 18. On that point, compare what was 
said above, p. 331. Now, if this positive proof is of 
little weight, of still less is the mode of interpreting oor 
text, and Matt. xix. 9. According to Bellarmine^ the 
words there may be taken as either exceptive or nega- 
tive. In the first case j he says, we should have to think 
of a demissio quoad thommy and the difficulty would 
thereby be done away. But this supposition cannot 
be maintaioed, for the Pharisees, who ask the ques- 
tion, thought only of a separation quoad vmeuham; 
and, in general, we must everywhere, except when 
some definitive clause is added, suppose a separation 
of that kind, as such only was known. It most be 
added, that at Matt, xix, 9, there follows immediately 
upon the exception, %ml yafAneri ^XXijy, which, pur- 
suant of that exception, must also be conceded to tlie 
party who, on account of adultery, has parted irom 
the other, considering, as we saw, p. 336, that die 
words of Christ point not so much to separation it- 
self, as marriage afta: it. Moreover, supposing die 
wonk to treat merely of separation quoad dwrum 
et mensam, <Aey are equally irami^e^sed by the 
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Somish ekurchf for it permits mteh separation on many 
other grounds besides the iro^veta. 

Hence, even the polemical divines of the Romish 
church are more disposed to take mx^sxr^g and u fi,fh 
(or fAfiy) negatively as they say« which means that the 
Savioor^ by this parenthesis, only intends to express, 
that in the special case of a separation on the ground 
of adultery, he does not here deliver any judgment. 
There results, accordingly, the same construction of 
the words which we found given by Augustine. 
But who could ever be brought to believe, that were 
a legislator to declare, << whosoever commits a mur- 
der, barring the case of a murderous assault upon 
himself, deserves death;" he considered the action, 
even in the excepted case, worthy of death, but 
only reserved to some future time the declaration 
of lus opinion to that effect? Adultery being a 
^fe fado divorce, must, in whatever way we view 
the matter, be looked upon as constituting an 
excepti(Hi. The Catholic interpreters of modern 
times, sensible of the unsatisfactory nature of the an- 
cient expositions, have accordingly had recourse to 
other shifts. Gratz follows the lead of Dr. Paulus, 
and understands by the movdof an antenuptial viola- 
tion of innocence. The acute Hug, in his Commen' 
toBtiode cowjugii vinculo indUsolubiU (Freiburg 1816), 
takes advantage of the variation of the text in Matt, 
xix. 9, in order to argue, that the exception there is 
an additamentum. One becomes curious to know 
what advantage the learned author deduces, even 
from the admission that it is, seeing that at least 
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in our text, the va^xrhg TJyou vro^B/ag mast renudn 
critically unimpinged. Now, upon this he explains 
himself as follows : " At the opening of his ministry 
Jesus designed to embrace preliminarily the Scfaam- 
maite construction of the Mosaic law ; and hence de- 
clares, that with respect to divorce, he requires no^ 
thing more than what, when rightly interpreted, 
Moses does. Afterwards, however, when the peo- 
ple's minds were more prepared for a stricter expod- 
tion, he went back to the original institution of mar- 
riage, according to which he was obliged to declare the 
bond to be indissoluble. The former ordinance has 
been preserved to us solely by that Evangelist, who 
wrote his gospel principally for Jews." Still farther 
did Jager carry this wilfulness,* who, along with 
sundry very unsound interpretations which he sug- 
gests, maintains that not only the e/ /C6i) Icr/ cro^vcMf, 
but also the wa^sxrhg xrX. in our passage are inter- 
polated.t> 

On this point, likewise, we find the great bulk of 

• Untertuchung ob die Eheseheidung nach der Sehrift und 
der Kirche aitester GescfUchie erktubt set : Arnstadt, 1804. 

t> How diiRcult the Romish church found it to justify exege^ 
ticatty her principles on the subject of divorce, appears in a very 
interesting manner, from the report which Sarpi gives of the 
Discourse of Sota upon the subject in the Council of Trent. 
(Hist. Cone. Trid. vii. § 73.) Sota exposed himself to the 
application of the proverb, Cui multipliciter respondetnr, 
non seme] bene respondetur, by giving a long catalogue of 
possible explanations without any decision upon them, and 
then taking refuge in tradition. That, however, is invali- 
dated by the counterpoise of the Greek church. 
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reformers returning back to the simple result of the 
declarations of Scripture. From Luther we have 
principally to quote the exposition he has given of 
the sixth commandment in the short form of the ten 
conunandments, of the year 1520:* <* Three causes 
know I, which divorce man and wife , The firsts con- 
jugal impotence ; The secondy adultery ; The third, 
wrongful desertion.'* With reference to that sort of 
separation, of which 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11, speaks, viz. 
which is not the consequence of adultery, and hence 
not followed up by a second marriage, this good man, 
advising the injured person not to separate from the 
other, says: " Now, in such a case, were one party, of 
great Christian strength, so as to bear with the other's 
malice and wrong, would it not be to him a blessed 
cross, and a proper way to heaven ? Such a spouse 
doth well iulfil a devil's office, and tries the man who 
is aware of and endures it." Further, in answer to 
the question, whether an impotent husband may be 
put away, and another taken: "No, never; Serve God 
in waiting upon the poor man, and be persuaded that 
in him he has sent a sacred thing into your house, 
whereby you may win heaven." We must farther in- 
stance from this Reformer what he says in the Schrift 
von Ehemchen^ Compare above, p. 349. Conson- 
ant are the observations of Calvin. In the Comm. 
on Matt, xix., for example, he says: Elephantiasin 
volunt justam repudii causam esse, quia morbi con- 
tagio non modo ad maritum, sed et ad liberos per- 
veniat. Ego autem sicuti pio viro consulo ut ele- 

• Walch X. 8. 721. b M^alch x. s. 949. 
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phantiacam uxorem Don attingat, ita gus repndiandse 
licentiam non permitto. Si qnk oljiciat, opas ha- 
bere remedio, qtii ocelebes vivere neqaennt, ne arao- 
tor, dioo : Bemedium mm esse quod extra Dei vertum 
qtuaritur: Addo etiam Dunquam illis defore con- 
tinentiae donnm, si Domino se regendos tradunt, quia 
seqauDtar quod ille prsescripsit. Consonant also is the 
opinion of Beza, expressed in his ably composed trea- 
tise, De repudiis et divoHiis.* He here dedaies 
adultery and the desertio maUiiosa as the alone com- 
petent grounds for breaking a first, and forming a 
second marriage. In this respect, Melancthon among 
Lutherans, and Zwingli and Bneer among the Re-^ 
formed, appear more indulgent. On Matt xix. 
Zwingli says : Dominus enim temerarium repudium 
JudflBomm hie damnat, non omne repudium. Neque 
unam duntaxat causam excipit, tametsi unius tantum 
meminerit. Hie enim mos est HebrsBomm, ut sub 
inferiori similia et graviora omnia intelligant et ex* 
primant. M inimam ergo causam adulterium seu for- 
nicationem assignat, quasi terminum ponens n^ra 
quern nemo uxorem repudiare debeat Equally com- 
pliant is likewise Bucer, both in his Comment, on 
Matt, xix., and in the work de R^no Christi, ad- 
dressed to Edward VI., and to be found in the Scriptb 
Ang^canis, where, in the second book, he treats the 
subject of marriage at great detail. In the most de- 
cided manner, he too insists upon the capital punish- 
ment of adulterers, confotes those who object : nune 
esse tempus gratiae et lenitatis, expressly requires 

* Opusc Theol. T. ii. 
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that the guilty party shall never more be received 
back, appealing on this point (but of which appeal 
Beza shews the futility) to Deut. xxiv. 3. On the 
other hand, however, he extends to a great length 
the liberty of divorce, and concludes from the ex- 
ception adduced by Paul :" Atqui si constat, ut con- 
stat, vel unam ab causam aliam quam fornicationis, 
justum concedi fidelibus divortium, jam certum est, 
fkcultatem faciendi divortii legitimi haudquaquam in 
sola fornicationis causa consistere. Deinde dubitari 
non potest, ut et supra ostendi, ab iis, quibus datum 
est de Deo et ejus judiciis ex ipsius statuere verbo, 
quin Deus, quee salutis remedia ullis unquam electis 
suis concessit et prscepit, eadem preecipere et conce- 
dere omnibus omnium sseculorum hominibus, qui 
ejusmodi remediis pariter opus habeant. At quis re- 
rum humanarum expertus ausit dicere, non etiam 
hodie reperiri et viros et mulieres, pacto con- 
nubii consodatos, qui sint duro corde, adeo ut conju- 
galem dilectionem ejusque dilectionis necessaria offi- 
cia obstinate noUnt suis conjugibus, quamvis prob]% 
et fidem matrimonii sancte servantibus preestare ? 

We come now to the most recent times, and have 
to notice Grotius as forming the transition. Enter- 
taining the same scruple as Origen, he is disposed to 
look upon the exception here stated as only an in- 
stance of the kind of causes which justify a divorce, 
although, on the other hand, as is so frequently the 
case with him, he feels himself drawn away towards 

« De Regno Chritti, 1. ii. c. 26, in Script. Anglic, ed. Basil. 
1577, p. 114. 
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the Catholic view. For often do the two biases, the 
one to the rationalist, the other to the catholic con- 
struction of Christian doctrines, contend in this au- 
thor. The opinions of modems upon the subject are 
to be found in Mosheim's Moral, Th. viii. s. 319, 
Christ. Aug. Crusius Moral, Th. ii. s. 1605, Rein- 
bard's Moral, Th. iii. p. 455, Staudlins Moral, s. 
459, Flatts Moral, s. 577, et a. 1. Schwarz speaks 
most beautifully of all upon the nature of Christian 
marriage in his Ethick, Th. ii. s. 324. 

Two different arguments have more especially been 
employed in modem times to extend the two Scripture 
exceptions. It is most usually urged that Christ de- 
livers his precept only on the supposition that the 
power of divorce, as was then the case among the 
Israelites, is vested in the hands, not of the magis- 
tracy, but of the husband, who, as both plaintiff and 
judge in one person, might abuse his right. There 
was therefore a necessity for endeavouring, by the ut- 
most possible restriction of the exceptions, to prevent 
all such abuse. No necessity of the kind, however, ex- 
ists, if the matter fall to be decided by an impartial 
magistrate. When Gerhard peremptorily replies to 
this : Contrarium ejus, quod Christus pronundat, 
magistratus statuere nee potest nee debet ; statueret 
autem si alias divortii causas introduceret, quia hsBC 
duo contradictorie sibi iuvicem sunt oppoaita, the 
question arises. In how far a Chrisiian magistracy 
ought to identify itself with ihe church, and conse- 
quently treat all its subjects as Christians? which is 
a question very hard to settle. The purpose we 
have in view, does not require us to enter upon it. 
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We only need to take the saying of Christ in 
the connection in which ^t stands, to arrive at the 
certain conviction that it is nowise a mere tem- 
porary law which is here spoken of. The crX^gwtf/; 
which Christ gives to the Old Testament precepts 
consists just in his unfolding their inmost, their eter- 
nal, essence, and shewing forth the spirit of all moral 
laws< To demonstrate this more especially of the 
law of marriage, we may besides appeal to the facts 
that at Matt. six. the Saviour expressly declares 
that he restores the original marriage relation, and 
that at Mark x. mention is also made of the separation 
of the wife from the husband, which text Paul quotes 
as the word of the Lord. Now, inasmuch as, ac- 
cording to what was said, p. 336, the woman had not 
then the power of separating, the precept also looks 
forward to future times. It is, accordingly, obliga< 
tory upon the conscience of every disciple of Christ, 
even in cases where a Christian magistracy, with a 
regard to the exk^oxa^bia — L e, to avoid worse conse- 
quences — deems itself obliged to exercise a greater 
indulgence. If the question, however, arise. Whe- 
ther (he Church ought to recognise any kind of di- 
vorce and second marriage, which contravenes the 
commandment of Christ, the nature of the answer de- 
pends upon the views which are held with respect to 
the church, and upon the degree in which its mem- 
bers are required to live up to the idea of mem- 
bers of it. But this much we may, at all events, 
lay down, that the church should not pass alto- 
gether unnoticed such a transgression of the Lord's 
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precept, but ought to impress upon the transgressor's 
heart, and by the maimer in which she consecrates 
' the second disallowed marriage, give him to under- 
stand, that she does not recognise that aa purely 
Christian, and consequently cannot accord to it her 
fiili benediction. Much will, nevertheless, depend 
upon the various circumstances which are urged, 
and make the case more or less questionable. 

Now, while this first argument for widening the 
exceptions, materializes too much the Lord's pre- 
cept, by giving it a mere temporary intention, a 
second spiritualizes it to an equal excess. Many 
suppose that cro^ys/a must be understood accord- 
ing to the spiritual sense which Christ gives to it 
at ver. 28. But, against this speaks^ on the one 
hand, the boundless latitude which the precept would 
then receire. Would not Christ have set open the 
door for the indulgence of a &r greater licentiousnees 
than even the legislator of the Old Testament, had be 
permitted the one party to judge, when an inordinate 
desire was kindled in the heart of the other, and to 
demand a separation in consequence ? On the other 
hand, it can by no means be inferred from the Sa- 
viour^s declaring, that the first rudn^nts of each sin- 
ful desire belong to the same category with the deed, 
that in every case he means to denote, by the words 
which in common language are used for the outward 
deed, not only that, but at the same time also its very 
£Euntest commencements. Shall we then, in com- 
pliance with ver. 22, say that, every time he spoke of 
Murder^ he likewise comprehended under the term, un- 
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lawful Anger f We have besides seen that ij^ ifioixtv- 
6iv aiir^v h rji xa^hic^ when strictly taken, means, 
<< He has already committed a particular sort of 
adultery." Let any other saying of Christ or Paul be 
produced, where the words cro^vs/a and fiot^t/a are no 
more used to denote the external act, but the mere 
bias of the mind. Comp. Mark vii. 21 ; 1 Cor. vii. 
2 ; 1 Thess. iv. 3 ; Col. iii. 5. Whereas, when we 
understand iro^ma, of the act of adultery, the excep- 
tion proves itself to be founded in the nature of the 
thing. See above, p. 331. 

In a very masterly and fundamental way, has this 
subject been lately treated in the Evangelische Kir- 
chenzeitung. The essay is entitled : Christ and our 
own times, in reference to the conjugal bond betwixt 
parties divorced.* Steudel has added several re- 
strictive observations in the Tubinger Zeitschrifi, der 
Evang. Fac. 1830. 

* Jahrgang, 1829. No. 22—25. 
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